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Att human goodness and blessing stand in vital 
relation to the mediatorial government of God. So far 
as theology faithfully reveals God and His ways towards 
man, it presents the highest standard and motives of | 
duty, and unveils the rich provisions of grace. To 
repudiate it, therefore, is to remove the most fitting 
basis of human virtue and happiness. History abounds 
with evidence that pure doétrine is the true seed of high 
morality and spiritual peace. 

A man, or a people, abandoning belief of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, or allowing them. to 
die out as of no practical use, may retain for a time 
something of the morality and reverent spirit which 
they produce; but the natural tendency will be to 
depravation of moral tone and principle. The material 
of pure theology is religious truth, losing which ‘the 
light becomes darkness, and pious emotion degenerates 
into morbid sentiment, or fanatical superstition, from 
which infidelity and impiety are the frequent rebound. 

Of all Christian doctrines, none holds a more central 
relation to the rest, or has a more practical bearing on 
the character and conduct of men than that of the 
atonement. By its relations to God and man, the 
atonement interweaves itself with the attributes and 
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rule of the one, and the obligations, privileges, powers, 
and destiny of the other. It is the ground of mutual 
approach between God and man, and the very pith of 
the Mediator’s work. Here, if anywhere, perspicuity 
of doétrine is of the utmost value. Erroneous doctrine 
here is a misrepresentation of God in His most stu- 
pendous doings, and a misdirection to man in his 
profoundest interests. If we start wrong at this centre, 
we take a false touchstone into the whole scheme of 
Christian verity. 

In accordance with these thoughts, the subject 
discussed in the following pages has an intrinsic impor- 
tance coeval with the religion of the Bible. This and 
the present state of the controversy, earnest, many-sided, 
and widespread, furnish ample apology for a sincere 
endeavour to contribute, in however small a degree, to 
the elucidation of the subject. 

The formulation of Christian dogma is generally 
the outcome of theological conflict. Discussion on the 
Trinity, and Person of Christ, early absorbed the attention 
of the Church, and consequently, its results were early 
thrown into the form of confessions of faith, The keen 
contests about soteriology came later, and hence definition 
and dogma thereupon, which have found their way into 
the Churches of modern Christendom, belong to a later 
date. 

In the logic of Anselm, and the rationalism of Abelard ; 
in the reply of Grotius to Socinus, of Crellius to Grotius, 
and Stillingfleet to Crellius; in the trumpet-tongued 
teaching of Luther and the Reformers, the naked pre- 
destinarianism of Calvin, Owen, and Edwards, and the 
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modifications of Amyraldus and Baxter; in the audacious 
attacks of Priestley and his school, the chilling neology 
of Germany, the able defences of Magee, Gilbert, and 
Jerram, and the ferment of opinion manifest in the works 
of later authors, such as Robertson, Campbell, Maurice, 
Hodge, Jowett, Young, Bushnell, Smeaton, Crawford, 
and Dale—the war on the nature of the atonement, 
with its assaults and retreats, its flanks and counter- 
flanks, its gains and losses, has been waged mainly 
between what, for convenience, may be called evangelical 
and rationalistic views, of which one of the most crucial 
questions is the substitution of Christ in His sufferings 
and death for man. 

The design of this treatise is to supplement rather 
than supersede others of kindred views. It affects not to 
deal with every phase of adverse theories, but those more 
especially which have been recently broached, or the 
grounds on which they are built. 

The shape and texture of the following chapters 
have been considerably influenced by a conviction that 
in the present state of the controversy one great deszde- 
ratum is a clear re-statement of the doctrine in question. 
With this view, the vital element of substitution has been 
‘made the pole-star to determine the general course of 
the investigation. 

The plan adopted involves the repeated citation of 
certain texts, which the superficial reader might mistake 

for mere tautology, but which, from differences of con- 
nection, it is hoped, closer scrutiny will see to be only the 
same weapons wielded against different foes, or the same 
shield turned about to protect different sides of the truth. 
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The momentousness of the subject, and its present 
agitation in many circles of earnest theological thought, 
have incited the author’s mind to renewed investigation, 
leading to the confirmation of some views, as well as the 
modification of others, and strengthening the opinion that 
some such treatise as is here attempted might be of use 
in this age. That the attempt falls far short of the ideal 
is sufficiently impressed on the writer’s mind. Neverthe- 
less, having carefully designed and executed the work, 
from an earnest desire to promote a Scriptural acquain- 
tance with the Gospel, he ventures to send it forth, in the 
hope that He whose aid has been often sought in its 
production, may deign to employ it for the defence and 
spread of the “truth in Christ.” 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


ON THE RATIONALE OF THE ATONEMENT. 


a esRiN the view of Omniscience the sacrifice of Christ must have 
#i been suited to be the basis of the sinner’s justification, 
sanctification, and bliss. ‘That he may be saved, however, 
on that ground without perceiving its peculiar fitness, at least, 
during ‘the initiatory stages of this transitory life, hardly admits of doubt. 
The atonement is a reason for the action of God in saving the sinner, 
rather than for the sinner’s act of believing, though his faith when mature 
will associate the blessing with the procuring virtue of the Redeemer’s 
death. If the blood of Christ may avail for infants and imbeciles ere they 
can know it was shed, it is more than possible that it may save many 
believers before they learn the why and wherefore of its adaptation for 
the purpose. 

If the subjects of pre-Christian dispensations had been as ignorant of 
the way of salvation as they are sometimes erroneously understood to 
have been, the undiscovered virtue of the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world might nevertheless be the basis on which the merciful 
God could forgive their sins. And even in reference to the regions of 
the shadow of death, where the mediatorial economy is unknown, and | 
consequently, Gospel conditions cannot apply, one clings to the hope 
that God may have some other, though far less favourable, conditions, 
on which the blood of Christ avails for many who shall finally appear 
among the ransomed of the Lord. 


2 ON THE RATIONALE OF THE ATONEMENT, 


While, however, it may not be absolutely necessary in order to salva- 
tion to possess the rationale of the atonement, it is, on many accounts, 
highly desirable. If, as Bishop Watson says, “all depends on the appoint- 
ment of God,”* it may be well; but surely it is better if other considera- 
tions have not prevented His lifting the veil so far as to show us its 
wisdom. The saying of Gregory Nazianzen, as quoted by Professor 
Jowettt that the death of Christ is one of those points of faith “ about 
which it is not dangerous to be mistaken,” when duly qualified is com- 
patible with the great practical importance of accurate views. ‘That a 
man of defective information on the subject, may be saved is at once 
allowed ; but regard must be had to the wilfulness and extent of the defect 
as well as to the degree of danger. Gregory seems to mean that damna- 
tion is not imminent in consequence of every mistake on the subject. 
Still the error may be the germ of serious evils, or the obstruction to 
considerable blessing. 

1. The rationale of the atonement is auxiliary to believing, and, so far 
as ascertainable, marks the difference between an intelligent and a blind 
faith, Reason is neither an enemy to faith, nor a substitute for it; but 
a helpful companion. Philosophy, falsely so called, starves faith by its 
spurious negations; the true philosophy of redemption feeds and 
invigorates it with truth and wisdom. Faith relies on the testimony of 
God that we have eternal life in His Son; and the reliance is confirmed 
by the disclosure of the peculiar suitability of the means to the end. 

The deleterious action of false theories respecting the method of 
salvation upon the exercise of faith is no sufficient motive for eschewing 
the true, the tendency of which must be in the opposite direction. ‘The 
contrite sinner may rest for salvation on the declaration that in some way, 
as yet unknown to himself, the death of Christ is the appropriate ground 
of his pardon: but with how much more satisfaction does he grasp the 
boon when he perceives /ozv it is so. 

2. Lt strengthens the credibility of the Christian Revelation. The more 
reasonable the doctrines contained in the Book professing to be divinely 
inspired the more probable will its claim appear. It is well to shield its 
supernatural statements under its supernatural credentials ; and the more 
self-consistent and reasonable its contents appear the lighter the burden 
of proving its divine authorship. It reveals things otherwise inconceiv- 
able to mortal man, it imparts truths which necessarily involve impene- 
trable mysteries, and others, the explanation of which must be patiently 


——— — 


* The Epistles of St. Paul, vol. II., p. 586. 


+ A Charge to the Clergy, 1795. But in the same discourse he says ‘‘it never can 
be shown that our salvation could have been accomplished, and to the same extent, by 
other less valuable means.” 
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awaited, as being at present withheld for good reason; but every 
instance wherein God unveils the wisdom of His ways, onder it more 
easy to demonstrate the credibility of the revelation. 

Truth is all harmonious with itself. Were all Christian doctrines laid 
open to us as they are to God, we should see them related, not by mere 
contiguity, like beads on a string, but by mutual and necessary articula- 
tion, like the parts of a complex eeiiie) or united as by natural affinity, 
and repelling every untruth as by natural aversion. It is an advantage 
to possess these truths at all, even in detached fragments, but much more 
to apprehend them in their essential unity and harmony. 

In proportion as we realise this view of the Christian scheme, we 
acquire its rationale, and from the mutual congruity of its parts, infer its 
claim upon our belief as a revelation from God. 

Many pretended revelations are discredited, not by the profound 
supernaturalness, but the manifest unreasonableness of their subject 
matter ; and if investigation discover increasingly the reasonableness of 
salvation through the death of Christ, it is so much gain to the proba- 
bility of inspiration. 

3. To trace the connection of cause and effect gratifies the natural 
desire of the mind for knowledge, thus affording a lawful, and with some 
an exquisite intellectual pleasure. A disposition to inquire into the 
reason of things is constitutional, and its exercise brings a wholesome 
mental delight. The researches of a Newton into the philosophy of the 
heavens, or of a Locke into that of the mind, or a Faraday into the 
underlying springs of physical change, apart from the benefit accruing 
to science, are fer se a species of mental activity as healthy as they are 
enjoyable. How deep and pleasurable, then, may be the interest 
of tracing kindred relationships in the momentous truths of human 
salvation. 

If God deign to open the way to such knowledge, and allow man to 
climb its attractive heights, gaining at every step broader views of the field 
of truth, and from new points of vision to descry in different facts the 
unity of design which bespeaks the presence of the one Master Mind, it 
becomes us not to forbid pursuit as too adventurous, but rather with 
humility, to accept the privilege, and bless God for providing this source 
of mental cultivation. So long as the philosophy of the atonement keeps 
within the lines of ascertainable truth, candid investigation is honouring 
to the Saviour, and agreeably invigorating to the humble believer. 

4. It may answer to a certain craving of conscience. Tell a penitent 
sinner to trust in the death of Christ for remission, merely because His 
death is mentioned in that connection, and he may ask, why particularly 
in the death of Christ? Has it some property or virtue, in consideration 
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of which God can consistently forgive me? Tell him it is impossible to 
ascertain, and he may be powerfully tempted to hesitate, as conscience 
—the voice of righteousness within—calls for something that may 
indicate how the justice of the case is met, and forgiveness become right. 
But if it can be shown him that the death of Christ was so related to his 
guilt as to present a just ground of pardon, conscience is all the more 
likely to coincide, and encourage his faith to seize and appropriate the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus. When offered pardon which is based 
in mercy only, conscience sometimes falters, and casts about for a correla- 
tive basis in righteousness ; and if in the atonement there are both grounds, 
the understanding of their importance must conduce to the acceptance 
of peace. Even if the consciences of other men have no such apprehen- 
sion, they suffer no harm by knowing the connection between forgiveness 
and righteousness. But probably, in most if not all men, the more 
the moral judgment is enlightened and aroused the more eagerly the 
soul accepts a provision which seems to have obviated the demand for 
retribution in the person of the offender.* 

5. It is important because of the moral effect which a true rationale 
is likely to produce on the mind of the believer. Let him distinctly 
understand how the sacrifice offered to the wronged God was specially 
fitted to avail for his redemption, and the natural tendency will be to 
quicken his sense of unworthiness and utter dependence on the mercy of 
God through the death of His Son. 

The display of the moral perfections of God has a wholesome bearing 
on the moral principles of man during his present course of training. 
Taking for granted that the reasons of the sacrifice of Christ, if known, 
would reflect honour upon the justice, goodness, or wisdom of God (and 
it were absurd to think the contrary), and would so tend to elevate 
the character of the beholder, it is presumable that such knowledge 
would be vouchsafed ; or at least that regard for the glory of God, and 
our spiritual growth would encourage a desire for it. There is no 
denying the fact that in accordance with the will of God, Jesus passed 
through extraordinary sufferings. As this fact seems to agree or disagree 
with the moral perfections of God, it excites or chills our devout admira- 
tion ; and if at best our judgment has to be suspended, we look forward 
to the breaking of light as to an important acquisition. 

6. The endeavour to render the rationale of false theories has often 
brought out their radical weakness. For example, the advocates of 
schemes which would deprive the atonement of its penal and vicarious 
nature, and reduce it to a mere expression of sympathy, an illustration 


* This advantage of the zationale holds on the assumption that the judicial theory 
about to be set forth is true. 
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of certain truths, a partnership in misfortune, or a martyr’s death—feeling 
bound to assign some reason to account for saving efficacy—have betrayed 
the want of that necessary element, in their respective plans, and so 
secured their condemnation. ) 

It is a high recommendation of any scheme, which, being thus tested, 
can to any fair extent give a reason for its leading facts. 

Moreover, amidst the modern conflict of opinion, the erratic flights 
of speculation, and the hot struggle to eliminate and destroy the vitals 
of the great propitiation, it is doubtful whether our regard for precious 
truth does not necessitate, at least a negative rationale, sufficient to rebut 
all accusations of unreasonableness in the Scriptural doctrine of atone- 
ment, and the utmost endeavour to discover the mutual agreement of 
its elements. While the doctrine must ever rest on the one sure foun- 
dation of Holy Scripture, the war against our Lord’s substitution is now- 
a-days waged so resolutely on the field of philosophy, that it is incum- 
bent to show that true philosophy is no enemy to the doctrine. And if 
it could be shown also that philosophic principles positively coalesce 
with it against every contrary theory, the gain would be so great, that it 
is hard to see how the vindicators of orthodox theology could be excused 
from making the attempt. 

7. Apart from the name, the rationale of this doctrine is an object 
not so alien to the sacred writers as some defenders of the faith would 
make out. Isaiah in his remarkable prophecy, Paul in writing to 
the Romans and Galatians, Peter in his Epistles, and the author of the 
Hebrew Epistle, intimate more or less of the causal relation between the 
sufferings of Christ and our salvation, giving prominence to the relations 
of righteousness and love. 

- The truth is, all attempts at explaining the nature of the atonement 
seek to give more or less of its rationale. Why was the Saviour God? 
Why man? Why one person? Why required to be perfectly holy? 
How were His sufferings just to Himself? How fitted to save? How 
agreeable to the wisdom and goodness of God? How related to moral 
government? How does the plan consist with the moral agency of 
man?——are among the questions dealt with by exponents of almost all 
schools of thought on the subject. Some go farther than others, but all 
who are entitled to attention, deem it an advantage to go as far as they 
can with safety. 

I do not dream that a// the reasons of the case are within reach 

of human ken. But honest inquiry may attain enough to reward its 
; effort. If some are unable to perceive any conduciveness to salvation in 
the sufferings of Christ, I hold they will equally fail to ascertain the 
contrary, and their wisdom, as Bishop Butler says, 1s “ thankfully to accept 
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the benefit, by performing the conditions on which it is offered on our 

part, without disputing how it was procured on His.”* It is likely, how- 

ever, that most of those who inquire thus far will go farther in one 

direction or other: some minds may be able to penetrate the subject 
more deeply than others, and some, from mental constitution and 

habitude, may have greater need of such insight than others. At any 

rate it is a fair field of investigation which God does not, and man ought 

not, to forbid our exploring. This inquiry finds some countenance in 

the advice of the sacred writer who would not have us be unskilful babes 

in the word of righteousness. 

It would be a culpable affectation of modesty to say the following 

chapters, in no degree, aim at giving the rationale of the atonement, at 
least in some of its aspects; or that the one presented is not the best, 
which a careful study of the subject, stimulated by a paramount desire 
to find the truth, has enabled me to attain. At the same time it would 
be reprehensible presumption to promise a complete rationale, or pretend, 
even in a single direction, to exhaust the reasons of things in a branch of 
divine government which is peculiarly rooted in the mysteries of the 
infinite. 

The two extremes to be avoided are the “vationalism” which 
irreverently and arrogantly subordinates the doctrines of the Scriptures 
to its own changeful self-contradictory judgment, if not to an ungodly 
bias, and affects to discard all revelation which raises questions beyond 
the power of human intellect at present to answer; and, on the other 
hand, the superstitious credulity, which, either from ignorance or in- 
dolence, yields implicit submission to a dictatorial hierarchy, and 
believes with such unintelligent readiness as to beget in our minds a 
doubt whether it really believes at all. Where God has permitted the 
reason of His actions to be known, it behoves us to accept it thankfully, 
and where He has withheld it, to bow in cheerful submission to Him 
who is too wise to err and too good to be unkind. 
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CHAP THR: 
DEFINITIONS AND DISTINCTIONS. 


Tt may conduce to an accurate estimate of the subsequent arguments 
if I indicate the sense in which some of the principal terms are to be 
employed. Time is saved and confusion avoided by keeping to the 
old rule “ First define your terms.” 


1. ‘THE ATONEMENT may be viewed as a result or a process. In the 
former sense it is the at-one-ment effected between the offended God 
and man the offender. But more properly it denotes that great self- 
sacrifice of the God-man, whereby the at-one-ment was brought about. 
The term may well cover both the blessed effect and the powerful means 
by which it is accomplished ; but to leave out the latter is to ignore that 
with which the Scriptures treating on the subject are chiefly occupied, 
and that whose types in the English version of the Old Testament 
commonly pass under the name of atonement. To say the least, the 
Bible sets forth an extraordinary method of providing for reconciliation 
between God and man, the most distinguished agent of which is the 
Divine-Human Christ and the chief act His obedience unto death. To 
the means thus employed for man’s salvation the word atonement is 
applied as at once both legitimate and useful. 


2. SUBSTITUTION being a central question of the atonement, as that 
is of the Messiah’s work, has been necessarily and frequently a principal 
battlefield of theological controversy. Friends and foes have, with 
reason, regarded it as the very citadel, the surrender of which would 
involve the overthrow of a redemptive scheme to which Christendom has 
clung through long ages as for very life. 

A substitute is one thing in the stead, or room, of another; but it 
may have grades and diversities that are sometimes unconsciously over- 
looked. It is a person or thing taking the place or relation of a second 
towards a third. By it the same predicate is lost by one subject, and 
gainéd by another. One subject displaces the other in relation to such 
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predicate. It is not enough that the one subject acquires a “ike 
Predicate; for that alone would be addition or extension. In substitution 
one not only acquires the belongings of another; but by the same 
transaction they cease to belong to that other ; ég., if we say the 
Parliament legislates instead of the constituencies, we affirm of Parlia- 
ment what, otherwise, might have been predicable of the constituencies, 
but which the change has rendered not predicable of them. In the 
statement that paper money is issued instead of coin, and steam instead 
of wind propels the ship, we predicate of the paper and the steam what 
otherwise might have been predicable of the coin and the wind, but 
what in those cases and to the extent specified ceases to be predicable 
of the particular coin and wind respectively. 

When Abraham “took the ram, and offered him up for a burnt- 
offering in the stead of his son,”* the treatment received by the ram was 
what might otherwise have been predicable of Isaac ; but not of doth 
Isaac and the ram. Likewise, when it is said Christ suffered as our 
substitute, it means that He endured what we escape because it fell ' 
upon Him. 

The converse way of expressing the same notion is by the word 
transfer, which changes the predicate into the subject, and denotes the 
translation of a quality or state from one thing to another. Thus in the 
above examples, legislative power is transferred from the constituencies 
to the Parliament, monetary attributes from the coin to the paper, the 
act or state of ship-propelling from the wind to the steam, the state of 
being offered in sacrifice from Isaac to the ram, and suffering from men 
to Christ. 

(1). “The change is not necessarily one of Llace, although it may be 
described in terms originally expressive of location. Metaphysical 
language is borrowed from physical. One in the room, place, or stead 
of another may refer to a place, an act, or a condition, ¢g., a ruler is 
replaced by another man, who sits on the same throne, wears the same 
crown, handles the same sceptre, and is invested with the same robes. 
He literally takes the place of the other. But he would still be his 
substitute, as ruler, if the insignia of royalty were all new, and he sat 
enthroned on a different spot. {So the substitution of Christ did not} 
consist in His literally occupying the same portion of space, or locally 
filling the place of man; but in His entering into the relations to law 
which justly belonged to man, and by that act freeing him from them. ; 

(2). In substitution one subject may either formally succeed to the 
position which zwas already occupied by the other, or one which would 
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have been, but for the substitution. But the latter kind always pre- 
supposes the former ; and is the effect of a transferred redation of fitness, 
liability, tendency, or title; eg., a rich man undertakes to pay, and does 
pay the debts of his friend. In the whole transaction, the original 
debtor is never actual payor. The state of paying the debt was never 
strictly his. The benefactor in the act of paying is doing, not what the 
other as been doing, but what he zwozld have done in case of no substitu- 
tion. But the state of being payor was transferred in the transfer of the 
liability to pay. The effect (paying) is transferred in the transfer of the 
cause (the liability to pay). {So the satisfaction which Christ, by His | 
suffering, rendered to the law instead of fallen man, never actually was, | 
but apart from substitution zvouwld have been rendered by man, in suffer- 
ing the full punishment of His transgression. But the position of , 
rendering such satisfaction was transferred by the transfer of the gzz/t, or | 
liability to punishment. It was in this way that, in respect to the satis-) 
faction of the law, the suffering of Christ as punishment must otherwise \ 
have fallen upon the offender himself. ) By taking the guilt from man to_ 
Himself, He diverted from man to Himself the consequent punish- 
ment. His suffering was not merely a substitute for man’s suffering zz 
its effect as satisfying the law, but also as being itse/f an effect of guilt, 
—that is to say, whether the satisfaction was made by the suffering of 
Christ or the suffering of the real offender, it was the penal consequence 
of man’s guilt. 

(3). Substitution may be adsolute or conditional. When absolute, 
the displacing of one by another is positive and inevitable, and the effects 
of the change are equally certain. When conditional, the substitute may |. 
do or suffer what belongs to the other, but its standing for him, and its 
taking full effect accordingly, is contingent on some condition, which | 
may or may not be present, ég., one may pay the debt of another, 
and thereby free him from the indebtedness without regard to the 
debtor’s own will, or any voluntary act on his part ; or it may be paid for 
him, on the stipulation that it shall stand in lieu of his paying, and so 
take effect in freeing him on condition of his acknowledging the obliga- 
tion and release in a becoming spirit. A fellow citizen may become 
substitute for a conscript without any condition whatever, so that how- 
soever the latter behave, he is absolutely as free from the obligation as if 
he had never come under it; or (all parties being willing), the substitute 
may undertake the duty on the stipulation that his family shall be main- 
tained by the other, failing which, the obligation shall remain on the 
original conscript, even though the substitute shall have already experi- 
enced some of the hardships of military service. In the latter case, the’ 
substitute becomes what is sufficient to free the other from the same, and | 
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what is only prevented from doing so actually and completely by the 
weld of that other. 
Yet, further, substitution may be absolute in some respects, and 
“conditional in others, ¢g., a philanthropist may pay the ransom price of 
an enslaved family, so that the children shall be unconditionally freed, 
and the parents only on condition of their suitably acknowledging 
_ the kindness. Similarly the substitution of Christ was partly absolute, 
| and partly conditional, in proportion to mans’ capacity of choice and 
| responsibility. His death availed for the rescue of infants from the race- 


ig guilt ; their justification, like their.condemnation, being independent of 


| their anwiedce and will, and irrespective of any condition which might 
render the benefit contingent. But for the further benefit of saving men 
_who have personally and voluntarily sinned, the death of Christ avails 
| potentially, taking effect in their complete salvation if they accept Him 
‘with true faith. 
His bearing guilt and punishment was to be accounted theirs, and 
to meet the demands of law as fully as their own proper punishment 
would have done, but ox condition of their individually believing in Him. | 


_¢ Consequently, if they, or any number of them, refuse to comply with 
those terms, and thus cause guilt and suffering to rest upon themselves as 


well as to fall upon Him, His substitution is not invalid on that account. 
(4). Substitution may be read or figurative, as it contains the process 
of transfer, or only its semblance. ‘The latter assumes various forms, as 
where one enjoys the sympathy of another, or derives benefit or injury ; 
and the two kinds are often confounded. The two missionaries who 
sold themselves into slavery in order to have the opportunity of preaching 
the Gospel to fellow-slaves conferred by their noble self-sacrifice incal- 
culable advantage on those who thus received the truth. But to say the 
two suffered vicariously for the rest would amount to a merely meta- 
phorical substitution. That which the missionaries gave up (civil 
freedom) was not the same benefit as the others received (spiritual 
blessing). The fetters and stripes of the slaves were not removed from 
them to the bodies of their benefactors. The spiritual benefits received 
by the slaves were not taken away from the missionaries. There was no 
proper transfer either of temporal or spiritual things in either direction. 
Under the reign of Decius, when pestilence arose in Alexandria 
from slaughtered Christian corpses, and pagans fled the danger, the 
surviving disciples of Jesus remained to nurse the sick and mitigate 


' the evil. The case has been cited to show how those self-denying 


Christians were for the pagan fugitives, who ought to have remained to 
grapple with the evil, substitutes in a fatal social duty, vicarious victims. 
for the sins of their enemies, and themselves enduring the punishment 
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with which Heaven had visited the quarrel.”* While utterly failing to 
establish the sort of “ penitential sustenance of judicial suffering,” for 
which it has been educed, the case may serve to illustrate the 
distinction between real and figurative substitution. The Christian 
survivors, in so far as they entered into the dangerous work which 
properly belonged to the runaway pagans, were true and real substitutes. 
The toil and exposure thrown off by the latter were assumed by the 
former, which amounted to a transfer. But towards the afflicted 
Christians who profited by the generous attention, the Christian nurses 
were substitutes only in an accommodated sense. The bodily sickness 
of the one party was not transferred from them to their benefactors. 
The nurses did not take the place of their patients under the prevalent 
diseases, or if, in any case, they contracted them from the sufferers, it 
was not a transfer from the patient, but an extension or increase. Yet 
the sympathy was so deep, and the help so great, that in a borrowed 
sense, it would be fair to designate the action vicarious. 

To say the substitution of Christ for men consisted in His taking 
upon Himself their nature, or in entering into brotherhood with them, 
or in sympathising with them in sorrow is to affirm nothing more than 
a figurative substitution. It was no proper transfer from them to Him, 
but an extension to Him of the nature, brotherhood, or sorrow of 
humanity. They did not cease to be human by His becoming human, 
His fraternal relationship was not instead of theirs, His sympathy was 
no displacement of theirs. But by the translation of their guilt and 
punishment to Him, freeing them from the same, He became their 
proper substitute. He not only benefitted them, but did so by trans- 
ferring an evil from them to Himself. + 

(5). Although étention may not be of the essence of substitution, it 
seems to be necessary, at least, in any which is done in satisfaction of 
ethical claims; for the moral motive of the offerer and the under- 
standing of the vicarious design on both sides affect the value of’ the 
transaction, ¢.g., if a person imparted a hundred pounds to one who had 
the game amount owing by a third person, without intending it to dis- 
charge that debt, or without making the intention known, it might have 


‘no tendency to effect the release of the third person from his obligation. 


It was accordingly necessary to the efficacy of Our Lord’s vicarious guilt 
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* Philosophy of Evangelicism, ps 74 

+ The above distinction is well known to the enenties of vicariotts atonement, for 
they endeavour to reduce even ¢hat to a figure of speech, -e.g.,; ‘‘ Jesus, the incarnate, 
was the substitute of men, and suffered in their room. But the language 1s strictly 
figurative,” that is, ‘‘ he died for our sins,” ‘on account of sin, because of sin. Dr; 
J. Young, ‘‘ Life and Light of Men,” pp. 37—229. 
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and punishment that they should be regarded as such, by Himself and 
the Father. | 

(6). Substitution may be szmfle, or reciprocal, that is, one taking the 
place of a second, or adso the second taking the place of the first. The 
statement that ‘‘ Archelaus did reign in Judea, in the room of his father 
Herod”* affords an instance of the former kind. To make it an 
instance of the latter, it ought to have been added that Herod took the 
place of his son. ‘This latter kind applied to the atonement is a founda- 
tion stone of Calvinian theology, having for its favourite symbol, 
“exchange of places” between the Saviour and every man for whom 
He died, meaning that Christ took the sinner’s liability to the law, and 
the sinner received Christ’s righteousness and exemption from punish- 
ment. In this view Christ is a substitute for the sinner, and the sinner 
for Christ; in other words Christ’s merit (and some would add His 
righteousness) is transferred to the sinner; and the sinner’s obligations 
to Christ. 

The only way in which the mutual exchange could apply to Christ, 
is that, while He takes our place under the curse, we take His in the 
negative sense of becoming of under it. But this comes short of the 
exchange intended by the school referred to. ( Its contention is that we 
step into the positive credit of His active holiness, as literally as He 
into our guilt. There is nothing in the proper notion of substitution to 
|support this view.| Let a, 4, c.be at the three angles of a triangle. 
They may be all moved at once, @ to replace 0, and 4 to replace ¢, and 
c to replace a; or in the reverse order. In either case there is real 
substitution, yet no reciprocal or mutual exchange of places between 
any two. Seth was appointed to Eve a substitute for Abel; but it 
would be absurd to suppose Abel was instead of Seth. Clearly reci- 
procal substitution between Christ and the sinner is nowise involved in 
the radical meaning of the word. Whether it can be established on 
other evidence remains to be considered. 

(7). Inasmuch as the same subject may have several predicates, 
substitution admits of degrees. In any given case, the highest is when 
all the predicates of one subject are transferred to another; and the _ 
degree is lowered by as far as the predicates are not transferred. There 
must be both difference and identity ; change of the subject, and same- 
ness of the things predicated. ‘To say that Christ suffered pain which 
was due to man’s offence, instead of man’s suffering it, is to assert a 
complete substitution in that particular. But to say He suffered some 
other pain which was not due to the offender, instead of man’s suffering 
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the pain which was due, is to weaken the substitution, seeing the 
pain is not the same, and so in that respect He did not take man’s | 
place. { If again we say the suffering of Christ was a punishment of 
man’s sin instead of punishment falling on the sinner, we express a| 
much fuller substitution than when we say He suffered non-penal pain’ 
instead of man’s suffering penal; for in the former case Christ took the | 
place of man in guilt; in the latter He did not. } 

To avoid some supposed difficulties it has been alleged that there 
was not only a substitution of the person of Christ in the room of man, 
but also of some offer kind of suffering instead of the penalty due to 
man’s sin.* ‘This view makes at least two substitutes, namely Christ 
for the sinner, and Christ’s non-penal suffering for the punishment of 
man. The latter carried a little farther would destroy the substitution 
of the subject, as there would be no predicate transferred from one 
subject to the other. In the Christian scheme, Christ took the place of 
man in relation to the law, that is, under guilt. Doubtless the principle 
of commutation obtains in the method of redeeming, one element of 
appropriate value satisfying the law in lieu of another; and yet the 
suffering of Christ must be sufficiently one in penal quality with the 
punisument due to man, to identify the two, and amount to transfer 
from the sinner to his surety. | 

Among the further qualifications it is to be observed that this position | 
does not require the penal sufferings of Christ to be precisely egucvalent 
to all that otherwise would have fallen on the sinner. 

The demur, however, to what has been called mathematical equivalence, 
does not close the somewhat different question of moral equivalency, or 
more correctly speaking, adequacy of value in the sufferings of Christ, 
to outweigh the demerit of man’s sin. If its value were entirely 
derived from suffering, one might well despair of being able to show 
its sufficiency for the deliverance of mankind. But it will be found 
that other great factors unite with the suffering to produce the all- 
sufficiency of the sacrifice to take away sin. 

Neither does the position just taken require that what fell upon 
Christ instead of men, should be in all respects exactly the same as, 
apart from salvation, would have been experienced by them. The 
penalty is comprehended in the general term, “ death,” as that denounced 
against sin, involving dissolution of body and soul, physical and mental 
suffering, separation from God, and in man spiritual darkness and 
depravity. , 
EE SII ert ane cae 

* This seems to be the view advocated by Dr. Kerns in his able and interesting 
little book, ‘* The Atonement in its relation to God’s Universal Empire.” 
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But we must distinguish between sin and death. Only in a metony- 
mical sense can it be said, “sin zs death.” In exact language, death is 
not sin, butits wages. The phrases “ death by sin” and “sin hath reigned 
unto death” plainly indicate that they stand related as cause and effect. 
Sin, considered as a wrong volition cannot be the essence of any 
divinely appointed or inflicted penalty ; 7st, because it would suppose 
God to ordain and enforce sin, which He hates, and in such sense it 
would make Him its author; and second/y, because it would attribute 
to the moral Governor the unwisdom of taking vengeance on violation 
of law by producing a repetition of the very thing which most offends 
Him. Hence all argumentation against penal substitution drawn from 
the assertion that ‘sin zs death,” is inconsequential because based on a 
figure of speech mistaken for an exact definition. 

, Actual sin was not the penalty of man’s actual sin; and therefore it 
/was not necessary for Christ to become personally sinful in bearing 
/our punishment. ‘The spiritual darkness and predilection for moral 
evil, which entered so largely into the dire effects of sin in man could 
not possibly be experienced by the Immaculate Son of God. But their 
absence from the vicarious experience of Christ would not vitiate the 
_ reality or potency of the substitution, so far as the transferable elements 
/ were concerned. 

But while sin, as sin, could not attach to the person of Christ, its 
cuilt, or liability to punishment, might be undertaken by Him, and 
so remain judicially connected with the law. If he suffered the penalty, 
He must have previously come under the liability ; for all just punish- 
ment is a carrying out of liability to it. 

In some passages of Scripture which attribute our sins to Christ, it is 
not easy to decide whether guilt or punishment is primarily intended, 
though both are implied. Guilty for his own sin He could not be; but 
as the representative of a guilty race, there was nothing in His personal 
innocence to preclude His accepting the sinner’s obligation or answer- 
ableness to violated law. 

It is by this time apparent that the idea of substitution about to be 
‘maintained means, that Christ did take the place of sinful men, so 
las to become subject in some great degree to the punitive consequence 
\of man’s transgression. 

On so supernatural a subject the supreme authority is, of course, the 
word of revelation. It is proposed to extract the substance of its 
teaching on the substitution of Christ, by considering Him as the great 
Sacrifice, Ransom, Representative, and Satisfier of Fustice. ‘The evidence 
supplied by these several aspects, will not be dependent on the perfec- 
tion of every part, as in a deductive demonstration where the absence 
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of a single link at any point vitiates the whole. Each section and 
each proof has a validity of its own, and yet so many of them as are 
sound will confirm each other, and greatly enhance the aggregate 
strength of the evidence. 

At the same time, it must be kept in mind that these several aspects 
of our Saviour’s substitution are not separated by straight, rigid lines. 
Some of the Scripture testimonies reappear as our standpoint is changed, 
and they may be fairly used under different heads. Some passages, for 
instance, combine the ideas of ransom and sacrifice. In the mode of 
treatment proposed, it will be found that some of the arguments, like | 
the proof-texts on which they are founded, overlap each other at various 
points ; but it is hoped the result will be to render the main conclusions 
the more clear and certain. 


3. SATISFACTION in the atonement is. the rendering what is due to 
the Divine law—that is, to the authority and dignity of God, who, as 
Moral Ruler, is the author and administrator of law. It is satisfaction 
to justice, because it answers to the requirement of justice. It is 
vicarious when rendered by a person other than he from whom it was 
originally due, in which sense, as a theological term, it has come to be 
almost exclusively used. It indicates that the claims of supreme justice 
on account of man’s sin are met by the vicarious sufferings of Christ, 
in order that the sin might be forgiven. 

Notwithstanding the permanent impress with which Anselm’s “ Cur 
Deus Homo” has stamped the word on the atonement, I do not commit 
myself to his arguments beyond the extent to which they may be en- 
dorsed in the following chapters. Probably I shall look less than, he 
for the satisfaction in the rewardableness of Christ’s active obedience, 
and more in His voluntary obedience unto death, in which the active 
and passive are hardly distinguishable. Some men hold to the use of 
the word in its notion of doing enough for justice, whose explanation of 
the kind of satisfaction rendered by Christ would diverge still more 
widely from the positions of Anselm.* 

Satisfaction looks at the atonement in its judicial aspect, as sacrifice 
does in its devotional. It pre-supposes indebtedness, with law for its 
standard. Ueberweg, in his “ History of Philosophy,”t sets up a false 
antithesis when he says Anselm’s theory of satisfaction “is substantially 
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* ‘Nor is the idea that satisfaction was due to Divine justice a delusion.” ‘Nature 
of the Atonement,” by Dr. J. M. Campbell, p. 117. But Dr. Campbell has his own 


’ ideas on the sort ar satisfaction due. 


Mavoll., p.. 375. 
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an application of juridical analogies to relations that are simply ethical 
and religious ;” the sophistical assumption of the critic being that what is 
ethical cannot also be juridical. Satisfaction and sacrifice are but two sides 
of the same thing. The satisfaction implies what is essentially ethical and 
religious ; and sacrifice implies relations that are essentially juridical. 
Ethical relations and punishment of sin are common to both. The 
atoning sacrifice was made to honour the law, and the satisfaction of 
justice was an offering to God. Hence the absurdity of supposing the 
ethical and religious to exclude the juridical. 

Bishop Stillingsfleet will not allow the term satisfaction to be applied 
to the punishment of the offender, which he prefers to call payment. 
It would seem, however, that whatever fulfils the righteous demands of 
the law, whether it be man’s perfect obedience to its precept, his 
endurance of its full penalty after disobedience, or the offering of a 
proportionable and acceptable equivalent to punishment, may be so 
designated : for either of the three meets the claim. Receiving any one 
of them, justice requires no further satisfaction. Enough is done for 
the purpose. If satisfaction were necessarily vicarious, the word could 
not be applied to the full punishment of the transgressor. But there is 
no apparent reason for so confining its meaning. An equivalent or 
substitute is supposed to yield to the law the compliance and honour 
which otherwise would have been justly exacted in the enforcement of 
the penal sanction. The entire punishment of the sinner would not, 
like the action of a substitute, form a basis of pardon; but would 
equally fulfil the just demands of the law ; and, for aught that appears, 
might with propriety be called a satisfaction, although the occasions for 
using it with that reference are rare.* 

To satisfy justice is not to satisfy a mere abstraction; but the personal 
God of whose character justice is an indispensable phase, and law the 
infallible, authoritative, indefeasible expression. It is nevertheless 
helpful to the representation of the truth to associate satisfaction with 
that attribute out of which the demand more particularly arises. 

Nor is it a mere show of satisfying God, for the real satisfaction or 
contentment of His creatures, as if it were needed only to keep up 
appearances of justice in their eyes. While deeply affecting all moral 
subjects, the demand which is to be met springs out of the essential 
righteousness of God. 


* «The legal sense of the word satisfaction is the appeasing a creditor on the subject 
of his debt, not necessarily by the payment of it (sa/utio), but by any means that he 
will accept. It is used more than once by Tertullian, but not in the sense of vicarious 
satisfaction in that sense, no doubt, it owes its currency to Anselm.” Archbishop 
Thompson, in ‘* Aids to Faith,” p. 350. 
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If it be admitted that the law Aas any demand whatever, it is as 
intelligible to speak of satisfying as of meeting it. If there be any 
honour required by the absolute Sovereign in relation to His law, it is 
as rational to talk of satisfying as of falaline the requirement ; and if it 
may be met otherwise than by complete punishment of the disobedient, 
it is fair to distinguish the process by the name of satisfaction. Whether 
such process be true or false, the word, being expressive of a distinct 
idea under debate, may be usefully employed in stating the position to 
be maintained. 

The objection to the use of the term because the Bible does not use 
it in the same sense, even if allowed to be true in its premisses, is 
extremely puerile in its reasoning. He who entertains it cannot con- 
sistently stop short of rejecting all religious terms not found in the sacred 
volume—an extreme course actually taken by some, perhaps in rebound 
from scholastic jargon, or because it seems to afford a refuge from the 
attacks of criticism, and allows their religious beliefs to remain in a state 
of nebulosity, undefined, uncertain, untranslatable, and incapable of 
discussion. 

This squeamish refusal to admit any religious doctrine, unless it be 
expressed in the very words of Scripture, dishonours the book it affects 
to revere, retards the investigation and dissemination of its doctrine, 
and bans the most devout and intelligent study of theology. ‘The 
Bibliolatry which forbids the turning of Scripture words into others of 
the same tongue, lest fallibility should mar the truth, in order to be 
self-consistent, ought to reject the turning of them out of one language 
into another by fallible translators, and to refuse all Scripture not in the 
original tongue ; nay, its principle carried out, would refuse all extant 
transcriptions, since none of them were supernaturally inspired, and, 1 
excluding all but the very words penned by the ancient seers, it would 
deprive the world of all authoritative Scripture ; for not a shred of the 
original manuscripts do we possess. 

By all means let Divine truth be expressed in the language of the 
Bible. But let not other language be interdicted ; for by change and 
comparison of different terms for the same idea men are often better 
able to come at each other’s thoughts. 

Moreover, in every systemised branch of knowledge, it is highly 
convenient for the advancement of truth to have certain terms into 
which the import of many words is compressed, and the significance of 
which is fixed, and well understood on all sides. By this means, 
confusion of thought is avoided, and instead of endless circumlocution, 
at once cumbrous and bewildering, these key-words afford ‘a simple 
and easy vehicle for the representation and interchange of subtle and 
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complex ideas. They have become essential to every established 
science; and to deny them to theology is to clog that highest department 
of knowledge with a disability to which the truth-loving intellect will 
not permanently submit. 

To those who would defend the proscription of such verbal facilities, 
by denouncing theology, that is, religious truth in systemised form, it is 
enough to reply that until some reason is adduced, showing why 
religious knowledge may not be classified and scientifically arranged as 
well as any other kind, seekers of truth will continue to regard theology 
as immensely auxiliary to the right understanding of revelation, and will 
feel justified in using well-understood representative terms, not as self- 
evident axioms, but as legitimate instruments for the study and 
development of the most vital questions on the greatest of all subjects. 

If the presence of the word in the English Bible were a séme gud non, it 
would not be impossible to point to its use in a somewhat analogous 
sense, where the Levitical precept commands, ‘Ye shall take no 
satisfaction for the life of a murderer, which is guilty of death: but he 
shall surely be put to death; and ye shall take no satisfaction for him 
that is fled to the city of his refuge, that he should come again to 
dwell in the land until the death of the priest.”* There is evident 
allusion to claims of justice satisfied by other means than the punishment 
of the offender. The liberty to use the word, however, is not dependent 
on the fact that our translators have happened to introduce it in this 
instance, which is cited only for the benefit of those who will have none 
but Bible words. 

With satisfaction, as with other terms, the real objection in some 
minds, is probably not to the word as inappropriate to the thing it 
represents, but to the thing itself. If they had no quarrel with the 
ideas signified, it is likely they would have none with the word. 

The unreasonableness of the objection further appears when it is 
recollected that the term is not employed as containing in itself any 
proof of the thoughts it represents. ‘Their support 1s sought outside the 
word. It is used as a convenient instrument for conveying them. ‘The 
doctrine is not begged in the introduction of the word which utters it ; 
but stands or falls, according to the evidence adduced. Anselm, who 
fastened the name on a doctrine which had long been known, did not 
first apply the term, and then reason from its significance that the 
doctrine was true; but argued its truth on totally different grounds. 
His arguments would have been just as sound, though perhaps not so 
lucid, had he chosen to use some other term.7 


* Num. xxxi. 31, 32. 
t In proof that the ideas denoted by the term satisfaction were in vogue long before 
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Had these distinctions been always kept in mind, it is scarcely credible 
that opponents would have carped so bitterly, and often, at the presence 
of the word in this controversy ; still less, that they would have so 
frequently caricatured the doctrine intended, as if it were that God was 
an impulsive despot, incensed by the sin of man, and refusing to forgive 
until His wounded feelings had been soothed by a revengeful infliction 
of pain on somebody, anyhow. ‘Those who assail such ideas, as if they 
were couched in the word satisfaction, may gain an easy victory ; but it 
will be only over monsters born of their own fancy, or the misrepresenta- 
tions of their false guides. 


4. PRopitTiaTIon (O. T. 193, N. T tAacuds) is a Scriptural term 
often translated atonement. ‘The primary idea is fo cover; as if an 
offence were thereby hidden from the eye of the person offended. It 
denotes an act, by which a person wronged is rendered favourable or 
merciful to the wrongdoer, as when Jacob sought to turn away the anger 
of his brother Esau with gifts, saying, ‘I will appease (propitiate) him 
with the present that goeth before me ;” and in the proverb “ The wrath 
of a king is as messengers of death; but a wise man will acify it.” 
This was the publican’s idea, when he prayed, “God be merciful 
(‘AdoOyrt) to me a sinner.” The same appears in the promise of God 
to favour rebellious Jerusalem, ‘“‘When I am pacified (propitiated) towards 
thee for all that thou hast done.”* 

The notion which pervades the various uses of the word, and which 
is so prominent in the work of Christ, is the averting of displeasure. 
As a sacrificial term, it denotes the offering up to God of something in 
consideration of which His retributive anger does not take its course 
against the person for whom the offering is made. Consistently with 
this design of obtaining the favour of God for the sinner, it is some- 
times rendered to reconcile, or make reconciliation.f The great 
_propitiation of Christ is the sacrifice which He made of Himself, when 
He became obedient unto death instead of guilty man, and so rendered 
it just, as well as merciful, for God to justify the sinner on such con- 


ditions as He might appoint. 


Anselm taught, take the testimony of an enemy to the doctrine, Dr, Farley, in 
distinguishing the orthodox views of the atonement as (1) warlike to the Iith century, 
(2) legal to the Reformation, (3) governmental to the present, says, ‘To each and all 
of these theories one great idea is common—satisfaction.” ‘* Unitarianism Defined. 

Frederick A. Farley, D.D., p. 181; and Professor Jowett remarks that Athanasius 
differs from Anselm only in being less distinct. ‘St. Paul’s Epistles,” vol. II., p. 573. 


* Gen. xxxii. 20, Prov. xvi. 4, Luke xviii. 13, Ezek. xvi. 63. 
+ See Lev. vi. 30, viii. 15, 16, 20; 2 Chron, xxix. 24; Ezek, xliii. 20—26, 
SAV L551 75) 20, 
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But the turning away of the wrath of God is not to be confounded 
with the gratification of a passion, or any sensibility such as shows itself 
in the vengeful emotions of the creature. God is as far from liking to 
see pain in His creatures, Zevse, as from utter indifference to their state 
and deserts. The likeness of His wrath to man’s may be in tendency 
rather than nature. But wrath is so frequently and emphatically 
ascribed to Him, that it cannot be dismissed as a mere pretence. 
Seeing its invariable object is sin, or sinners, and its operation punish- 
ment, it cannot include less than positive disapprobation of the creature 
on account of his moral conduct. The many examples of its being 
kindled, or quenched, towards portions of His subjects, show that 
change is possible to it, though not to the essential perfection out of 
which it proceeds. Perfect wisdom, goodness, and righteousness, 
belong to Him essentially and immutably; but such change in His 
disposition, and attitude towards men, as is implied in their coming 
successively under His approbation and disapprobation, favour and 
condemnation, complacency and displeasure, and the same in the 
reverse order, is evinced in those Scriptures which tell of His wrath 
provoked and revealed, His indignation burning, His constant anger 
with the wicked, and His anger turned away. As David changed from 
the upright man of God to the darkly-plotting, adulterous murderer, 
there was a corresponding change in the disposition and treatment of 
God towards him, and again a change when the penitent was delivered 
from bloodguiltiness. 

The turning away of Divine wrath was a manifest object of atoning 
sacrifices.* Taking His wrath, not for a perturbed, impulsive, or 
malignant feeling, or any kind of passion, which would in the least’ 
derogate from His glory, but a punitive judicial attitude towards the 
persons concerned, and in behalf of supreme righteousness and majesty, 
to bring about the reversal of that attitude to one of favour is to 
propitiate God. . 

Those who deny such propitiation because it implies change, do not 
escape the blow of their own objection. If rejecting this propitiation 
they affirm ‘the natural and essential placability of the Divine nature,” t 
and if He is accordingly placated, which implies mutation from an unap- 
peased to an appeased state, the only difference on this point is that, while 
others regard Him as placable zw7th, they regard Him as placable wthout 
objective means. Satisfaction contemplates the bar to salvation in 
the justice of the Divine law, which needed to be met; propitiation 


* See Num. xvi. 46—§8, viii. 19 ; Job xlii, 7, 8. 
+ Dr. Priestly, ‘‘ Theol. Repos.” 
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looks at the same thing in the displeasure of the Lawgiver, which 
needed to be removed. The former presents the judicial aspect, the 
latter the sacrificial. In the one, the necessity of atonement seems to 
arise from the inviolability of law; in the other, from the personal 
relation of the Creator. But the two are one, their presenting different 
aspects notwithstanding. ‘The personal displeasure appears in the will 
to enforce the justice of the law, and is turned away by the satisfaction 
of that justice. The justice of the law is expressed in declaring the 
personal displeasure, and is satisfied by the sacrifice which propitiates 
that displeasure. 

Unquestionably we are saved by the propitiation of Christ. In the 


following pages an attempt will be made to show that vicarious suffering 
was of the essence of the saving process.* 


5. ExpmATION also imports a religious act, by virtue of which the 
guilt of sin is annulled. Propitiation looks to God with the design of 
removing His anger. Satisfaction looks more especially to,and endeavours 
to meet the obligation due to law; while the more direct reference of 
expiation is to the sin, with the view of nullifying its penal consequences. 
Hence it is common to say, the atonement satisfies justice, propitiates 
God, and expiates sin.t But these are only different ways of appre- 
hending the same thing. The one essential thing common to them all 
is the deliverance of man from his due guilt and punishment by the 
penal substitution of Christ. 


* In reply to Dr. Priestly’s assertion that the sacrificial atonement merely implies 
**the making of anything clean or holy,” Archbp. Magee observes, ‘*‘ The term 153 
in its primary sense signifies to smear or cover with pitch, as appears from Gen. vi. 14, 
and from this covering with pitch it has been metaphorically transferred to things of a 
‘different nature; insomuch that in all the thirty-seven instances of extra-levitical 
atonement adduced by Dr. Taylor, he asserts that the word 733 retains some- 
thing of this original sense. . . ‘The fallacy of Dr. Priestly’s interpretation consists 
in this, that he assumes that to be the sole end of the atonement, which, although an 
undoubted consequence from it, was inseparably connected with, and subservient to, 
another and more important effect : the atonement indeed purifying, so as to qualify 
- for the service and worship of God; but this purification consisting in the removal of 
that which unfitted and disqualified for such sacred purposes; bringing what was 
undeserving the Divine regard into a state of agreement with the Divine purity, and 
rendering it the object of the Divine approbation. To make atonement, then, to 
God, was to remove what was offensive ; and thus by conciliating the Divine favour, 
to sanctify for the Divine service.”—‘‘ Discourses and Dissertations,’ &c., Vol. L., 
pp. 326—8. 

+ “Both these words (expiation and propitiation) represent the same Greek word 
iAdoxeoOar. When construed as it is constantly in the classics, with tv Oedv or Tobs 
6covs, it means to propitiate by sacrificial expiation. In the New Testament it is 
construed with tés éuaprlas (Ileb. ii. 17), and is properly translated 70 expiate. 
Expiation removes the veatws or guilt of sin.  Reatus is that obligation to suffer the 
penalty which is inherent in sin . . ~_ sacrificial expiation among heathens, Jews, 
and Christians, has always been regarded as a true pena vicaria.” Dr. Hodge, on 
‘‘The Atonement,” p. 38. 
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But as the vicarious sufferings of Christ are not identical with the act 
of pardon flowing out of them, His propitiation, or satisfaction in 
expiating the sin of man, is distinct from the justification, of which 
it is the procuring cause. If the act of atonement were strictly identical 
with that of forgiveness, there would be no such act as the forgiveness 
of God, except as it took place in the sacrifice of Christ. ‘That this 
was not the case is clear from the fact that, prior to believing, men for 
whom Christ died are unforgiven. He is the propitiation set forth, 7 
order that God may justify “him which believeth in Jesus.” ‘ By him 
all that believe are justified,” and since they are not justified until they 
believe, though Christ had already atoned for them, it follows that 
expiation is not forgiveness, except potentially, but the great efficacious 
work, in virtue of which forgiveness is bestowed on all who will comply 
with the appointed conditions. 

Dr. Bushnell holds to propitiation and rejects expiation. But from 
the unnatural and unscriptural meaning he puts on the former, he might 
as well reject both.* ' 


* It would be superfluous to contend for the expiatory sense of fAdaxouo1, when Dr. 
Bushnell, despite his eagerness to extrude the idea from Christianity, feels bound to 
admit ‘‘ that the Greek word is used also in the classics, where I am not able to deny 
that itis largely or quite commonly used to signify expiation.” ‘‘ Forgiveness and 
Law,” p. 81. 

Dr. Young, too, says, ‘‘ The pagan meaning of iAdopuds is undoubted ; the word 
was constantly used by pagan writers to mark the supposed effect of sacrifices, in 
propitiating the gods to whom they were offered ... . while the inspired writers 
of the New Testament used the accepted, sacrificial word, iAacuds, this is no proof 
that they used it in the accepted meaning.” —‘‘ Light and Life of Men,” p. 322. But 
when the New Testament writers apply the same word to the death of Christ, he 
gratuitously degrades it to a figure of speech. It would require strong proof for 
believing it changed its radical notion. 

So Professor Jowett, finding the original meaning of the word against him, says, 
The oat of Christ is not a sacrifice in the ancient sense.”—‘‘ St. Paul’s Epistles,” 

I., p. 561. 
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GCUAPTHR OI 
SUBSTITUTION AS IMPLIED IN THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST. 


1. ZLype and antitype-—It cannot be denied that the sufferings and 
death of Christ are often set forth in sacrificial terms, by New Testa- 
ment writers; but to evade its force the language has been called 
rhetorical, and Jewish, as if it were a mere accommodation to Jewish 
habits of religious thought. It is a reasonable presumption that under 
the same Supreme Ruler of the human race, the nature of atonement in 
the preparatory dispensations, would have some important characteristic 
in common with atonement in that which is consummatory. The former 
economies being prefigurements and types of the latter, it is natural to 
expect that what was ¢yfzca/ in the one, would be vea//y contained in the 
other. It were strange, indeed, if analogies held in a multiplicity of minor 
points, and failed in the matter of atoning for sin, which occupied so 
large and central a place in all the dispensations since the fall, and most 
vitally affected the interests of mankind.* It is in marked opposition 
to any such exception, that we read ‘For the law being a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image of those things, can never 
with those sacrifices, which they offered year by year, make the comers . 
thereunto perfect.”t Here, “sacrifices,” the very subject in which the 
_ analogy is alleged not to hold, are explicitly mentioned. Dr. J. Young 
seeks to dull the edge of this passage by remarking that “no one in his 
senses would seek the shadow in order to correct, or complete his idea 
of a substance which was before him.”{ Nevertheless, as the substance 
must correspond to the shadow, so the sacrifices of the New Testament 
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* «©The New Testament is rooted and grounded in the Old, and therefore to seek 
to understand the New Testament apart from the Old is as vain as to seek to learn a 
language without first mastering its alphabet. Sacrifice, we know, in one or other of 
_its many forms, was the great feature of the Jewish worship. | In the ceremonial Jaw, 
which prescribed for a Jew the method of access to God, sacrifice was constantly 
emerging, like the golden thread in a tissue.” —Dean Goulburn in “Christian Faith 
and the Atonement,” p. 24. 

woke. xX 1. . 

t “Life and Light of Men,” p. 331. 
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must correspond to those of the Old; and when the reality and shape of 
_ the substance are in dispute, the shadow may be used to confirm the 
truth. If any one were far enough out of his senses to deny the reality 
or shape of the substance, it would be sensible to point him to the 
shadow. 

If, as few would deny, the whole system of ancient sacrifice was 
symbolical, and not efficacious, what does it symbolise, if not the really 
efficacious offering of Christ? It is allowed to have been not a reality, 
but a figure; but of what, if not of His sacrifice? While the Epistle 
to the Hebrews draws out the contrast between the offering of Christ 
and those of earlier times, it never intimates that its nature was not 
prefigured in them ; but rather that His offering accomplished effectually 
what they did ceremonially, or typically. It was a true and proper 
“offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all,” through which ‘we 
are sanctified.” 

To deny the reality of His sacrifice would imply the denial of His 
priesthood ; for it was as “High Priest” that He “offered Himself 
without spot to God.” Nor was He priest in a metaphorical sense, else 
He could not in that capacity be spoken of as making ‘reconciliation 
(=atonement) for the sins of the people.”* The service of the taber- 
nacle “in which were offered both gifts and sacrifices,” “‘was a figure 
for the time then present,” or as rendered by Moses Stuart, ‘a type 
down to the present time.” 

If, when Christ is described as ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world,” ‘a Lamb without blemish and without spot,” “ the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” “led as a Lamb to the 
slaughter,” and “our passover sacrificed,” there be not sufficient warrant 
to expect in the sacrifice a similitude to the essential elements of the 
Mosaic offerings, language was never more calculated to mislead. These 
descriptions, combined with the declarations that He is the propitiation 
and propitiatory, duly establish our right to interpret the nature of His 
atonement according to the essential ideas of those which for many 
centuries typified it. Besides what were written in the Prophets and 
Psalms, there were things ‘written in the law of Moses,” according to 
which it ‘ behoved the Christ to suffer.” + 

Of course the analogy of His sacrifice is not to the bloodless offerings 


erLODyeEGLOy Stl 7) 1x. 9. 


+ “In the English language, ¢yZe is used not for similitude merely, but for something, 
under the ancient covenant which was specially designed, on the part of God, to be a 
symbol of some person or event that was to exist or take place under the new one. 
—M. Stuart 77 loco, 


~ Luke xxiv. 44—6. 
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of the Levitical system, which had a different nature and object ; but 
to the bleeding altar sacrifices, which consisted of (1) the sin-offerings 
and trespass-offerings ; (2) the burnt-offerings; and (3) the peace- 
offerings. * 

There were times in the ceremonial economy when God spurned or 
denounced animal sacrifices, because His people were relying on the 
merit of offering them, to the neglect of true piety, justice, and mercy. 
To draw from that an inference that they had no great significance, 
would be utterly erroneous, and in direct Opposition to their solemn 
appointment. 

The use of the Scriptural right to seek guidance on the subject of our 
Lord’s death, from the essential features of Old Testament sacrifice, 
discovers, first, the transfer of penalty. 

Why was the shedding of d/o0d so necessary to the validity of che 
sacrifice that, without it, there could be no remission? Why is it “the 
blood that maketh atonement for the soul?” + ‘This question is partly 
answered by observing that ‘ the blood is the Zz,” and to take the blood 
was a phrase synonymous with taking the life. The blood of Abel 
which cried from the ground was the guilt of shedding his blood, or 
taking away his life. 

But why was it necessary to the sacrifice that the life should be taken, 
that is, death inflicted ? The only satisfactory answer is, that death was 
the penalty due to the person or persons for whose sin the sacrifice was 
made. All sin is against God ; even that which is against man is much 
more against Him. Its wages is death, in accordance with the primeval 
law, ‘“‘ Thou shalt surely die ;” and the oft-repeated principle, “‘ The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” The offerer of the animal stood before God, 
under the obligation to die for his sin. He escaped death, however, by 
the infliction of death on the victim he brought. ‘Thus the blood of the: 
victim was shed instead of his blood—uits life was taken instead of his— 
death for sin fell on a creature that could have no sin of its own, as was 
signified by its being without spot or blemish, and in its prime. | It is 
plain the stroke due to one fell on the other. 

And as before the transfer, the stroke which impended was penal, and 
as the exchange did not transmute the character of the victim, it was a 
penal infliction when it fell on the substitute. The animal took the place 
of the guilty man under the punishment. 

This interpretation is supported by a class of texts in which the blood 
of one is considered as coming on the head of another. When the two 


* See Kurtz on Sacrifice, p. oh: 
Lev, vite FI; 
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spies spoke to Rahab about the capture of Jericho, they said, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall go out of the doors of thy house into the street, his blood 
shall be upon his head, and we shall be guiltless ;” * meaning that the 
guilt of the rash act and its punishment should belong to himself. When 
therefore, they added, “and whosoever shall be with thee in the house, 
his blood shall be on our head, if any hand be upon him” (z.e. if he be 
killed) ; they must have intended that the guilt and punishment of his 
being kiiled would be transferred to them. 

When, of a capital offender, the Word of the Lord says, ‘‘ His blood 
shall be upon him,”t it clearly denotes that the guilt of his crime is 
upon himself. The Jews, at the height of their enraged malice, 
exclaimed of Jesus, ‘‘His blood be upon us and our children ;” } 
which proposed that the answerableness for the killing of Jesus should 
be transferred from Pilate to them and their progeny, and the guilt and 
punishment also, if the victim were innocent. The meaning of blood 
upon the head in these places, whether or not the language be derived’ 
from the sacrificial custom of laying the hands of the guilty on the head 
of the animal to be slain, sheds light on the meaning of that custom, 
showing that guilt and punishment, represented by blood, may be trans- 
ferred from one person to another. 

The idea of blood for blood—death for death—the diversion of the 
penal stroke from the wrong-doer to his substitute, indicates the meaning 
of Isaiah, when describing the Messiah as ‘fan offering for sin,” as 
pouring out His soul (or life) unto death; and is in exact accord 
with many New Testament phrases, which ascribe salvation to the dood 
of the Lamb. 

Another divinely-appointed feature in the process, indicates transfer 
of guilt apart from any direct reference to it. Such a change is involved 
in the transfer of penalty ; for how could any being, having no guilt of 
its own, suffer the punishment of another, unless the obligation to suffer 
it was also transferred? ‘There can be no such thing under nghteous 
government as vicarious punishment without vicarious obligation to suffer 
It. 

But the transfer of guilt is symbolised as manifestly as that of punish- 
ment. What else can be the meaning of the minute, solemn, and oft-repeated 
command, that the offender should place his hand upon the head of the 
substituted animal about to be slain, and in consideration of whose death 
he was to be forgiven? In the case of the scapegoat, Aaron was fequired 
at the same time, to “confess over him all the iniquities of the children 


* Joshua ii. 19. 
ft Ezek. xviii, 3. 
I Matt. xxvii, 26; 
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of Israel, and all their transgressions, and all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat?” * Although this particular animal was 
not offered on the altar, the ordinance shows that the idea of transferred 
guilt, closely associated with the laying of the sinner’s hands on the 
head of the innocent victim, was familiar to the Levitical system. 

Elsewhere, the laying-on of hands symbolises the solemn communica- 
tion of something from one to another, as when Jacob laid his hands on 
Ephraim and Manasseh, and Christ on little children, to symbolise 
the communication of blessing. The laying-on of apostles’ hands 
betokened the communication of the Holy Ghost, as if from the 
apostles themselves. The hands of Moses laid on his successor was 
the outward sign of honour passing from Moses to Joshua. The laying- 
on of hands was often simultaneous with the impartation of health to the 
afflicted. 

In the consecration of Levites to their sacred work, the people in 
whose stead they were to officiate had to place their hands upon them. 
In. the case of the blasphemer, those who heard him curse, as if to 
clear themselves from association with his sin, were required to “lay 
their hands upon his: head,” before the congregation put him to 
death. t 

It is not, as Kurtz seems to think, necessary to this argument that 
some “ power, gift, affection, or obligation,” was actually transmitted dy 
the imposition of hands. It is sufficient that the form was symbolical of 
something passing, whether at the moment or not, from one to another ; 
for the imposition of hands on the devoted animal was z¢se/f also 
symbolical of the conveyance of guilt, and not the actual medium. 

Attaching to the sacrificial imposition of hands the notion which is 
manifest in so many other applications of the practice, it appears that 
the guilt of the offerer ceremonially passed from him to the victim, and 
if that was typical of the efficacious sacrifice of Christ, it is further 
taught that the guilt of those for whom He was offered was laid upon 
Him. 

Guilt and punishment are so closely interjoined as cause and effect 
(more than transgression and punishment), that neither the Scripture nor 
its expositors have always deemed it needful to keep them distinct in 
terms. Each implying the other, they are not unfrequently expressed by 
the same word ; and for the same reason, to prove the presence of either 
is, in some cases, to prove that both are present. 


Selsey. XVI 21s 
+ Gen. xvii. 13—4; Matt. xix. 13—5 5 1 Aipieieay tee ae ee 17: Deut xxxign0: 
Num, viiii 10; Lev. xxii. fto—6. 
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2. The Scapegoat (Lev. xvi.). Much dispute has arisen on the doctrine 
symbolised by the peculiar treatment of the scapegoat: some taking 
“into the wilderness” (nur) to mean the place to which the goat 
was to be driven; others, the goat itself; others, an evil demon to whom 
the goat was to be sent as a defiance, now that sin was cancelled, or 
as others think (in opposition to Lev. xvii. 7) as a sacrifice to him, and 
others regard the phrase as an abstract noun, denoting ‘‘ for complete 
removal.” There are also differences respecting the confession, and 
putting of the people’s sins on the head of the animal. Some under- 
stand the sins up to this stage to be unexpiated ; and others (as 
Kurtz) to have been expiated in the offering of the other goat, and now 
placed on the scapegoat to be borne utterly away. But on the idea of 
removing sin by transfer there can be no reasonable doubt: ‘f And Aaron 
shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess 
over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their trans- 
gressions in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat.” 

It is not contended that in this goat a/one a full representation is given 
of the sacrificial work of Jesus. But that feature, which forms the 
subject of our present inquiry, stands out in such bold relief, that no 
other element would be so difficult to deny. Whether the sins were 
already atoned for, or remained to be atoned for by this part of the 
ceremony, certain it is, that they were confessed over and put upon the 
head of an innocent being in order to removal, teaching, that such 
transfer was neither the unjust nor the impossible thing which is often 
alleged. 

The treatment of the scapegoat, however, cannot be understood apart 
from the sacrifice of the companion goat. ‘They were complements of 
one ceremony. The intention being to show the exfzation and removal 
of sin by the penal death of a substitute, one animal alone could not so 
well have served both purposes. Consequently two animals were 
appointed for-one sacrifice. The priest was to take “two kids for a 
(one) sin-offering.” The kid on which the lot for the Lord fell was 
to be killed, and its blood sprinkled in order to make an atonement ; 
that on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat, was associated with the 
other, and its bearing away the sins of all the people was a continuation, 
and indispensable completion of the sin-offering made unto the Lord by 
the slaughter of the first kid. Taken together as one typical sacrifice 
they vividly illustrate the nature of the atonement made for the sins of 
the world by Him who became an offering and a sacrifice unto God, the 
innocent sufferer of our punishment. 


3. Epistle to the Hebrews, Chaps, ix. and x. The antitype explained 
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by its type furnishes conclusive evidence of the translation of our guilt 
and punishment to Christ ; which is considerably augmented if the 
sacrificial representations of His relation to sinners in the New Testa- 
ment be taken into account. It is impossible to deal disconnectedly 
with the several sacrificial passages in the ninth and tenth of Hebrews 
without weakening the total force of their testimony; so intimately are the 
altar ideas of the Old Testament interwoven with the sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. ! 

In the antitype as in the type we see that the olyect of the suffering 
was the forgiveness of sin. The latter aimed at purging “the conscience 
from dead works,” or, as it is further called, ‘conscience of sins,” that 
is, the sense of guilt, in order that men might serve the living God; the 
former both aimed at and was equal to its full accomplishment. Our 
Lord assumed the ‘‘body” ‘ prepared” for Him, in order to achieve 
what ‘the blood of bulls and goats” had failed in, namely, to ‘take 
away sins.” Thus He became a “sin-offering.” He “offered one 
sacrifice for sins.” ‘Where remission of these is, there is no more 
offering for sin.” 

The means taken for this end was to “offer” “to God” a “sacrifice,” 
(a sacrifice for sins, vii, 27) the very course prescribed for the purpose in 
the ancient economy. The sacrifice was Himself, including His 
“body,” and the giving up of His life; for it was ““by means of death :” 
by which offering ‘‘ we are sanctified,” “ perfected,” “ purged” in “ con- 
science from dead works :” sin was thereby “ put away ;” terms denoting 
either the removal of guilt, or reception of blessings to which guilt, as 
long as it remained, was the insuperable bar. ‘The sacrifice of Himself 
was made only “once in the end of the world,” actually begun and com- 
pleted at a fixed time, in contrast to the unavailing offerings of the 
priests, which had to be repeated year by year. 

But though offered at that particular time, it had efficacy for the sins 
of long preceding ages. It was not to cancel the sin of His contempo- 
raries and successors only; but was ‘“‘for the redemption of the trans- 
gressions under the first covenant,” that is, the transgressors who had 
found forgiveness in the times of the old dispensation owed it to the 
virtue of His death. 

“Its efficacy was equally prospective; for He entered heaven with His 
own blood, ‘ obtaining eternal redemption.” 

Wherein, then, lay the adaptation of that offering to such end? ‘The 
answer supplied by the writer is one with the words of Isaiah and Peter, 
“Christ was once offered to dear the sins of many.” It will be shown in 
the latter portion of this chapter that to bear sin or iniquity is, by 
metonymy, a Scripture phrase for bearing the guilt or punishment of sin. 
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The import of dearing (dvahépw) might be gathered from the fifty-third 
of Isaiah, to which this text like the language of Peter’s first epistle 
alludes. But the Hebrew epistle affords independent proof that its 
notion here, is to endure, to sustain the weight of, to carry, to be under, 
or lift up as a burden. For He bore them in the offering of Himself; 
and that offering was His suffering and death (compare v. 25-6). He 
bore them sacrificially by giving Himself to death. Bearing the sins was 
the same as “the sacrifice for sins ;’? such a sin-bearing was peculiar to 
His first advent ; for in His second He shall be ‘‘ without sin.” 

None but the vicarious theory will explain these two chapters. Apply 
that which makes the sin-bearing, the sinful treatment received at the 
hands of His enemies, or the misfortune resulting naturally, not morally, 
from the sins of men ; and it will directly collide with the mora/ charac- 
ter of His sufferings ; which is distinctly connected with the desert of 
sin, Inasmuch as it was intended to obtain redemption from the evil of 
“transgressions,” or purgation of conscience from dead works. ‘The 
theory clashes with the object of His suffering, which was to obtain 
“remission of sins,” for which mere misfortune, or cruel treatment could 
have no adaptation—with the sacrificial character of the suffering, which 
made it an oblation to God, the virtue of which was carried into the 
most holy place on high, as the ground of pardon—with the stress laid 
on the blood of Christ as availing for the moral ends sought—with the 
design and pre-arrangement of God, that such an offering of Himself, 
including His body, should be “ prepared,” in order to be offered, in 
accordance with which He “was once offered,” not as the natural and 
unfortunate effect of bad treatment, but 2 order that (eis) He might 
thereby “bear the sins of many ”—with the statement that the redemp- 
tion of (or from) ‘the transgressions” was ‘‘ by means of death,” which’ 
represents death as the procuring cause—and with the world-wide 
influence of the offering upon transgressors, including those ‘under 
the old covenant.” r 

For the interpretation of all these comprehensive sentences, connecting 
the death of Christ so closely with the penal effects of sin, from which it was 
to deliver mankind, the idea of mere misfortune is out of all proportion. 

Try the theory which considers the chief value of His death for 
sinners to have consisted in the influence of His exemplary fortitude in 
the true and right ; and it falls equally short of the language of the 
Epistle. What connection is there between the good example of Jesus 
under persecution, and our remission of sins and deliverance from a 
guilty conscience? If that be all that is meant, why say so much about 
the necessity of the d/ood in order to attain the object? Christ was 
self-sacrificed : ‘ He through the eternal spirit offered himself.” Adopting 
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that as the “ means” for the redemption of transgressions, His appearance 
once at the end of the world was “in order to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.” He sought death—laid down His own life. But 
if originally and throughout He designed to die, and made the malice 
of the Jews the instrument for that purpose, merely to give an example 
of adherence to the true and right, He was simply a suicide, and as 
unjustifiable as any other man who should, by similar means and for a 
like end, bring about a premature termination of his natural life. 

How, again, could His mere example have a saving influence on any 
one of the millions of sinners already dead ? or what, then, could be the 
meaning of His blood taken within the veil? or why the salvation of 
the world attributed to His example alone, when religious biography 
has furnished so many others ? 

Place alongside these chapters the theory that His sin-bearing and 
sacrifice mean His sympathy with sinful men in their wretched plight ; 
and it will grate against the Scripture doctrine no less harshly than the 
older heresies. How could any depth of sympathy redeem the trans- 
gressors of former dispensations? Some of its advocates say this sympathy 
is eternal, and must run on for ever. But if so, it cannot be the 
sin-bearing ascribed to Christ in these chapters; for at the second 
advent He will be ‘without sin.” His sympathy doubtless continues 
through the present economy ; “but now ovce in the end of the world 
(dispensation) hath he appeared, to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.” “He was once offered to bear the sins of many.” 

If the special virtue were in His sympathy, it may be asked again, why 
the necessity of His “ ddood,” and ‘‘ death,” in order to deliver from guilt ? 

The sympathy of Christ, though it had relation to others, was a sub- 
jective state in His own experience, and remains with Him in His 
mediatorial exaltation; whereas the sacrifice which saves men from 
their sins was an objective oblation completed by His death on the 
cross. “This man, affer He had offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever 
sat down on the right hand of God.” ‘“‘For by one offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 

Nor is the interpretation mended by treating the whole account of 
this great sacrifice as r/eforical; since it has been seen that there is 
more reality in the antitype than the type. We are plainly told the 
blood of Christ “much more” accomplished real ease of conscience 
than the blood of bulls and goats ceremonially “sanctified to the 
purifying of the flesh.” 

In short, if we reduce this grand sacrifice to a rhetorical flourish, 
logical consistency will require us to accept likewise a rhetorical priest, 
a rhetorical gift of His life, and a rhetorical efficacy for the remission 
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of sins, until one of the sublimest exhibitions of the plan of redemp- 
tion is deprived of its worth, and little remains but a heap of empty 
words. . 

The only theory commensurate with the deep import of these chap- 
ters is that which regards the sacrificed Christ as our substitute. Then 
the sins which Christ bore correspond to the guilt and penalty due to 
our sin; the suffering and death were ours, the “something to offer” 
was Himself, according to the will of the Father, and for our salvation. 

Throughout a large portion of this epistle the sacrificial death of Christ 
must have been a ruling thought in the mind of the writer. As the 
priesthood of old interceded with God for the remission of the people’s 
sins, on the ground of the shed blood, some of which was brought and 
sprinkled in the presence of God, so Christ offered Himself a “ sacrifice 
for sins.” His blood sprinkled on the people for their consecration, 
and fora sign and pledge of divine favour, is called “the blood of 
sprinkling,” ‘the blogd of the everlasting covenant,” and “the blood 
which speaketh better things than that of Abel;” for while Abel’s cried 
for vengeance, the Messiah’s was a prevalent cry for remission of sins. 

4. The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world (John i. 
29.) In the sacrificial designation by the Baptist, “‘the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” sin denotes guilt and punish- 
~ ment. The usual sense of the verb rendered “taketh away” (dipw) is 
to carry, to lift up, to remove by carrying. ‘That the notion of removal 
is in it, is undisputed; but there is in it the idea of removal éy bearing, 
or carrying, and sustaining the weight of a thing. When sick folk were 
commanded by our Lord to arise and “take up” their beds; when the 
disciples of the Baptist “took up” his body; and when, at the 
marriage feast, the king told his servants to bind the rejected guest 
hand and foot, “and take him away,” the evident thought was to re- 
move by personally bearing, not by some indirect virtue, or moral 
influence. Nothing short of the same thought can be intended when 
Jesus says, ‘‘ Zake my yoke wfon you.” By the same word the Baptist 
describes the work of Christ in taking away the sin of the world. 
Hence He none the less truly bears, or sustains the weight of the sin, 
because He thereby removes it. 

It is stz which He takes away, not misfortune. Nor can it mean 
merely ending the sinful treatment of His persecutors ; for taking away, 
in that sense, would be unintelligible. The vile, persecuting spirit grew 
bolder at the sight of His blood. ‘Their deep-rooted prejudice was not 
eradicated by the suasive influence of His holy life or cruel death. 

Any attempt to resolve His taking away sin into the moral influence 
of His teaching and example is precluded by the fact that He taketh it 
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away as the Lamb, which connects Him closely with the typical altar 
offerings of the Old Testament, wherein the sin-bearer bore the guilt 
and was s/azz instead of the personal offender. 

Dr. J. Young says “it would be most gratuitous to fancy that John 
foresaw the tragical close of Our Lord’s life.”* What if we suppose 
the Baptist to have so far misread the foregoing types and prophecies 
as not to have apprehended in them the sacrificial death that awaited 
the Messiah, and only to have understood, as Dr. Young asserts, “that 
this living man was God’s Lamb somehow”? Surely the Holy Ghost, who 
inspired John’s luminous and far-reaching description, must have seen 
the end from the beginning; and by this remarkable language points 
straight to the death in which the sin of the world was laid on the Son 
of God in the pre-ordained capacity of vicarious Lamb. 

The sin which as the Lamb He removed was not the vice of those 
who abused Him, but “the sin of the word,” the world (xécpos) which 
“God so loved” and which the Son of God came to save.t To remove 
the world’s sin was a task immeasurably beyond the combined power of 
His heavenly doctrine, spotless life, and untold depth of sympathy to 
achieve. ‘These are influences which, from their very nature, can only 
operate on minds that know the virtues of Christ as a matter of history. 
If John did not mean that Jesus was the sin-bearer for mankind at large, 
as Isaiah did in averring that the iniquity of us all was laid upon 
Him, we can attach no consistent sense to his words. Regarding 
them as a declaration of our Lord’s grand sacrifice of Himself, to atone 
for the sins of the human race, every term beams with the doctrine 
of substitution, showing how He delivered us from the crushing burden 
by taking it upon His own almighty shoulders. 


s. Christ the Propitiation, as taught by Paul (Rom. iil. 24—6). 
Having affirmed the fall of all men by sin, and their free justification, 
the apostle Paul in the third of Romans proceeds to show, however, 
that it is not by a mere decree of divine sovereignty, but ‘“ through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past through the forbearance of God : to 
declare, I say, at this time, his righteousness: that. he might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” From the use of the 
word “propitiation” (iAacrypiv) in Heb. ix. 5, and in the LXX. some 
critics prefer to translate it here, ‘‘propitiatory.” The reasons are strong 
I Sc 2 

* ‘T ife and Light of Men,” p. 328. 
+ John iii, 16—7, xil. 47. 
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in favour of the authorised version.* Taking Christ as the pre-ordained 
propitiation, we look for the explanation of the term to the significance 
of the type. It has been proved that the Levitical propitiation was the 
offering of another instead of the actual sinner, in order to avert the due 
punishment and reinstate the offender in divine favour. Every word in 
Paul’s language agrees with that view of the position of Christ in relation 
to mankind. 

If man was to be saved there was need of some efficacious means 
of salvation which might become the ground of a gracious justifica- 
tion ; “‘ for all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 

There was need, too, of means which would have a retrospective action 
in relation to sins that were fast, and save all that under former dispen- 
tions believed. 

There was need of something which would completely vindicate the 
righteousness of the Moral Ruler in vemztting sins : otherwise His passing 
by wrong would reflect doubt on the integrity of His government, and 
reduce sin in the eyes of His subjects to a venial trifle—need, too, of 
something which would affect the whole species. What could meet 
these requirements but the propitiation set forth ? 

The offering of Christ in the stead of man supplied the necessary 
basis. A pardon minus a substitute, might have manifested the forbearance 
of God; but His righteousness had to appear. ‘The sinner if saved at 
all had to be justified us/Zy, as well as mercifully. Pardon through the 
vicarious sufferings of Christ is both gracious and righteous. 

The vicarious doctrine of this text is not much affected if we translate 
the word “Zropitiatory,” or mercy-seat; the designation of this atoning 
work remains sacrificial, and must be interpreted accordingly. The 
mercy-seat, as a means of pardon, can have no meaning apart from the 
sprinkled blood ; nor the blood any value except as it was the blood of 
the slaughtered substitute. ‘The one term represents our Lord’s vicarious 
work at an earlier, the other at a later stage; the one in His bearing 
our punishment, the other as His sacrificial death is pleaded before God 
to obtain our pardon. 


6. Christ the Propitiation, as taught by Fohn (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10), 
The apostle John sets forth the same doctrine as Paul. “If any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 


* “But probably the LXX. missed the strict sense of the Hebrew word which they 
so render ; and as Christ is nowhere else so represented, the true sense of the term 
appears to be given by our own translators (following the Vulgate and Beza)—‘a 
propitiation’ or ‘propitiatory sacrifice.’ (In this sense »/7itzsche, Meyer, de Wette, 
Alford, and Hodge concur.)”—Dr. D, Brown, in ‘‘ A Commentary,” iz doco, 
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And he is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” ‘ He loved us, and sent his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.” Employing a different formative 
(‘Aao 6s) of the same word, John like Paul, speaks not of a metaphorical 
but a real propitiation, distinguished by the vicarious element fore- 
shadowed in the Levitical offerings. 

Here, again, the radical notion of a penal oblation may be gathered 
from the context. The first mention of propitiation is introduced to 
back up and elucidate the statement that “if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ;” reminding us 
that Christ our great Intercessor, does not merely ask for our pardon ; 
but to that end pleads His propitiation after the manner prefigured by 
the conduct of the high priest in the most holy place Ese ae to God 
the blood of the slaughtered substitute. 

The propitiation is for szus, that is, in order that they may be 
forgiven. But how had it any adaptation to that end except as it 
took away for sinners the obligation to punishment ? 

It was for ‘he world; and therefore must have been something vastly 
wider in its power than the training influence of the Great Teacher 
and Pattern. 

The Intercessor is the Righteous, suggesting not only a contradistinc- 
tion to our sin, but, like Romans iii, that our forgiveness is the outcome 
of both justice and mercy. 

He was sent of God for the special purpose, not of sympathising with 
our sorrows or unfolding moral truth, but of removing our sins by 
becoming a propitiation for them. Manifestly, His sacrificial death 
was necessary to remove an otherwise effectual obstruction to pardon. 
Even the great “love” of God, in delivering us, found it needful to 
send His Son to be a propitiation. 


4. Christ our Passover Sacrificed (1 Cor. v. 7). Paul writes :—“ For 
even Christ our Passover is sacrificed.” The annual passover was both 
a commemoration and atype. Backward, it looked to the wonderful 
escape from the angel of death in Egypt, and forward, to the yet more 
wonderful deliverance to be wrought by the Victim of Calvary. Our 
present inquiry relates to the teaching of that institution on the subject 
of atonement by Christ. Although a fainter image of His vicarious 
sacrifice, the passover was still an image, and that not by accidental 
parallel, but Divine intention. On no other hypotheses can the words 
of John be understood :—“ But when they came to Jesus and saw that 
he was dead already, they brake not his legs. . . . For these 
things were done that the Scriptures should be fulfilled, A bone of him 
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shall not be broken.” * “That the Scripture should be fulfilled,” may 
not be of itself conclusive on this point; for the language is usable 
where type and antitype are not intended. But where there is nothing 
in the connection adverse to the plain, literal meaning of the words, it 
becomes us to attach no other. 

That such is the sense here appears from the manifest supernatural 
control which prevented the breaking of His legs when officers came for 
the purpose ; and further, from the design that the circumstances should 
be an incentive to faith in His Messiahship, “that ye might believe.” 
But how did the not breaking of His legs afford any motive to believing 
except as it answered to the law which prohibited breaking the bones of 
the paschal lamb, and thus proved that Jesus was the person typified by 
that lamb? It was a true and intentional fulfilment of the passover 
law, as the piercing of His side was of the other Scripture: “ They shall 
look on him whom they have pierced.” 

That His death was the antitype of the paschal offering is confirmed 
by the minute and evidently designed correspondence between the two. 
Critics have disputed much about the day and the hour when the paschal 
lamb of Christ and His disciples was killed and eaten. But the con- 
tiguity of the Jewish rite to the death of Jesus in point of time was 
indisputably so close as to confirm the intimate relation of one to the 
other. 

Seated with His disciples, and noting the progress of His pre-deter- 
mined plan, He said, ‘‘ With desire have I desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer.” + While the former part of the words in 
Luke shows a designed connection between the two institutions, the 
latter part suggests that at the transition to a new dispensation, or “ the 
kingdom of God” the one rite was merged into the other; the feast of 
the passover becoming the Lord’s supper, with such alterations as were 
required by the change of economy. Viewing the two feasts as one, 
with some points of difference, the otherwise obscure meaning of Jesus 
becomes perspicuous, as if He had said, “This is the last time I shall 
partake of the Jewish passover ; but in my death the passover is about 
to be fulfilled ; that sacrifice which I proceed to make as the foundation 
of the new spiritual kingdom will be a fulfilment of the theocratic 
passover.” 

Moreover, the analogous features of the two ordinances would of 
themselves go far to establish the belief that the supper is to the Chris- 
tian economy what the paschal feast was to the Mosaic; both com- 


* John xix. 33—6. 


{ Luke xxii. 15; 
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memorative, though neither of them repetitionary of blood-shedding and 
deliverance ; both religious; both in the form of a meal; and both symboli- 
cal.* Had they run parallel in the same dispensation, they would probably 
have had totally different functions and uses; but, the one originating 
precisely when and where the other terminated, and that by Divine 
authority and arrangement, strongly indicates the supersession of the 
paschal by the institution of the Eucharistic ordinance. On the occa- 
sion when He ate the passover and substituted the Lord’s Supper, and 
thus dovetailed the one into the other, He laid stress on the flesh and blood 
symbolised by the bread and wine—“ This is my body,” and “ This is my 
blood of the new covenant, which is shed for many, for the remis- 
sion of sins.”~ The language is emphatically sacrificial; and, 
apart from its close connection with the passover, warrants our applying 
to His death the essential qualities of a sacrifice. The paschal connection 
affords additional support. In harmony with, and marked confirmation of, 
this typical relation, the Apostle plainly declares ‘‘ Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed.” The verb (@vw) to sacrifice sometimes denotes to kill merely for 
food; and again, to offer, by slaughter or other mode, as a gift to God. 
To slaughter as a religious act, that is, to God, was the meaning of sacri- 
fice in the passover service, and, regarding Christ as the paschal lamb, no 
other sense of killing will apply to Him, whether we use the word sacri- 
fice or not. He was not killed as oxen and fatlings, for the marriage- 
feast, but as an offering (corban) unto God. 

Explaining the death of Jesus by the type alone, we do not find, as in 
other sacrifices, the transfer of guilt symbolised by the imposition of 
hands; nor is there any express statement that it was for the removal of 
sin or guilt. Yet the idea of substitution underlies the ceremony. 
When the wrath of God came forth upon Egypt, the Israelites, as being 
themselves sinners, though not in the same way as the Egyptians, would 
have felt the deadly stroke but for the sprinkled blood of the slaughtered 
lamb. ‘Thus the killing of an animal and the exhibition of its blood 
prevented the destruction of their first-born. To avert their death why 
was the death of another required? and how came the death of the 
animal to be accepted in the room of their own? Was it not because 
they could only escape the penalty of sin by transfer to another? The 
killing was an offering to God as well as a provision of food—a giving 
up of life at the command of God, as a means of causing Him to pass 
over the family that offered it. But how can His demand of life for 


_ this purpose be understood, unless it were in substitution for them that 


* See Exod. xii. 11, 27, 43, 48; Numb. ix. 2; Deut. xvi. 1; Josh. v. 10. 
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escaped? But, as it is, the two things illumine each other ; as the pass- 
over sheds light 6n the import of the Christian ordinance, so the cup 
which shows the Lord’s death for the forgiveness of sins also, and thereby 
shows that in the earlier institution the paschal lamb was slain for a 
similar object. 

Explain the matter any way, there remains the strong point of analogy 
between the death of the lamb to avert retributive death from him who 
deserved it, and the death of Christ to save a sinful world from death. 


8. Priesthood of Christ. Uardly anything but polemic zeal can 
account for the rashness of the following sentence: ‘‘ That the same 
person should be at once and literally high priest and victim, is to 
confound all distinctions of terms and things, to state a contradiction 
and an impossibility.”* Had the assertion been that the self-sacrifice of 
Christ differed from the function of other high priests in form, circum- 
stance, magnitude, and bearing, it would have been marked by moderation ; 
but to say He was not properly a high priest is in ‘open contradiction” 
to the highest authority on the subject, which expressly affirms that 
Jesus, the Son of God, is “a great high priest passed into the heavens.” 
Not by a stretch of imaginative eloquence, but by the solemn counsel 
and ordination of God, He is ‘called of God an high priest after the 
order of Melchizedec.” Not comparable to a priest by a ‘beautiful 
figure” at some transitory phase of His career, but ‘made an high 
priest for ever,” and that “not without an oath.”+ If Jesus was not 
literally a priest, the argument addressed to the Hebrews, from His 
being of the tribe of Judah, and yet a priest according to an order 
above the Aaronic, breaks down. A figurative priesthood could not 
have answered the writer’s purpose, which was to prove that His 
priestly rank was higher than Aaron’s, and His office a matter of fore- 
appointment on the part of God. | 

It is as explicitly declared that He “offered up sacrifice” for the sins 
of the people, “ offered one sacrifice for sins.” Clearly He offered a 
sacrifice. Then of what did it consist? ‘This he did once when he 
offered up /zmself,” “who through the eternal spirit offered Aimself 
without spot to God.” ‘ C/rist was once offered.” The gracious design of 
God is accomplished “through the offering of the body of Fesus Christ.” 

If there be “a contradiction ” in the statement that the same person 
was both priest and victim, it is fathered on the Holy Scriptures. If it 
be “an impossibility,” the Holy Ghost is responsible for it. Were there any 


* Dr. Farley, p. 199. 
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such contradiction we should still be unable to see how it could be made 
to vanish by taking Christ for a figurative priest and a figurative victim. 
Is there not just the same correlation of terms on either hypothesis? If 
figurative, is not the same person still both active agent and passive 
object? If there be confusion of distinctions, it remains even after 
facts are reduced to metaphors. But why talk of contradiction or 
impossibility? That Christ died is matter of fact: that He died by 
His own will, subordinating the wills and ways of men to His purpose, 
is equally matter of fact. Then let history dispose of the question of 
“possibility.” A mind of ordinary. caution desires to make sure its 
ground before pronouncing even an uninspired statement contradictory 
and impossible ; much more before hazarding the charge against one 
of the plainest declarations several times repeated in Holy Scripture. 

If the suicide may destroy himself, if the legislator can impose laws | 
on himself—in brief, if intelligent beings are capable of self-action and 
self-infliction, there is neither confusion, contradiction, nor impossibility 
in the statement that Christ was really both priest and victim. 

Nay more, it solves a problem which the human race might never 
have solved for itself. That He should be both may render the case 
unique, and explode some of our preconceptions ; but, when understood, 
it presents one of the many aspects of divine wisdom before whose 
surpassing excellence our finite minds may wonder and adore. 


9. Sin-bearing of Christ, as taught by Isaiah, chap. lilt. Sin and its 
evils are attributed in various parts of Scripture to Christ. He bare our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, was smitten of God and afflicted, wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him, by His stripes we are healed, our iniquity was 
laid upon Him, He was stricken, bruised, and put to grief by the Lord, 
He bore our sin and iniquity, was made a curse, suffered the just for 
the unjust, and was delivered for our offences. 

Does such language mean that our sin became His in such wise as 
gave Him the consciousness of His having committed it? That was 
naturally and morally impossible. Was it that He became conscious of 
our having committed it? No doubt He was acquainted with the fact ; 
but that amounts to nothing in explanation of these passages ; for an 
angel might be conscious of it, or one man might be conscious that 
another had committed sin, without any further interest in it. Does 
it merely mean that He felt the ill-effects of the malicious deeds 
perpetrated by His murderous enemies? That would reduce the 
number whose sins He bore to a small handful of His contemporaries; 
and render many expressions which connect His sufferings with the sins 
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of his predecessors and successors, egregious anachronisms. Does it 
only denote that He sympathised with us in our penal suffering? The 
texts cannot be diluted to such insignificance. Does it mean that He 
entered into our obligation or answerableness as transgressors, and 
consequently felt the punishment due to our sin? The affirmative of 
this question is the teaching of the following Scriptures, commencing 
with the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 

The testimony to vicarious punishment given by this remarkable 
chapter is not in the least weakened by Dr. Bushnell’s contemptuous 
description of it as the “‘ stock chapter” for the purpose. The evangelists 
and apostles resorted to it for the elucidation of their doctrine. ‘The 
prophecy does not correspond to the division of chapters, but begins at 
the thirteenth verse of the previous chapter, and ends with the last verse 
of this fifty-third. That the Righteous Servant was Christ is proved by 
the reference of John and of Christ Himself, while the reference of 
Peter, and the example of Philip with the eunuch, warrant our appealing 
to this evangelical portion ot the Old Testament Scripture for instruction 
on the great question of atonement.* 

The substitutional teaching is built up, sentence on sentence, with a 
clearness and conclusiveness which, it would appear, could never have 
been challenged but for the exigencies of opposing theories. Sorrows, 
grief, and contempt might have been explained without reference to 
atonement ; but it is immediately added, “Surely he hath borne our 
griefs (sicknesses, s»*m—borne Ze, away xv) and carried our sorrows 
(borne as a burden, ob3ap—sorrows or diseases of mind, »»3x29). The 
antithesis is as beautifully pathetic as it is marked. ‘There is no doubt 
even in the minds of His cruel enemies that He suffers punitively for 
somebody’s sins, His own, as they suppose—the sins of one under the 
stroke of divine retribution. True, says the prophet, for sins is .He 
“stricken of God and afflicted”; but for “our” transgressions and 
iniquities—not His own. The words “wounded for our transgressions,” 
“bruised for our iniquities,” connect His pain with s¢z—with our sin. To 
suppose it was only a connection like that of the death of Stephen with 
the acts of his persecutors would not only dwarf the work of the 
Redeemer to that of the martyr, but would contradict the following 
clause, “The chastisement of our peace was upon him, and by his 
stripes we are healed” (v. 5). For in no sense were the sufferings of 
the proto-martyr the cause, or ground, or means of peace to the world 
of transgressors; but here the sufferings of Christ—-His wounding, 
bruising, chastisement, and stripes—were the cause of peace and healing 
to us the transgressors. 


* John xii. 38; Luke xxii. 37; 1 Peter ii. 24; Acts viii. 27— 0. 
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To make His martyrdom at our hands the cause or method of our 
salvation would mean that we caused our own salvation through the injury 
we inflicted on Him; and either includes all men as the inflictors, or 
excludes all but a few Jews and Romans from the number saved by the 
process. 3 

Much turns on the word “ow.” If our transgressions and iniquities 
include only the sins of the few Jews who persecuted Jesus to death, 
then His sufferings procured peace and healing for the same few, and 
nearly all the millions of the children of Adam were ignored. And then 
this sublime prophecy is about as appropriate to Stephen as to Christ. 
If they are the sins of mankind at large, then the cruel acts of the Jews 
were but an infinitessimal fraction of them ; and His being wounded, 
bruised, and chastised for them must intend something widely different 
from His simply feeling the malicious deeds of His fellow-countrymen. 
If the peace and healing effected by His suffering for transgression are 
_ procured for all men, then the trangressions and iniquities which He bore 
must have been those of all men. 

‘“‘ Chastisement” evidently falls on Christ instead of falling on us, and 
is the cause of our peace. It is the chastisement which otherwise would 
have belonged to us. Ours was the actual sin ; ours, too, is the peace ; 
but the chastisement which results from the one, and produces the other, 
fell upon Him. ‘The chastisement could not be due to His own sin ; nor 
could it be the cause of His own peace, seeing He had no personal sin, 
and was entitled to enjoy peace without suffering to obtain it. 

But chastisement has in it something of the nature of punishment, 
incurred directly or indirectly by sin. When the Psalmist speaks of being 
chastened every morning there must have been an underlying conscious- 
ness that in some way it was the righteous effect of sin. When God said 
of the seed of David, “I will chasten him with the rod of men,” it was 
to be the punishment of “iniquity.” It is hardly conceivable that a just 
God would apply the rod of correction which fell upon Pharaoh to an 
individual who had incurred no blame either by himself or his represen- 
tative. * Nor could correction or chastisement, considered apart from 
the effects of sin, have any suitability to produce peace in the sinner. 
Our sin inevitably entailed punitive chastisement ere genuine peace 
could be ours. True peace could only come to us by means of fully 
honouring the law. Christ, undertaking our cause, was wounded for 
our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ; and thus the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him. Hereceiving the stripes or infliction 
due to our sin, we are healed. When Crellius, the champion of So- 
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cinianism, whose refutation of Grotius was refuted by Stillingfleet, sought 
to evade the force of this passage by saying Isaiah sometimes uses words 
out of their natural sense, and so here applies chastisements to the 
sufferings of Christ, though there is nothing of the nature of chastise- 
ments in them, it is a tacit acknowledgment that the natural sense best 
accords with penal sufferings. Dr. J. Young seems to admit that “the 
words lie before us in their obvious and natural meaning ;”* and while 
the inference which he supposes to be drawn by somebody, “ that God 
imputed the sins of men to Jesus the Messiah,” is fallacious in the sense 
in which he takes it, the words imply that the punishment of those 
sins was laid upon Him. 

The figure is changed, but the vicarious idea runs on through the 
words, ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one 
to his own way ” (v. 6)—a common style of describing moral declension, 
the inevitable result of which is punishment. But instead of its naturally 
falling upon us, the wrong-doers, a substitute appears in the person of 
Christ, ‘and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

In this sense iniquity cannot be taken for the sinful volitions or acts, 
for by no process could Christ be made to have committed a sin which 
He never did commit. Itis equally impossible for “‘iniquity ” to denote 
the accidental, undesigned, or merely unfortunate effects of our sin ; for 
it is expressly affirmed that the Lord laid it upon Him, and that not as 
the effect of the misconduct of a few that might happen, by force of 
circumstances, to come into contact with His Son, but as the iniquity of 
as many as had “‘gone astray,” and of each individual who had turned “‘to 
his own way ;” that is “of usa@//.” ‘There was a manifest relation between 
the evil laid on Him and the evil of our going astray—the one was the 
remedy for the other. This becomes quite intelligible if taken metony- 
mically. Metonymy, which puts the cause for the effect, or the effect 
for the cause, is a frequent figure of speech in the Scriptures, as “‘ gracious 
words” for doctrine, ‘the Spirit ” for the gifts of the Spirit, and “ iniquity ” 
for its penal consequence.f ‘This familiar form of speech makes the 
clause in Isaiah easily understood, iniquity being put for its effect— 
punishment. The advantage of the figure is, that in calling punishment 
by the name of its cause, “iniquity,” the juridical relation of the suffering 
to the sin is made apparent, and it is put beyond the power of any fait 
interpretation to extrude their penal character from His sufferings. The 
word here rendered “iniquity” is elsewhere so translated as to express 
the evil results of sin. The lepers who felt it their duty to carry the good 
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tidings at once, said, “If we tarry till the morning light some mischief 
(i = sin for its punishment) will come upon us. In reply to the witch 
who pleaded the penalties of her craft, the disguised king “swore to 
her by the Lord, saying, as the Lord liveth, there shall no punishment 
(jz) happen to thee.” So “Cain said unto the Lord, my punishment is 
greater than I can bear.”* Isaiah employs the same word, where he 
says, our zweguety was laid upon Christ, meaning the, penal effects. 
Another term, signifying sin (myer) is also used for its consequent punish- 
ment. ‘This (the plague) shall be the punishment of Egypt, and the 
punishment of all nations that come not up to keep the feast of 
tabernacles.” t 

The passage will well bear this exposition and no other, whether we 
take the authorised version of the text, or the marginal “hath made the 

iniquity of us allto meet in Him.” Ours was the sin, and ours would have 
been the punishment had not Christ become our substitute and borne it. 
', The penal quality of Christ’s suffering our iniquity, or more literally 
its consequence, is strikingly confirmed by the distinct ascription of the 
infliction to the Zord (Jehovah). Not without the free consent of the 
Substitute ; not from any failure of love to the Son: not from any mis- 
apprehension of the relations and deserts of parties ; but from love to 
man, from regard to the justly inexorable claims of law, and according 
to the counsels of the Triune God, the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all. : 

'“He was oppressed, and He was afflicted,” (v. 7), as translated by 
Lowth presents the vicarious element with great force—“ It is exacted, 
and He was made answerable.” ‘To the idea of exacting, a comparison 
with the uses of the same Hebrew word elsewhere gives countenance. 
The same prophet applies it to the demand.of work from servants. 
“Ve . . . exact all your labour.” In Deuteronomy it denotes the 
requirement of a debt. “He shall not exact it of his neighbour.” Of 
Jehoiachim it is said, “he exacted the silver and the gold of the people 
of the land.”t This notion of a debt or task falls in precisely with 
Isaiah’s description of the Messiah’s humiliation. ‘ Answerable,” 
though significant of a great truth does not seem to have equal support.§ 


*)2' Kings vil..9.; 1 Sam. xxviii. 10; Gen. iv, 13. 

+ Zech, xiv. 19. ‘‘So they (Jews) call him that suffers the punishment of sin by 
the name of sin, as the Latins use the word praculune, both for the fault and for him 
that suffers for it. Thence under the law, an expiatory sacrifice for sin was called sin. 
Ley. iv. 3—29, v. 6; Ps. xl. 7.” Grotius, quoted by Stillingfleet. 

{ Isa. lviii. 3; Deut. xv. 2; 2 Kings xxiil. 35. 

_ § “** He was made answerable’ is hardly admitted by the Hebrew, which is not 
iised elsewhere of legal responsibility.”—Rev. A. R. Faussett, M.A., in ‘fA Com- 
mentary Critical,” &c., 772 loco. . 
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But the retention of the term “afflicted” as the correlative of “ exacted” 
leaves the sentence highly expressive of penal substitution, especially 
when viewed as an exposition and climax of the foregoing statement, 
that the Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all. The obvious 
teaching is that the punishment was necessitated by moral government, 
and the Messiah in our room satisfied the necessity. ‘That which the 
Moral Ruler could not but require, and which, if left to the natural 
course of things, must have fallen on offending man, He, as man’s 
substitute, bore in His unparalleled affliction. What was exacted? The 
previous clause tells us “the iniquity of us all” that is, its punitive 
effects. Who exacted it? Not His fellow-countrymen; for they 
never dreamt of any such world-wide obligation. Was it exacted by 
the whole sinful race? No, they were the debtors. The answer 
supplied by the prophet is that it was required by Jehovah, who laid 
our iniquity on the Christ. 

One part of the description explains another. Why, when we had 
all gone astray, could not the iniquity be passed by unpunished? 
Because there were reasons present to the divine mind for exacting 
punishment. Why was it laid upon Christ? Because by that means 
we could be forgiven. How did He meet the obligation? By volun- 
tarily submitting to that unutterably profound affliction, in passing 
through which His sublime meekness is likened to the submission of 
the mute lamb brought to the slaughter, and the sheep in the hands of 
her shearers. 

Since Christ was fettered and abused, yet not imprisoned, the pro- 
phecy perhaps better accords with the subsequent history, and with the 
context, if instead of “was taken from prison and from judgment” (v. 8) 
we read as in the margin “ was taken away by distress, and judgment,” 
or with Lowth, “ by an oppressive judgment He was taken off.” 

The causes and bearings of the death of Christ may be con- 
templated on a lower and a higher plane—we may trace it to the acts _ 
and feelings of His immediate murderers, and follow out its retributive 
reaction on their heads; or we may rise far above this human level to 
the divine, observing causes and purposes vastly wider than any that 
were present to the thoughts of the Jews. From the lower standpoint 
we see Him wronged, oppressed, and put to death out of hatred, by the 
power, and for the narrow objects of a few men. From the higher, we 
see all these subordinated to a divine plan for the redemption of the 
world. The lower and higher aspects of our Lord’s death are placed by 
Peter in marked contrast, when he tells the Jews they had “taken and 
by wicked hands had crucified, and slain” Jesus of Nazareth ; but that 
by their vile actions they were the unconscious instruments of a great 
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plan and purpose of God, inasmuch as He was “delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” (Acts ii. 23.) 

The same two aspects are associated in this verse of Isaiah. By the 
oppressive and unjust judgment of the Jews and Pilate He was “cut off 
out of the land of the living”; while in relation to the infinitely higher 
scheme of the world’s salvation the reason was “the transgression of my 
people,” which found its punishment in His death. There was a 
judicial sentence of men which in itself was unjust and oppressive ; and 
there was a sentence of the Great Moral Ruler, by which Christ was 
stricken to death for the transgression of mankind, and which the 
spontaneous acceptance of the Sufferer justified. 

At the tenth verse the antithesis of the higher to the lower view 
becomes still more definite. True He made, or rather they who 
decided to crucify Him with thieves ‘appointed Him, His grave with 
the wicked,” though God frustrated them and gave Him sepulture with 
the rich, on account of His innocence. Yet above all these inferior 
relations God had a purpose and a part in which He saw it right to 
“bruise Him.” He (not men only) hath put Him to grief. 

Where is the explanation of the Lord’s bruising Him and putting Him 
to grief to be found, except in the doctrine just before expressed, that 
‘He bare our griefs,’ and that the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all? His suffering and death were evidently the result ofa 
judicial act of God, inflicting punishment. But punishment is the 
judicial effect of sin. Christ had no sin of His own to account for it ; 
the explanation is found only in our transgressions. Deny the penal 
character of that infliction, and God’s conduct in bruising the inno- 
cent without relation to the deserts of sin becomes inexplicable. 

The vicarious character of the transaction is confirmed by the 
following sentence. Whether taken as in the text of the authorised 
version or in the margin, it teaches that Christ was placed on the 
altar as sin ze. a sin-offering ; thus fastening a penal quality upon His 
sufferings. 

Dr. Priestly, after endeavouring to shift the subject of the prophecy 
from Christ to the Jews, by reference to various readings, proposes that 
we ‘consider the passage as obscure and of doubtful signification.”* 
Sorely pressed must any theory be which can dispose of a pregnant 
portion of Scripture only by confessedly making it teach nothing clearly 
or certainly. Apply the idea of vicarious suffering contained in the pre- 
ceding verses, and instead of being driven to any such resort, we find the 
meaning becomes perspicuous. It shows us the progress and triumph 
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of the Messiah’s career, sin on the offering up of His precious life 
for a sin-offering. 

The law of the sin-offering leaves nothing to be desired for the expli- 
cation of our Lord’s sacrifice for sin. It was the infliction of death, to 
‘make amends for the harm that he hath done” (Lev. vi. 3, and v. 15). 
With the ram offered the atonement was made, and on that ground the 
sin was forgiven. 

In the eleventh verse we have a distinct teaching of the causal relation 
between His sin-bearing and our pardon. ‘By the knowledge of Him | 
shall my righteous servant justify many; for he shall bear their iniqui- 
ties.” If justification were possible without His bearing our sin, that is, 
its guilt and penalty, He never would have chosen to take upon Himself 
such a dreadful and unnecessary curse. The fact of His bearing it is 
proof that His doing so was necessary to His beneficent object: and if 
we escape the guilt and punishment because He bore them, it follows 
that our obligation must have been transferred to Him. ‘The bar to our 
justification was the guilt of our iniquities. But now we may be justified, 
because He has removed the bar by enduring the judicial effects of our 
sin. His bearing some casual results of our sin, or sympathising with 
our misery, could have formed no basis of our justification, or had any 
tendency to produce it. But it is easy to see how sinful men could be 
justified freely when we are assured that their liability to punishment has 
been assumed by the incarnate Son of God. 

If any doubt of the import of the sin-offering remained, it might well 
be scattered by the further declaration of the twelfth verse, that “ He 
poured out his soul unto death,” as the blood (=the life) of the sin- 
offering was poured out for the sin of the offender. As there was a sup- 
posed, or typical transfer from the trespasser to the animal, so was there 
a real and anti-typical transfer from us sinners to Christ. The punitive 
character of this outpouring of His life corresponds to the repeated 
statement, that “ He dare the sins of many.” And even if it were allowed 
to mean bearing away, it would remain to ask ow He removed the guilt ? 
and the answer would be, by enduring it Himself; and so the previous 
clause is verified. He shall “justify many; for He shall bear their 
iniquities.” 

Sometimes the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious suffering is found in what 
may seem to some like stray thoughts, not vital to the argument of the 
inspired writer, but frequently appearing as his train of ideas afforded 
opportunity, thus showing how thoroughly his thoughts were ingrained 
with it. These apparently incidental allusions are the croppings of the 
“lode,” which tell of vast underlying wealth. This chapter is the rich 
vein laid bare to view, and with wonderful profusion offering to our hand 
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the treasures of evangelical truth. There is a deliberateness and repeti- 
tion of vicarious teaching which refuse to be misunderstood, and a fulness 
which will not be explained away. If an attempt be made to eliminate 
the vicarious idea from one sentence, another stands close by to protest. 
Had the idea been simply repeated in the same terms, it might have been 
urged that all the evidence rested on the import of a single sentence. 
The form of expression, however, is so varied as to create checks and 
guards, which render Pecans riction of the whole exceedingly difficult. 
The references to the cruel conduct of the Jews are counterbalanced by 
emphatic declarations of the judicial action and redemptive object of the 
Sovereign Lord. ‘The doctrine of penal substitution is fenced round by 
distinct references to our sin; and the connection is so close, that any 
interpretation that would reduce the sufferings of Christ to misfortune, 
martyrdom, or metaphorical substitution, has no room to edge itself in. 
Deprived of the great doctrine of vicarious atonement, this grand chapter, 
abounding with Gospel truth, and sending its copious stream through the 
ages for the quickening of perishing men, becomes a stagnant pool. 


Tomozi-bearing as taught by Peter (1 Peter it. 24, i. 18.) If 
any comment be needed to elucidate and confirm the teaching of Isaiah, 
it may be had in the words of St. Peter, “Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed ;” 
written when the light of the Saviour’s history had fallen on the prophet’s 
words, and the views of the apostle on the way of salvation had been 
expanded and matured by experience and reflection, under the infal- 
lible guidance of the Holy Spirit. | It is in fact the Spirit of Truth 
attesting His own teaching in Isaiah by His teaching in Peter. Was 
the doctrine of seven centuries earlier date grown old-fashioned and 
effete by the dawn of Christianity? No, verily, the new light was intended 
to blend with the old in one revelation. That torch which was faithfully 
held in the hands of the prophets within the narrow limits of Israel, 
was in the hands of the apostles uplifted to shine upon the groping world, 
manifesting its one grand Sin-bearer, travailing in the greatness of His 
strength, and mighty to save. 

That Peter refers to the fifty-third of Isaiah is evident from the 
sameness of thought, and figure, and phrase, both in the text and 
context. 

It is to be noted that Christ bare szzs. We have seen that He could 
not bear them in the sense of having committed them, or thinking He 
had committed them. It is expressly said He “did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” (v. 22.) Understanding by sin its painful 
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effects, the language is quite intelligible. And here as in Isaiah, the 
putting sin for its effects in suffering closely connects that suffering 
with its cause—wilful sin; and thus proves its penal character. Had 
Peter simply said, Christ bare our suffering; though his meaning had 
been just the same as now, “ moral power,” interpreters might have para- 
phrased it into mere suffering in common with our unhappy race; a 
-construction now precluded by a form of expression which associates the 
suffering with sin. 

In this passage sin-bearing must mean much more than was inflicted 
by the persecutors of our Lord, not only because more is included in 
the narratives of the evangelists ; but because the apostle declares it was 
‘our sins,” the narrowest possible limits of which includes “the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontius, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” 
most of whom had probably no more hand in the persecutions of Jesus 
than the inhabitants of modern Christendom. ‘These at least; and if 
we inquire elsewhere respecting the limit, we shall be told “ He bare the 
sin of many,” and tasted ‘death for every man.” 

We further learn that His penal suffering was not the mere yearning 
sympathy of His love, but included His final passion and physical pain 
and death. It was borne ‘in his own body on the tree,” or if “to the 
tree” be preferred, the language still retains the idea of bodily pain. 

Dr. J. M. Campbell foists into the sin-bearing of Christ an idea both 
foreign to the Scriptures and the immediate context, in representing Him 
as “bearing us and our sins and miseries.”* Where are we told that 
Christ in the atonement, ‘‘bore ws” in any such sense as that in which 
He bare our sins? Granting that He bore us and our interests on His 
mind as our interceding representative before the Father, it is surely 
not in that sense that He bears our sins and our miseries. The sin- 
bearing took place in His own body on the tree; but He did not so 
“bear ws” on the tree. 

Instruction, moreover, is afforded by mention of the twofold object, 
the immediate in order to the ultimate, His bearing our sins, in order 
that we might be dead to sins and live unto righteousness. That which 
He bore is the very thing we were to be freed from, or dead to, yea, 
more, we are to be freed from it ¢hvough His bearing it. If this is not 
transfer of sin, that is, its guilt, we know not what words could better 
express it. To be made dead to sin clears the way to righteousness. By 
virtue of His bearing our guilt we are justified in order to be sanctified. 

It is no objection to Christ’s vicarious position that Peter in the pre- 
ceding verses sets forth His exemplary position. His suffering was both 
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a propitiation and an example, the two functions being perfectly com- 
patible with each other, and both promotive of His great design. In 
respect to the atoning efficacy of His suffering, He is inimitable: while 
in respect to the benevolence to man and hatred of sin which moved Him 
to self-sacrifice, He is aptly set before us, the best of all models, 
wonderfully exalted by the infinite sublimity of His Godhead, and yet 
brought wonderfully near by His true humanity. 

In the following chapter Peter has occasion again to cite the exem- 
plary sufferings of the Master for the encouragement of the persecuted 
disciples. ‘For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.” 

The explanation of suffering for sins, the just for the unjust, is “being 
put to death in the flesh,” and therefore the suffering referred to is that 
which terminated in death, meaning “the sufferings of death” for sins. 
Whose sins? Not His own; for He was “the just :’ and “the unjust” 
is plural. Not merely those of His persecutors; for then His suffering 
had been far too feeble to accomplish its end, namely, ‘that he might 
bring-us (Jews and Gentiles) to God.” The power of moral character 
over bad men was shared by thousands of good men, some of them 
much nearer to the aliens to be reclaimed than He was, and more likely 
to produce the effect, if Christ’s power were on/y that of a pattern. 
Since He “bore the sins of many,” is ‘the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world,” tasted ‘‘ death for every man,” and, as Peter tells us a 
little earlier in this letter, ‘bare our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
consistency demands that the sins be regarded as those of the whole 
Lacey ; 

If so, it is tantamount to saying He, the just, suffered death for the 
unjust family of Adam.. But this wide application disagrees with the 
supposition that the efficacy of His dying for them was all contained 
in His sympathy, or the manifestation and illustration of truth and - 
duty, which could not avail where not known, or not understood. The 
bearing of His suffering being co-extensive with the species, requires a 
corresponding exposition of its nature, which is supplied the moment the 

passage is allowed to teach that the unjust escaped their due suffering 
because the obligation to suffer was transferred to Christ. ‘The claim of 
the law which rested on them, the sinless One accepted, and so opened 
for them a way of return to God. ‘Thus interpreted, the retrospect of 
the apostle and the prospect of the prophet meet and unite in the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 

Two different prepositions, rendered “for” in this verse seem to be 


used in the original with apt discrimination. The notion of one (7ep/) 
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is concerning, or, in relation to, and is not equally appropriate with the 
other (izép) to a case of proper substitution. ‘The person of Christ did 
not stand in place of our szzs, but of our sinful persons. He 
did this in relation to, that is, on account of our sins. Hence the use 
of the former preposition in the one case, and of the latter in the other. 
The distinction would appear if the words were rendered, ‘‘ Christ also 
hath suffered ox account of sins, the just zwstead of the unjust.” Our 
sins made it necessary that He should suffer in our stead ; accordingly, 
He took our guilty place in relation to sin. 


11. Interpretation of Matt. vii. 17. Beset by the manifold evidence 
of the Saviour’s sin-bearing, its opponents have often fled for refuge to 
the solitary text of Matthew, following the exorcism of devils and the 
healing of the sick, “That it might be fulfilled which was snoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.” Notwithstanding the expositions adduced in refutation 
of their argument, they cling with ominous tenacity to this single sen- 
tence as their sheet anchor. Nay, they affect to wield in it a lever 
sufficient to overturn the whole mass of vicarious teaching alleged to be 
found in the Bible. Dr. Bushnell’s glee over this text gets the better of 
his reason, and hurries him into a paradoxical attempt to fix the aszs 
Joguendi of sacrificial terms by this one instance. 

The gist of the objection which seeks a foundation in the words of 
Matthew is, that the infirmities which Christ took, and the sicknesses 
which He bare were not transferred to Him, and that, therefore, His 
substitution in that case, and in the meaning of Isaiah, was merely 
figurative. 

Granting fora moment that the action of Christ, so far as here spoken 
of, amounted to nothing more than figurative substitution, and. that this 
fixed the sense of the corresponding terms in Isaiah, the utmost infe- 
rence would be that the few words in the former part of Isaiah’s 
fourth verse do not teach the proper substitution of Christ, while the 
vicarious doctrine abounding in other parts of the chapter might remain 
intact. 

Some deem the words of Matthew sufficiently harmonised with 
evangelical doctrine by supposing Isaiah’s sentence to teach proper sub- 
stitution, and the evangelist’s to be an accommodation of the terms, to 
set forth a metaphorical substitution. But this straining of the words 
to a different sense is unnecessary. 

Archbishop Magee, by a learned and elaborate investigation, arrives 
at the conclusion that both the Hebrew and Greek should be differently 
translated, making the first clause teach the simple removal or termina- 
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' tion of diseases, and the second the vicarious bearing of penal sorrow.* 
He approves of Principal Campbell’s rendering, “He hath himself 
carried off our infirmities, and dorne our distresses.” 

Several points are elucidated by his lengthy arguments, while some 
portions are less satisfactory. The philological research, after all, does 
not seem to warrant the great change proposed in the translation, or the 
antithesis between a proper and an improper substitution in the two 
clauses. There is force in Dr. Bushnell’s answer, ‘‘ that the Greek word 
of the evangelist (€daBe) will not bear any such meaning as ‘took 
away,’ but insists on signifying only that kind of taking which appro- 
priates or receives, or even seizes by robbery; and the Greek word 
(véoos) never means anything but ‘sickness,’ save when it is used as an 
epithet in speaking figuratively of the ‘diseases of the mind.’”’ + 

The interpretation which is most harmonious with the analogy of faith, 
and cuts the ground from under the Socinian objection, has for its 
starting-point that both verbs in Isaiah and Matthew import transfer of 
something from men to our Lord. ‘This idea is countenanced by Dr. 
Bushnell’s remarks, already quoted, on the former Greek verb (AapBdvo). 
In taking the infirmities, Christ did not merely terminate, but, as the 
common use of the word shows, vececved them, as “‘ everyone that asketh 
receiveth,” as the labourers ‘‘ vecetved every man a penny,” as the servants 
“ received the five talents,” and, as the soldiers “Zook” the garments of 
Jesus. { 

The latter verb (Gaordfw) is equally incapable of signifying merely 
that He made an end of the sickness. In all the twenty-seven places of 
its New-Testament use, the idea of enduring, carrying, or suffering is 
apparent. It is applied to carrying shoes, a pitcher, a corpse, a purse, a 
cross, a sick person, a judgment, a burden, money, and stones ; all which 
suppose the weight of the thing to be on the bearer. ‘To terminate the 
weight of a thing in another by simply annihilating it, is quite a 
different kind of action. To bear anything for or from another is to 
receive it. 

On the Hebrew verb (+0) corresponding to “bare,” in Matthew, it 
may suffice to quote from Archbishop Magee, “The word, or its 
derivative noun, occurs in twenty-six passages of the Old Testament, 
one of which is the verse now under examination (Isa. li. 4), two 
others relate to sins; one, the 11th verse of this chapter, the other 
Lament. v. 7. . . and the remaining twenty-three belong literally 
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to bearing burdens on the shoulder ; and so strictly and exclusively is this - 
signification appropriated to the word, that we find the bearers of burdens 
employed in the work of the temple called (2 Chron. ii. 2, 18, and xxxiv. 13 
pip, 52D wr); by the LXX., vwrodopor; and in one passage it is even 
used to express a yoke (Isa. x. 27).” Again,in a footnote, “It is particularly 
remarkable also that ])r. Taylor, in his ‘Concordance,’ has not only not 
adduced a single passage in which the sense of bearing otherwise than 
as a burden is conveyed ; but he actually exf/ains the word in this sense, 
‘to bear, or carry a burden, as a porter.’ In the passage at present in 
dispute, indeed, he introduces the sense of bearing away, but then he 
does this avowedly on the supposition that this passage is to be explained 
by the diseases spoken of by Matthew.” * No more need be said at 
present for the sense of removing the afflictions by enduring them. 

As to the other Hebrew verb (x), the sense of the Greek word 
which takes its place in Matthew forbids our supposing it to mean any- 
thing less than vececving to Himself, or that it is synonymous with Zaking 
away otherwise than by exduring or sustaining. And this sense of the 
verb in Isaiah agrees not only with Matthew’s rendering of it, but with 
its general use in the Old Testament. The notion of receiving a thing 
from another, or feeling its weight,, is obvious in the many places where 
it is translated to lift up, to carry, to take, to obtain, to bring, to endure, 
to bear (fruit), to wear, and to support. In sin-bearing passages, this 
idea is still more salient, for example, “‘he shall dear his iniquity,” “and 
he shall bear the sins of many.” + Even when it denotes removal of sin 
by forgiveness, it is easy to see how such use has grown out of the sacri- 
ficial removal of sin. 

There need be no hesitation in admitting that the Hebrew and Greek 
nouns refer to what are called natural evils, that is, sufferings of body 
and mind. We find no instance in the New Testament where either of 
Matthew’s terms (do@évera or vdcds) is used in the sense of moral delin- 
quency. 

Having ascertained that, according to the united testimony of Isaiah 
and Matthew, Christ endured, received, or took to Himself the physical 
and mental sufferings of men in connection with these cures, the next 
step is to inquire Aow this could be. 

Certainly not by a simple exercise of natural power, bringing the evils 
to an immediate end. For, by that process, there would be no sort of 
reception or bearing of them on the part of Christ, any more than in 
cursing the fig-tree He received and endured its life, or than, in raising 


* “* Atonement,” &c., Vol. I., pp. 420—422. 
+ Lev. v. I—17, xxiv. 15; Isa. liii. 12. 
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the damsel, He bore her death. To make an evil oz est is surely not 
to receive, appropriate, or carry it. It might as truly be said that, when 
omnipotence terminates an ordinary disease by the course of nature that 
God thereby takes the disease upon Himself; or that, when a physician 
- cures a fever, he takes it to himself. Exercise of power, natural or super- 
natural, to terminate an evil, is a widely different process from the recep- 
tion of the evil by the agent. 

Jesus put forth His divine power to end the diseases ; but that alone 
in no sort explains the predication of His receiving or bearing them. 
No interpretation is worthy of respect unless it afford some explanation 
of the rececving, which is so prominent a thought in the passage. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the interpretation which ascribes the effect 
solely to a benevolent exercise of Omnipotence, runs counter to the dis- 
tinct affirmation of His taking or receiving the afflictions, it deserves to 
be finally dropt as inadmissible. Its failure is the more signal because 
those who, by it, seek to pit the words of Matthew against the vicarious 
teachings of Isaiah, are bound in consistency to abandon it, not only in 
relation to the prophecy, but even as an explanation of the evan- 
gelist. 

It has been suggested that Christ took these afflictions on Himself by 
the sympathetic feeling He endured towards the sufferers ere they were 
healed. ‘This would be the exercise of power f/ws mental sympathy ; 
for it is not hinted that His body suffered in sympathy with theirs. The 
only way, however, in which sympathy could operate would be as a 
motive to induce Him to put forth His power in a miraculous remedy ; 
but divine benevolence surely needs no such spur to its action.” 

To define the words of Matthew by sympathy is to imply the same of 
Isaiah’s. But if bearing and taking in the prophet’s fourth verse be so 
defined, it conflicts with the context. Attach that sense to the same 
words throughout the fifty-third chapter, and Christ is made to 
sympathise with sin; for by the same terms it is said, “He shall bear 
(sympathise with ?) their iniquities,” “and bare the sin of many,” and 
Peter’s application of this twelfth verse would then make Jesus “ bear 
(sympathise with ?) our sins in his own body on the tree” (1 Pet. il. 24). 

The only construction which agrees with the ascertained import of 


* The word “took” (AauBayw) in the New Testament occurs 262 times, but never 
in the sense of mental sympathy, nor to denote the removal of sickness by sympathy. 
Of the twenty-seven places where some form of ‘‘bare” (Bacra(w) occurs, two (Gal. 
vi. 2, Rom. xv. 1) may be understood to imply sympathy ; but even there, “‘ burdens 
and ‘‘infirmities” of others, are supposed to be borne, not by feeling, but practical 
help, by acting for their benefit, or abstaining from certain meat. From the remainder 
the idea of sympathy cannot be extracted. 
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taking and bearing our mental and bodily afflictions is that which looks 
upon all suffering as penally, though often indirectly and remotely, 
consequent upon sin; regarding Christ as bearing that penalty in His 
vicarious sufferings, and so rendering diseases of body and mind 
remissible. In this view, the Almighty and compassionate Saviour 
healed the diseases in virtue of His answering and being punished for 
all the sins of men, and by that means providing for the removal of 
their punishment. The deed of healing was powerful, benevolent, and 
just; powerful, as it was performed by the omnipotence ; benevolent, 
as it was prompted by the infinite love; and just, as it was judicially 
provided for, and vindicated by the atonement of Christ. He acted as 
merciful Lord in dispensing health ; He acted also as supreme Lawgiver 
and Judge in dispensing it consistently with the claims of justice in 
consideration of the vicarious satisfaction. 

Our afflictions are part of that general penalty which sin incurred, 
and which fell upon Christ when He was wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities. He bore our penal diseases in His 
sacrifice ; hence, in remitting them, He carries out the judicial effect of 
His suffering our curse. The endurance of our evils, foretold by Isaiah, 
was accomplished literally when Christ offered Himself without spot to 
God ; and as He wrought miracles of healing in virtue of that sin-offering, 
Matthew might truly say the words of the prophet were so far fulfilled. 

The case is analogous to forgiveness. When Jesus said, ‘Thy sins 
be forgiven thee,” the remission was conferred in virtue of the great 
atonement for sin; and the evangelist might have truly remarked that 
it showed the fulfilment of Isaiah’s words, “ By the knowledge of him 
shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall bear their iniquities.” 
In each case the literal fulfilment appeared in its blessed result. 

The sense of the passage seems to be that these remissions of suffering 
result from the vicarious punishment of Christ, according to the prophecy 
of Isaiah, that He should take and bear our griefs and sorrows; and 
thus is the prediction illustrated and verified. As the greater includes 
the less, He bore the afflictions in bearing the sin of all men.* 

If it should be objected that, on this exposition, Isaiah’s prediction 
was not literally fulfilled in the act of curing the diseases, but in the 
antecedent provision of atonement, it may be replied that the sympathetic 
interpretation is, in this respect, on the same level. For in it the sickness- 


* «¢ Physical sufferings (as the acme of which we are to regard death, see Rom. vi. 
23) are only the other aspect of the consequences of sin. The Saviour, who was called 
to restore the original state of mankind, removed external suffering no less than 
internal. . . . The whole man is the object of salvation, body as well as soul.” 
—‘* Olshausen’s Commentary,” Vol. I., pp. 255—6. 
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bearing of Christ was not the very act of curing, but the antecedent 
sympathy which incited to the act. At the same time, to ignore both 
sympathy and atonement would leave taking and -bearing destitute of 
meaning. Nor need it be supposed that a// the vicarious suffering of 
Christ was borne on the cross. It more or less pervaded the whole 
of His humiliation, and might be acutely felt when He healed the sick. 
But, in truth, it is no valid objection to amy interpretation, that the 
suffering out of which the cure arose, whether sympathetic or vicarious, 
was not confined to the particular point of time when the effect was 
realised. Christ obtained forgiveness by His death ; but its bestowment 
on some individuals might take place a thousand years before or after. 
And as with spiritual benefits, so with physical. In one sense the 
atonement was made on a certain day, at Calvary; in another, it was 
made from the foundation of the world in the counsels and purpose of 
the Eternal Trinity. 

The interpretation here preferred appears the more Peeteple if we 
consider the relation of bodily and mental diseases to sin. The Jews 
were accustomed to regard them as the punishment of sin. The answer 
to the question of the disciples, ‘‘ Who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” averred that his affliction was not the punish- 
- ment of particular sin in the individuals specified ; but did not deny the 
afflictions of mankind in general to be in punishment of the sin of 
mankind. ‘This latter idea is undisturbed by the reply, ‘‘ Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents.” The disciples evidently deemed 
bodily ailments the effect of sin, and Jesus did not dispute the principle. 
They knew, as we do, that body and soul are one man; and also that 
in pronouncing punishment on the root sin by which our race fell, God 
cursed the ground for Adam’s sake, and doomed him to sorrow, sweat, 
toil, and return to the dust.* 

Disease and infirmity are death already begun. But death is the 
penalty of sin. It not only includes the point of dissolution, but the 
whole process of suffering and’ decay, of which dissolution is the con- 
summation. Even Christian believers who are personally forgiven and 
sanctified, are so far under the disciplinary remains of sin’s curse, that 
“the body is dead because of sin,” and the mediatorial scheme, in 
“ effecting the redemption of our body,” must contemplate its restoration 
to sound health as well as its re-animation. Was not Jesus conscious of 
this relation when He insisted that saying to the paralytic, ‘‘ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee,”+ was virtually tantamount to saying, Be healed? It was 


* John ix. 2, 35 Gen. ii, 16—9. 
+ Rom. viii, 1o—23; Matt. vii. 2-6. 
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therefore perfectly natural to look upon the Saviour’s curing afflictions 
as the remission of the evil results of sin, for the removal of which He 
atoned by His sufferings. 

“Our” infirmities and sicknesses must include more than .those of 
the persons just healed. It cannot leave out the evangelist who wrote, 
nor the prophet from whom he quoted. It is obviously a generic 
inclusion of man. If so, the bearing and carrying afflictions will only 
admit of a sense applicable to the human race. ‘Then Christ must have 
borne something which belonged to mankind at large, of which diseases 
are but a part. But how could this be, except on the supposition that, 
in bearing our sins on the tree, He bore the afflictions of the race? 

The view here maintained is further confirmed by the analogy of faith. 
If anything in this remark of Matthew’s authorised the conclusion that 
Christ was no real substitute, it would stand in such diametrical opposi- 
tion to the tenor of Scripture teaching, as to raise the question of the 
self-consistency and authority of the Sacred Word. Rather than argue 
from this solitary sentence that all the proofs of proper substitution. are 
no proofs at all, it would be safer to reverse the order of premisses and 
conclusion, reasoning that the evidences of proper substitution in other 
parts of the Word of God, are so numerous, varied, and invincible, that 
these few words cannot mean anything to the contrary. In case of 
seeming contradiction, the less certain evidence must yield to the fuller 
and clearer. 

Assuming that Matthew held any of the modern “moral power” 
theories of atonement, his associating the miracles with the sacrifice of 
Christ would have been far-fetched and irrelevant. On the other hand, 
assuming that he believed all human suffering to be the penal result of 
human sin, and all deliverance from it the result of our Lord’s vicarious 
satisfaction, nothing could have been more natural or likely than that 
the healing of disease should remind him of the atonement, to which it 
was due, and that he should mark the event as a grateful unfolding and 
beneficent realisation of the ancient promise. 

With his intimate knowledge of the expiatory rites and doctrine of the 
Old Testament, and of the luminous teaching of his risen Master, not to 
mention the aid of the Holy Ghost, it would have been strange if such 
association had not occurred to his mind in penning his Gospel. 

The conclusion from the whole is that this notable sentence of the 
evangelist, under which the foes of substitution have so often sought 
protection, avails them not, but rather illustrates an interesting phase of 
the Lord’s vicarious sacrifice. 
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argues that sinners should be reconciled to God because of the substitu- 
tion of Christ. ‘For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” What 
interpretation will these words admit ? Not that the essentially holy Son 
of God was ever tainted by personal sin, or became a sinner. Such an 
idea, not to repeat other reasons, would amount to a blasphemous reflec- 
tion upon God who “ hath made him to be sin.” 

Neither can the sin attributed to Christ mean that non-penal pain and 
trouble accidentally and unfortunately accrued to Him from His contact 
with sinful men, as they might to any righteous man mixing with the 
world. Apart from the question, whether there is, or can be, within the 
moral domain of God, any pain or natural evil, which is not directly 
or indirectly the result of moral evil or sin, it is to be observed that the 
word “sz” is never used in the Scriptures to signify mere misfortune, 
that since God made Him sin, it was of divine intention and infliction, 
and therefore cannot be resolved into mere accident or misfortune ; 
further that sazch misfortune could have no special tendency or virtue to 
make us sinners righteous, nor, in the pleadings of the apostle, could it 
be a suitable reason why we should be “reconciled to God ;” and again 
that such interpretation gives the feeblest possible meaning, if any, to 
the phrase “sin for us.” 

Shall we say the “sin” was His painful sympathy with the ills of 
our race, which some call eternal suffering in sympathy? Eternal the 
sin could not be; for His experience of it was effected by Him who 
“hath made him to be sin.” However, whether His sympathies were 
eternal or not, it was a spontaneous outcome of His owz love and 
not imparted to, or imposed upon, Him by the action of the Father ; 
whereas this ‘‘sin” was something which God “hath made him.” The 
advocates of atonement by sympathy will hardly commit themselves to 
the absurdity that God made His Son to be painfully sympathetic. And 
if it were so, it would remain to be shown how any amount of such pain 
could be adapted to deliver us from the guilt that cried for punishment. 
‘The ground of deliverance from juridical obligation required to be 
itself juridical. Explaining sin by sympathetic pain in any other 
part of Scripture, it will produce the same nonsense there as it does 
- here. . 

The passage agrees with itself, with the context, and with the tenor 
of Scripture, if, as elsewhere, we take sin for the guilt or the penal effects 
of sin.* The action of God in making Him sin for us corresponds to 
the Lord’s laying on Him the iniquity of us all, and His bearing the sin 
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of many. But this sense of the word implies transfer of our penalty to 
Christ, and fixes the vicarious meaning of ‘‘for us.” 

It may be said “for us” signifies ‘for our benefit.” But how? The 
answer dérived from the rest of the sentence is, that we are benefited by 
His being made sin instead of us. The first half of the verse tells how we 
are made the righteousness of God in Him, namely, by His being made 
our guilt and penalty bearer; which agrees with the doctrine of the 
15th verse, ‘he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose again.” 
Sin in the former part of the 21st verse could be explained in precisely 
the same sense as in the latter, so avoiding all approach to antanaclasts ; 
paraphrasing it—He hath made Him to bear the penalty who was per- 
fectly free from it. But there is no need thus to square one with the 
other. It is better to take His knowing no sin for His absolute freedom 
from every act and principle of sin; and His being made sin for His 
bearing the guilt and penalty of sin. This, however, does not affect the 
question of substitution. 

The text under consideration is a favourite with those who speak of 
‘exchange of places” or “interchange of parts” between Christ and 
the sinner. Substitution is clearly present ; but not that reciprocal kind 
which supposes Christ’s righteousness transferred to us in exchange for 
sin.* Neither is Christ’s premial happiness transferred to us as our 
penal misery is to Him. He retains His own bliss as He does His 
righteousness. Our happiness, like our holiness, is the efect of His sub- 
stitution, not the transfer of His character or joy. 

We are justified, sanctified, and felicitated by virtue of what He suffered 
in our stead; and thus by His stripes we are healed. By His suffering, 
the just for the unjust, we are brought to God. By His bearing our sins 
on the tree we become dead to sins, and alive to nghteousness, and that 
is the beautiful antithesis in the passage under notice. We become (Tivopau) 
righteous, not instead of Christ ; but as the result of His being made 
(Ilovéw) sin-bearer instead of us. We are advantaged by His disadvan- 
tage, enriched by means of His loss, life comes because of His death ; 
but all that amounts only to an imperfect substitution, such as some 
would ascribe to the sufferings of Christ, when they say it was caused 
by our sin, and was in some way for our benefit: whereas His being 
made sin, or to bear the penal effects of our sin, was a proper substitu- 
tion, in which our obligation passed upon Him. : 

The importance of this distinction cannot be over-estimated. Highly 
cultured minds ignoring it have betrayed confusion and weakness in 


* See Rasy 
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defending a vicarious plan of salvation. Kurtz* felt obliged to abandon 
the phrase “a change of places,” as “both inappropriate and liable to be 
misunderstood.” It was necessary for our salvation that Christ should 
become really and truly our substitute in guilt and punishment ; but not 


that we should become His substitutes (except figuratively) in holiness 
and blessing. 


13. Shallow devices employed against sacrificial doctrine. Enough 
has been adduced to show that the substitutionary death of Christ is not 
as some have alleged, an adventitious idea brought to the subject of 
Christian salvation, by the lively fancy of Hebrew writers as an adorn- 
ment or an argumentum ad hominem to win their readers to 
Christianity. Yet some enemies of expiation have hit upon nothing 
better than to persist in thus explaining away the language of 
Scripture. 

For example an American exponent of Unitarianism says the writer 
to the Hebrews ‘‘employs the argumentum ad hominem, an argument 
which, though not absolutely of conclusive force, is yet sometimes of 
great rhetorical efficiency. . . . Butthough it was a good argument 
to the Hebrews of that day, it by no means follows that it is to us.” 
Similarly Dr. Priestly says “the most remarkable of these representa- 
tions of the death of Christ which occurs in the New Testament is that 
in which he is compared to a sacrifice. Indeed the figure is just and 
beautiful. In every sacrifice the victim is supposed to die for the good 
and benefit of the persons on whose account it is offered. So Christ 
dying in the cause of virtue, and to procure the greatest possible bene- 
fit to the human race, is said to have given His life a sacrifice for 
us.’ 

This method of interpretation on close inspection is seen to be 
thoroughly unsound. What becomes of the argumentum ad hominem 
addressed to Jewish associations when we find Paul telling the Romans 
that Christ was “a propitiation through faith in his blood” and that we 
are “justified by his blood?” Why does he remind the Ephesians that 
He “hath given himself for us, an offering, and a sacrifice to God?” 
How came the learned and judicious apostle so far to forget his rhetoric 
as to inform the Colossians that they had redemption through the 
blood of Christ? And how came the other apostles to fall into the 


* < Sacrificial Worship,” p. 93, though he seems in some places loath to give up the 
iotion which the phrase symbolises. 


+ Dr. Farley, ‘‘ Scripture Doc.,” &c., pp. 195—6. 
t ‘‘Theol. Repository,” I., 123. 
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same mistake, as when Peter wrote to the disciples in general of “the 
sprinkling of the blood of Christ,” and of redemption “ with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of alamb ;” and John, of “ the propitiation for our sins ?” 
And why should John hear the redeemed sing to ‘the Lamb,” “Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood ?” How strange, too, 
that the prophet seven centuries before, should have adopted the same 
ad hominem style, and pourtrayed the Righteous Servant ‘‘ brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter,” as ‘an offering for sin,” as pouring “ out his 
soul unto death,” and bearing “ the sins of many.” 

The shallow device of an ad hominem accommodation to Jewish 
prejudices is further opposed by the fact that the appeal in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is to the Old Testament Scriptures, whose divine authority 
both the writer and readers admitted. It was rather an argumentum ad 
lectorem, The writer’s aim was to convince the readers of the ancient 
oracles that what Jesus was, and did, and suffered, was required by 
the teachings of ancient symbol and prophecy, and thus to rest the 
issue on the Old Testament Scriptures. 

But if the correspondence of Christ’s sacrificial work to the teaching 
of the former economy was only accidental, and introduced to gain the 
Hebrew mind, the attempt to establish that work on divine authority 
breaks down. And the same would apply to other matters in the Epistle, 
eg.: If the priesthood of Christ after the order of Melchizedec is not 
proved from Scripture, rather than grafted on Jewish prejudices, the 
endeavour to establish His claims to that order and office utterly fails. 
The suggestion that the writer employs arguments “not absolutely of 
conclusive force” saves its theory of atonement by throwing overboard 
the credibility of the witness. Accepting that suggestion, we may at once 
surrender the inspiration of the writer and the authority of the Epistle 
both for the Hebrews and all Christian readers. In fact, repudiation of 
vicarious atonement, and the infallibility of the Scriptures, often go to- 
gether, even among some who wish to retain the profession of Christianity. 

The hereditary connection of the Jews with the older dispensation 
may well account for a preponderance of sacrificial representation in the 
Hebrew letter, as compared with others; while the forensic is more 
prominent in those addressed to the Romans and Galatians. But the 
hypothesis which attenuates the sacrifice of Christ in the anonymous 
epistle to a rhetorical adaptation is as indefensible as to assert that in 
the Pentateuch the description of the Egyptian plagues consists of tragic 
figures of speech intended to awe the children of Israel. 

To regard the sacrificial language of Scripture as nothing more than 
rhetoric reflects defective taste and judgment on the authors who give it 
such prominence and repetition. A mere metaphor accommodated to 
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a subject may enrich a discourse, if kept in due subordination to the 
ideas it is intended to illustrate. But the vicarious death of Christ being 
a fact, and not a stroke of rhetoric, the Scriptural terms setting it forth 
reappear with great frequency and emphasis in the writings of prophets, 
apostles, and evangelists, addressed to Jews and Gentiles, con- 
veying a deep impression that its omission from the very heart of 
revealed truth would rob salvation of its reality, and the Gospel of 
its power. 

Bound to admit the word sacrifice in connection with our Saviour’s 
work, the adversaries of true substitution have taken the most shadowy 
senses of the word in modern colloquial use and sought to attach them 
to the proper and stupendous sacrifice of the Son of God, in a way not 
unlike the sophistry which, finding inspiration of the sacred writers cannot 
be denied, defines it as the natural afflatus of genius, or poesy. 

We are told that Christ was sacrificed for the Jews, as they persecuted 
Him to death, by the Gentiles, Herod, Pilate, and the Romans, and by 
His unfaithful disciples ; that He sacrificed Himself by self-abnegation, 
for the good of others, to whom He ministered ; and that His incarnation 
itself was a grand sacrifice. 

In a remote and borrowed sense all this is true. But it is so unlike 
the sacrifice predicated of Him in the Sacred Word, in which He offered 
up His life to God, that to introduce it in exposition of the subject is to 
confound things essentially different, and obscure the sublime doctrine 
which men of old delivered with such distinctness and force, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. ; 

These sacrifices said to be analogous to the atoning offering of Christ 
contain the substitutional element in only the most inferior sense ; 
whereas we have seen that the transfer of guilt belonged to the very 
nature of that profound obedience to the will of the Father by which we 
“are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once.” 
Its vicarious character separates it by an impassable gulf from all the faint 
- imitations which happen to pass under the same name. 

Against the transfer of man’s guilt to the person sacrificed, the objec- 
tion that sinful man was not a consenting party is powerless. Did Job 
refrain from offering sacrifice for his absent children until he had obtained 
their consent? Is it unjust, or impossible, for a father to discharge the 
pecuniary obligations of his sons without their concurrence, especially 
when they are in circumstances in which they cannot be consulted? On 
no theory of atonement was it possible for all the beneficiaries to be 
previously consulted. Take, for instance, that which traces all the benefit 
to the teaching and example of Christ ; will anybody contend that the 
men for whom it was intended, most of whom were then unknown, were 


onsehtine sastioe The cbjetion 1 nes no more agains! al 
Oe figurative substitution. ‘NES 

Ae Had our Lord’s humiliation forced men irresistibly into < 
eternal life there might have been weight in the objection. 
- none, however, if it be kept in mind that His sin bearing in our. 
Y . while affording opportunities of boundless importance, left to eack 
iis moral agency, and made his personal salvation hinge on h 

choice. 
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CHAPTER [ilI, 
SUBSTITUTION AS IMPLIED IN CHRIST OUR RANSOM. 


1. Zhe Essential Notion of Redemption. Redemption may be consi- 
dered as an effect alone, or as cause and effect together. In the 
former view, which is but a single aspect of the matter, it is deliverance, 
with the procuring cause unrecognised. In the latter and fuller view, 
both are included in the term redemption. In the proper notion of the 
term, deliverance is the result of a price or equivalent, a freedom ob- 
tained by means of money, liberty, life, or other kind of possessions, 
paid down as of adequate value. It is deliverance from captivity, 
indebtedness, incarceration, or other evil, purchased by the giving up of 
something supposed to be sufficiently valuable for that end. What is 
thus given up, or paid away, is the ransom or redemption-price (Avrpor), 

Redemption has at its root the idea of buying-off from some disa- 
bility or disadvantage. When a Hebrew had waxed poor, and sold him- 
self unto a rich stranger, his kindred might redeem him, or if “able he 
might redeem himself,” and, ‘‘the price of his sale” was to be according 
to the number of years to elapse before the jubilee. This was “the 
price of his redemption.” Again, ‘Moses took the redemption-money ” 
of those who were thereby released from sacerdotal obligation. Of the 
inability of the wealthy to buy off a man from death, the Psalmist says, 
“none of them (that trust therein) can, by any means, redeem his 
brother, nor give to God aransom . . ._ that it should still live for 
ever, and not see corruption.” Hanameel said to Jeremiah, “ Buy my 
field . . . for the right of redemption is thine.” * 

But this proper notion of a ransom-price plainly involves transfer and 
substitution. Purchase is the transfer of ownership from one to another, 
or conversely expressed, of one thing to the place of another. He who 
redeems another from debt by paying the sum due, takes the place of 
that other under the pecuniary obligation. He who buys off another 
from captivity, puts his purchase-money in place of the personal sub- 


* Lev. xxv. 49; Num, iii. 49; Ps, xlix, 7; Jer. xxxil. 8, 
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jection of that other; or, more strictly speaking, puts himself under the 
obligation of the captive, and then puts the money in place of his own 
personal servitude. The authority concerned accepts the ransom-price 
in place of the captive’s servitude. The money payment takes the place 
of the captive’s personal service, and, being esteemed equivalent, pro- 
cures his release. 

Now, in man’s recovery, Christ is distinctly declared by Himself, and 
others, to be this ransom or redemption-price. But, if so, He must 


have taken the place of man. The description is unintelligible unless - 


we understand that He paid down a price, namely, Himself, in lieu of 
man’s continuance in the captivity incurred by his transgression. He 
gave Himself to suffer instead of us; or, conversely stated, our disa- 
bility was transferred to Him. Mere deliverance by divine prerogative 
or absolute mercy is no explanation of Christ’s position as our ransom. 
Deliverance only indicates the result ; ransom shows the vecarious means 
by which it is accomplished. 

The parallel between this redemption and some others cannot be 
reasonably expected to hold in every particular. Inherently different 
relations forbid. For instance, by our Lord’s giving Himself a ransom, 
we are not to suppose, like too many medizeval and earlier theologians, 
that the price was paid to Satan, in order that he might relinquish his 
tyrannical control overmen. ‘That mistake seems to have arisen from a 
disposition to make our deliverance from evil correspond, in every feature, 
to the purchase of a slave from his master or owner. It is neither taught 
in Scripture nor required by the essential characteristics of a ransom. 
It would yield to Satan, the usurper, a right of ownership and a triumph 
over the Redeemer, to which he has no shadow of a claim. Whatever 
the potency of Satanic influence over fallen men may be, and however 
its permission may subserve the ends of divine government, the wicked 
one has acquired no personal right to dominion over the souls or bodies 
of men. 

If it were incumbent to specify something corresponding to the 
receiver of the ransom, the inflexible justice of the law might be named. 
Righteousness demanded punishment on account of the violated law ; 
and Christ met the just demand by giving Himself. 

We are the better able to come at the true character of Christ as our 
ransom because it is not invariably represented by the same Greek 
word ; the different terms serving to explain each other. 


2. Ransom by giving up the Deliverer’s Life. Matt. xx. 28; Mark 
x. 45. Our Lord, as reported by Matthew and Mark, does not hesitate 
to call His humiliation to death a redemption-price. ‘The Son of Man 


an 
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came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom (Avrpov) for many.” It cannot mean that His loss of life was 
the accidental and unfortunate result of men’s sinful behaviour to Him; 
for He “came” with the set purpose of surrendering it, as certainly as 
He came to minister to the wants of the needy. There was something 
given up, or freely parted with ; and that was not simply the beneficial 
influence of His conduct by means of instruction and example or sym- 
pathy, but His very /2fe. Therefore, the redemption-price was paid down 
when He gave His life. His going “about doing good ” so far fulfilled 
His mission ‘to minister ;” but, His function as ransom, could only be 
performed by His voluntary death. 

Deliverance, the effect, is not mentioned here, though understood. 
The reader’s thought is fixed directly on the payment by which delive- 
rance is procured. His life was given a ransom, not for Himself, but 
others, the “many.” What can this mean, except that His life was 
instead of their life, the burden of payment transferred from them to Him, 
death escaped by them because borne by Him? Since the ransom was 
not in the moral influence of His living, but the giving up of His life, 
that is, His death, could He mean that the moral benefit of His death 
as a martyr to His principles was the ransom? ‘That would not agree 
with the essential notion of a ransom, which implies a price paid, as in 
some sort an equivalent. If such moral benefit were all, to call ita 
ransom would be an unaccountable misnomer. We should never think 
of saying Stephen’s martyrdom was in any degree or mode a ransom for 
those who might be beneficially affected by his death. If we did, we 
should be bound to believe as many ransoms had been paid for each man 
as there had been martyrdoms contributing to his benefit. Then the 
believer of to-day ought to regard all the martyrs by whose steadfast- 
ness his faith is encouraged as so many ransoms for him, and Christ as 
only one, though it may be the chief, among them. 

If any privation of Christ which benefited the “many” was for that 
reason a ransom, then His ministering was a ransom as truly as His death, 
and then, too, every good man whose unjust sufferings are beneficial to 
others is a ransom for them. But this misconception of ransom looks 
to the wrong side of the transaction, and bears only the idea of transfer 
from “the Son of Man” to the “many,” which is tantamount to inquiring 
into the transfer from the deliverer to the captive. 

The rejection of complete reciprocal substitution cuts away a main 
support from “moral power” theories. In the process of ransom, the 
-redemption-price takes the place of the bondman’s subjection ; whether 
the latter takes the place of the former is a different question. To enjoy 


the result of another’s action is not necessarily substitution. Assuming 
; F 
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that the “many” did not strictly take the place of “the Son of Man,” 
it by no means follows that He did not take theirs. To nullify the evi- 
dence of substitution supplied by this text, it ought to be shown, not 
only that no advantage was transferred from Him to them, but that no 
disadvantage was transferred from them to Him. This, however, cannot 
be done on any fair method of exegesis, for, if Christ did not forfeit 
His life instead of the “many,” He misnamed His own position when 
_ He declared He came to give His life a ransom for many. 

The preposition “ for” (dvrv) must from its environment denote sub- 
stitution as certainly as in the sentence, ‘‘ Will he for a fish give him a 
serpent ?” (Luke xi. rr) ze a serpent instead of the fish requested. 

This passage in St. Matthew, which, if otherwise taken affords so 
little sense, is beautifully simple and instructive if taken in its obvious 
meaning, and supplies a striking lesson of mutual love among His 
disciples, drawn from the amazing gift by the Son of Man of His own 
life, in eu of our having to endure the death.* 


3. AM ransomed by the gift of Himself (1 Tim. i. 6). The apostle 
Paul seems to have had the teachings of his Master in mind when he 
wrote to his beloved son in the Gospel of ‘ the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave Himself a ransom (dvriAvtpov) for all to be testified in due time.” 
Avtpov itself, denoting purchase from captivity, implies substitution ; 
but with the prefix dvi, the strongest preposition that could be found 
for the purpose and equal to “ instead of,” the teaching of substitution 
is express.t ‘The “many” spoken of by Christ are here explained to 
-be “all.” There is the same relation of two parties : one, as the price 
or equivalent, entering into the obligation of the other. But the price 


which the Master calls His life, the apostles call “‘ Himself.” There is. 


* On returning with the crew from a sinking ship, one of the lifeboat volunteers 
has the misfortune to be drowned. On such a case it has been said, ‘It would be 
quite a fitting and noble use of language to say that the brave seaman gave his life as 
a ransom for those of the shipwrecked crew. Yet there would be no notion in the 
mind of anyone who used such language, that the seaman had paid down his life as 
a deliberate price to Him to whom the issues of life and death belong, so as to purchase 
those of his fellows.”—‘*‘ Christ, a Ransom for All,” by E. Johnson, M.A,, p. 12. 
‘This is a sample of how the divine plan of redemption may be travestied. Observe (1). 
Such ‘‘noble use of language ” would amount to an unusual and flighty accommodation 
of words. (2). Christ iztended to die for the objects of His kindness ; the boatman 
did not. (3). Christ deemed His death mecessary to redeem us; the boatman did 
not deem his necessary to the saving of the crew. He hoped the 77sé of his life would 
suffice. (4). Christ saw a_f¢évess in His death to procure our life ; the boatman’s death 
was an accidert. (5). Christ’s death was the ground of our life ; not so the boatman’s 
of the life of the crew. (6). Christ did ‘‘ pay down his life as a deliberate price”; the 
boatman had no such idea. ' 


_ + Archbishop Thompson, after quoting Tit. ii. 14, adds, ‘still stronger in 1 Tim, 
ii, 6, ‘ransom instead of.’”—** Aids to Faith,” p. 336. 
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no disagreement. The one form of expression teaches that the ransom 
price was paid by His dying; the other, regarding Him as “ God our 
Saviour” and “ Mediator,” “who will have all men to be saved,” 
ascribes the quality of ransom to His one divine human person as given 
for the purpose, reminding us how His self-sacrifice could acquire the 
surpassing worth which was necessary to achieve so vast a deliverance. 


4. Purchased people ransomed by the gift of Himself (Tit. ii. 14). 
Addressing Titus, the same apostle employs the verb (Aurpdécyrat) in a 
way which connects deliverance from iniquity with the gift of Christ by 
Himself, as the means or price by which the end is effected. “The 
great God and our Saviour, who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all aU and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 

The evidence of this passage is heightened by the use of the phrase 
“a peculiar (wepiovcvov) people,” which by comparison with kindred 
passages is seen to denote a purchased people, implying that a price had — 
been paid forthem. The allusion is to the Pentateuch where God is said to 
make them His peculiar people, or treasure, whom He “redeemed. . . 
out of the house of bondmen from the hand of Pharoah, king of 
Egypt.”* ~ For this term “ peculiar” the LXX. have the word employed 
by Paul to Titus. Using another word (also employed by Peter?) to denote 
the process by which the Lord acquired His Church, Paul reminded 
the elders of Ephesus that it was ‘‘ purchased with his own blood.” 

Thus the clauses of the text in Titus explain each other. The object 
was to vedeem us from all iniquity ; the method was by purchase; the 
price paid down in the purchase was A/zmse/f. The passage will tolerate 
no interpretation below the substitution of Christ under man’s deserved 
ills, which may well be contemplated as a state of terrible bondage. 


5. Redeemed with precious blood (1 Peter i. 18—g). Peter, like 
Paul, was at one with the Master when he wrote “‘ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation received by tradition from your fathers; but with the 
UE blood of Christ, as of a lamb, without blemish and without 
spot.” That Peter intends to set forth Christ as a redemption-price 

is evident, not only from the meaning of the verb (éAvtpaGyre) but 
from the juxtaposition of “corruptible things such as silver and gold,” 
the materials of which the price, in other cases, frequently consists. 
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The principle was the same as in ordinary ransoms, though the nature 
of the material was widely different. The mention of silver and gold 
shows that the writer had in mind the practice of paying a considera- 
tion for the release of a captive; and, in the following verse, we are 
told the nature of the price by which we were bought, namely “ the 
precious blood of Christ.” Had redemption consisted merely of a 
sovereign act of emancipation without means or price, we should 
never have heard of anything corresponding to silver and gold. In 
the process of our redemption the blood of Christ is what the silver 
and gold are in the transaction of buying off a slave. From this, 
it follows that as the money payment stands instead of the captive’s 
bondage, so the shedding of Christ’s precious blood, that is, the 
giving up of Himself to death, was instead of our suffering death. 

The vicariousness of the proceeding is still more fully established by 
the allusion to the sacrificial aspect of Christ’s redeeming work. ‘The 
consideration for our release is His blood “as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” . This association of the two aspects of His 
death augments the proof of substitution, showing that His vicarious 
- surrender of life as a ransom and a sacrifice are the same thing, If any 
should seek to dilute the reality of substitution which is proper toa 
sacrifice, the attempt would be checked by the alternative representation 
of Christ in the very same transaction as a ransom; and similarly, 
any effort to explain away the substitution implied in His being a 
ransom, is prevented by the description of the same matter in the 
terms of a sacrifice, ‘as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
which was verily fore-ordained before the foundation of the world.” To 
nullify the vicarious teaching of either aspect requires its dissipation in 
both. But any interpretation which is under the necessity of explaining 
away’so much in one passage, may be justly suspected of greater alle- 
giance to a pre-conceived theory than to the authority of Holy 
Scripture. 

It is, however, asserted that Christ is called a ransom only by a figure 
of speech. If this mean that the analogy between Christ and an ordi- 
nary ransom does not hold in every point, it may be readily granted, 
without affecting the question at issue. And the same sort of allowance 
would apply to His being a forerunner, ora king. But if it mean that the 
analogy fails in the vital point of substitution, the assertion has been 
refuted by anticipation in the foregoing examination of the places which 
treat of the subject. Some analogy there must be, or Christ would not 


have been so emphatically and repeatedly described as a ransom.. 


Investigation shows that it holds in the fundamental characteristic of 
substitution. If not in this, it holds in nothing; and the redemptional 
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texts are reduced to jargon. Finding, in the death of Christ, the 
essential principle of a ransom—namely, delivering from evil by giving 
a valuable consideration in its place (none the less such because not 
consisting of metal or goods), it has for men the bearing of a true. 
process of ransom. Man was truly in bondage to the curse of the law, 
from which Christ truly delivered him by giving His own life. To insist 
on calling the ransom of Christ an “illustration” does not materially 
affect the argument ; for the analogy is so true in the central principle 
that the idea of a true and proper substitution must still remain in the 
language applied to our Lord as our ransom. 


6. Purchased possession redeemed by blood (Eph. i. 7—14). Writing to 
the Ephesians, St. Paul employs the word redemption (droAvrpwous) with 
special reference to its consummation in the future and eternal perfection 
of soul and body, of which the salvation of believers on earth is but an 
instalment ; “the earnest of our inheritance until the redemption of the 
purchased possession unto the praise of his glory.” But “the purchased 
possession” carries the mind back to the ransom price, without which 
that celestial completion had been impossible: while a preceding sen- 
tence points directly to the nature of the price which was paid in lieu of 
man’s subjection—namely, the life of Jesus Christ, ‘in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 

The proof of substitution drawn from the doctrine of ransom con- 
tained in cognate passages is deducible here ; but need not be formally 
re-stated. 


4 


7. Bought with a price (1 Cor. vi. 20, and vii. 23). With a different 


_verb (éyopdéw) we trace the same substitution of Christ for enslaved men 


, 


in the words of Paul to the Corinthians: “For ye are bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body, and your spirit, which are 
God’s ;” and again, “ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants 
of men.” ‘The word commonly signifies to buy, and is applied to the 
purchase of a field, a pearl, victuals, oxen, and garments.” 

The specific material of the outlay by which the purchase was made 
is not stated in these sentences, as in some others ; but a price 1s men- 
tioned ; and as it was not paid by the subjects ransomed (for they were 
“not their own”) a person paying it vicariously is necessarily implied. 

It is noteworthy that the objects purchased were not heaven, or the 
blessings of salvation, but the Zersons, Were it only the former, it 


* See Matt. xiii. 44—6, xiv. 15, xxvii. 7; Mark xv. 46, xvi. §; Luke xiv. 19, 
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might be contended that the Redeemer obtained gifts for bestowal 
without ever entering into the room of the men to be delivered. As it 
is, although the blessings may be spoken of, in an accommodated sense, 
as purchased by Christ, inasmuch as they result from His work ; yet in 
the stricter sense the Scriptures tell us the price was paid for the persons. 
“Ye are bought.” ‘Thou hast redeemed (purchased) ws.” “ He hath 
redeemed ws,” “to redeem ¢hem that were under the’ law,” thereby 
keeping in sight the notion of our release from captivity by means of 
our Surety’s paying down His own life. In addition to those who 
choose to realise the eternal benefit of the transaction, the persistent 
enemies of Christ were included in the purchase, or else Peter could not 
have written “ But there were false prophets also among the people, 
even as there shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall bring 
in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that dought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction” (2 Peter ii. 1). 


8. Redemption from the curse of the law (Gal. iii, 13). “ Christ hath 
redeemed (purchased) us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.” 
The curse is that pronounced on “ every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the law, to do them”; and 
therefore it must be penal as well as ignominious. It is in contrast to 
a “justified” state, and therefore implies guilt. Christ delivers us from 
it by buying us from under the curse. But how? By money or material 
goods? By the influence of instruction, exemplary morality, or manifested 
sympathy? No; but by “becoming (yevduevos) a curse for us.” Clearly 
His being cursed was instead of our being cursed. His putting Himself 
under the curse was the payment by which He bought us from the curse 
of the law. 

It has been argued that the curse He endured was not identical at all 
with the one from which He redeemed us, because ours was efernad 
death, of which He was incapable. But that would simply prove a 
difference in degree or duration, not in nature. The Saviour, in being 
punished for us, took our place in relation to the broken law, and 
therefore it would appear that His curse must have had something in 
it of the same character as ours, in order to meet the law’s demands. 
Hence when it is said, “‘ He was made sin for us who knew no sin,” we 
tre to understand, not that He was made some offer sin (that is, received 
some other punishment), having no quality in common with that which was 
due to us ; but that to some extent it partook of the same qualities. It was 
suffering—penal suffering ; its penal nature was 7 relation to our sin, and 
the suffering had in it something of Zhe nature to that from which it saved 
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us, ¢.g., mental and bodily pain, and a sense of the disfavour of God. 
Indeed, apart from its causes, consequences, associations, and modes, 
all human unhappiness seems to be naturally akin. And if so, that 
which makes His curse identical with ours, is not merely its quality of 
suffering, but also its having the same relations as to sin and law. 

Nor is it necessary to suppose that Christ, suffering for our breach of 
law, felt it precisely as we should have done. His pure nature must 
have apprehended and felt very differently under it from impure per- 
sonal offenders suffering it involuntarily, and probably retaining their 
rebellious’ spirit. Yet in the eye of Himself and the Father, His 
sufferings might stand in direct judicial relation to our sin, and so be 
the curse thereof. If His curse were not identical with ours in some 
particulars, it was in others, especially as it was penal suffering in rela- 
tion to the claims of law for our transgressions, implying that He was 
punished in our stead. 

The apostle’s allusion to the disgrace of hanging on a tree, whether 
in the Roman way of crucifixion, or the Jewish custom of hanging the 
bodies of malefactors to a piece of wood by the hands, while illustrating 
to a certain extent our Lord’s humiliation, is by no means a// that is 
contained in the curse. Such ignominy alone was extremely dispro- 
portionate to the curse which rested on us, and equally inadequate to 
the great end designed by His curse-bearing—namely, “That the 
blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ; 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.” The 
disgrace involved in the form or mode of His suffering was only part of 
the tremendous weight of punishment, which, by His own choice, passed 
from our guilty world to Himself. 

If He suffered punishment not incurred by our breach of law, 
He suffered a penalty not deserved either by Himself or anyone 
else—a punishment never merited; which, apart from the question of 
justice, is absurd, for it is of the essence of a penalty to stand related 
to wrongdoing as its due. Suffering is only punishment when it is 
the judicial result of transgression. 

To allege that He suffered a non-penal curse instead of our suffering 
a penal one would disagree with the idea of equivalency, which belongs 
to the purchase asserted in the earlier clause. How could a non-punitive 
curse, having no ethical cause, no root in the deserts of sin, no reason in 
judicial obligation, and nothing in character akin to the things for which 
it was substituted, have the quality of equivalency so as to be appropri- 
ately exchangeable for liberation from guilt ?. Wereredemption attainable 
by such a curse-bearing, there is surely no reason to think it might not 
have been attained without any curse-bearing whatever. 
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Such exegesis, again, would not harmonise with the true notion of the 
word “curse” (xarapa) the use of which in the New Testament seems 
always related to evil, regarded as the consequence of morad delinquency, 
or the shame and pain of execration for some supposed offence. 


g. Songs of the redeemed (Rev. v. 9, and xiv. 4). It is very remark- 
able that on the solemn occasion when none else could open the Book 
of the Apocalypse, He, who was deemed worthy, is designated ‘‘ a Lamb 
as it had been s/azz,” indisputably referring to His death. Before Him 
the four living creatures and four-and-twenty elders, representing the 
whole Church of God, fell down to render a song of grateful and admiring 
homage, singing, ‘Thou artworthy . . . . for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” His great worthiness to open 
the Book arose from His wonderful death, in which He was a ransom 
and sacrifice. 

The word rendered ‘“‘ redeemed ” (é-yopaéw) is not the one used in some 
other places (Avtpéw) but that which signifies to dey, as in Corinthians. 
There is no fair way of ignoring the idea of a price paid by the Lamb as 
the means of accomplishing the redemption of mento God. _ It is equally 
impossible to evade the doctrine that the payment of the price was the 
voluntary surrender of His own life in being “slain ;” for the song ex- 
pressly affirms, “ Thou hast redeemed (= purchased) us to God by thy 
blood.” It would be difficult to find the doctrine of vicarious value more 
explicitly stated in the words of friend or foe than it is in this passage, 
or to produce a more distinct enunciation than this of the notion 
that Christ delivered the sinner by virtue of paying down His own life. 

Had the passage simply declared, ‘“‘ Thou hast redeemed us to God,” 
the meaning of the verb (to purchase) would have pointed to the conclusion 
that it was by substitution ; but the proof is strengthened by the specifi- 
cation of the price paid, “thy blood ;” and is further fenced round by 
the prominence given to His doing this as the Zamd slain. 

Let it not be imagined that this was a stray and solitary use of the 
words in this sense. On another solemn occasion, when the Saviour 
received the worship of the spotless multitudes before the throne, His 
distinctive name is the ‘‘ Lamb ;” and their blessed association with Him 
rests on the ground that they “‘ were redeemed ( = purchased) from among 
men, the first-fruits unto God and the Lamb.” Had the Scriptures 
mentioned the process of purchase, but not the nature of the price, it 
might have been more easy to contend that it consisted in the teaching, 
example, or other beneficial gifts of Christ. This is now foreclosed by 
the specific and reiterated declaration that the price paid was His blood 
—His life—Himself. 
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10. Christ given. As in the sacrificial aspect the twofold function of 
priest and victim are ascribed to Christ, so, for the same reasons, in the 
redemptive aspect, He is both the price and the giver of it. “ Zhe son 
of man” gave His life a ransom for many. “The Zord” bought them. 
fle “ gave himself” a ransom for all. ‘‘ God,” or as many prefer to read 
“The Lord,” purchased the Church. “ Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law.” Hence the saints sing to Him “ Zhou hast 
redeemed us.” 

The idea of a ransom price paid by the self-sacrifice of Christ supplies 
by far the most appropriate key to that considerable class of passages 
which speak of the Redeemer as given for us, for our sins, or for our 
salvation. Although to give (d/8wuc) commonly denotes bestowment, it 
sometimes unmistakeably signifies giving in the way of exchange, or 
payment, as when our Lord propounds the solemn question, ‘ What 
shall.a man give in exchange for his soul?” Something of the same 
thought is present in the captious question of the Pharisees, “Is it 
lawful to gzve tribute unto Ceesar or not?” in the proposal of the house- 
holder to the labourers, ‘‘ Whatever is right I will gzve you”; and again, 
in paying for his patient, it is said of the good Samaritan, he “ took out 
two-pence and gave them to the host.” 

Certainly the term carries the notion of payment in connection with our 
great Ransom, who came “‘to gzve his life aransom for many ;” “who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity.” This 
sense of substitution by payment receives important corroboration from - 
Mary’s mode of observing the Levitical law for purifying. The law 
prescribed “a sin-offering,” and “a burnt-offering” to “make an atone- 
ment for sin.” The parents of Jesus brought Him to Jerusalem “to 
offer (=give) a sacrifice according to that which was said in the law a 
pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons.” 

What else can be its import in the lips of our Lord when He says of 
Himself, the bread from heaven, “The bread which I will géve is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world ?”* Without the usual 
term for purchase, the idea is manifest. To give His flesh which 1s 
immediately associated with His blood, will admit of no explanation but 
that He would part with His //z, which agrees perfectly with the spiritual 
truth misapprehended by the sordid minds of the Jews, that our 
life is the result of His loss of life. To eat His flesh and drink His 
blood is to appropriate by faith the saving benefit of His death. Had 
He given new life directly by an absolute act, or had He literally given 
them His body to eat, in the mistaken sense of the Jews, there had 


* Matt. xvi. 26, xxil. 17, xx. 43 Luke x. 35, ii, 243 Lev. xii. 5 John vi. 51. 
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been no purchase or substitution. But He evidently meant neither of 
these ; but life derived by virtue of His laying down His life. Loss of 
life was ouredue, from which we are delivered by His loss of life. He 
takes our place in death, and so liberates us. 


This independent testimony is confirmed by comparison of the word. 


give with its use in association with ransom. ‘The gift of life for the 


life of the world, considered as emanating from divine benevolence was | 


a pure, spontaneous, and most marvellous gift; but considered as the 
requisite means to accomplish so paramount a benefit for man, it was 
the payment of an inestimable price to the just demands of supreme 
law according to which man’s original life was forfeit. The goodness is 
none the less sublime, because it took the form of an immense free-will 
ransom in order to attain its end. 

The sense of giving, which has been found in diedenietien passages, 
carried to many of those which allude to the subject, without express 
notice of redemption, throws upon the latter class a stream of evan- 
gelical light. What force and beauty then appears in the salutation of 
the Galatians, “Grace be unto you and peace from God, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who gave (= paid down) himself for our sins that he 
might deliver us from this present evil world”; in the eucharistic ordi- 
nance, ‘‘This is my body which is gevex for you”; and in that grand 
epitome of the Gospel, ‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 


but have everlasting life.” Our warrant to interpret the gift of the Son_ 


as a gift unto death is strengthened by the close connection of the text 
with His crucifixion, under the phrase ‘ lifteth up,” which, according to 
the 12th chapter, indicates the method of His dying, “ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” * 

Another form of the verb (zrapadidwp) will admit of a similar considera- 
tion. It generally means to deliver up, and is applied alike to the 
betrayal by Judas, the fatal treatment of our Lord by the Jews, and His 
selfdevotement to redeem the world, as well as His sacrifice by the 
Father. The traitor delivered Him to the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
delivered Him to Pilate and the Gentiles for crucifixion. But, con- 
templating the transaction on a far higher plane, we see that He “hath 
loved us, and gzven (delivered up) himself for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour.” 

Keeping in mind that, by giving up Himself, He was a ransom or 


* Gal, i: 3—4.5 Luke xxii, 19; John iii. 16, xii. 32—3, iii, 14—5. 
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sacrifice in our stead, how luminous and precious become the Scriptures 
which affirm that “ Christ also loved the church and gave himself for it,” 
“who loved me and gave himself for me,” “who was delivered (given up) 
for our offences, and was raised again for our justification.” ‘He that 
‘spared not his own Son, but delivered him wp for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things.” * ae 

It is hard to say whether this double function of self-devotement 
illustrates more the infinite love, whose yearning to recover our fallen 
race was such as was ready to pay a price so stupendous in order to 
accomplish it, or the regard He displayed to the claims of eternal justice, 
which could not be set aside even for so great an object as the delive- 
rance of a ruined species. The display of love is all the greater 
because it operates in channels strictly consistent with perfect upright- 
ness, for, however great the love that wills a kindness, it is magnified in 
our sight when it appears ready to confer the benefit by making every 
sacrifice which justice may require. 

The doctrine of redemption by vicarious payment, which the passages 
already considered present in such strong relief, and which, being a vital 
element of the scheme to be revealed, might be expected to underlie all 
Old and New Testament teaching, does naturally, and, so to speak, 
incidentally discover itself on a great variety of occasions, showing how 
deeply rooted was the idea in the minds of the infallible exponents of 
the way of life. 

Unless it be kept in mind how thoroughly this thought pervaded 
their conceptions of Christianity, no satisfactory construction can be put 
upon the close connection between the shedding of Christ’s ‘own 
blood” and His ‘obtaining eternal redemption for us.” Such phrases 
as “redemption through his blood,” “redemption which is in Christ,” 
“the day of redemption,” “the redemption of the body,” ‘‘ redeemed 
from the earth,” and “redeemed from among men,” are what, apart from 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, may be called “ undesigned co- 
incidences,” quietly but powerfully confirming the testimony of the more 
explicit statements that man’s deliverance from his dreadful death is 
due to the giving up of Christ’s own life in the stead of man. 


s * Eph. v. 2—25 3 Gal. ii: 20; Rom. iv. 25, viii. 32: 
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CHAPTER _IV. 
SUBSTITUTION AS IMPLIED IN CHRIST OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


1. Substitution of the Essence of Representation. It has been sug- 
gested that representation and substitution in the same thing are 
incompatible. On the other hand, it seems difficult to imagine a 
case of true representation apart from substitution, though more be 
included. The former is not precisely synonymous with, but includes 
the latter. Representation is necessarily vicarious. Even in its lowest 
and remotest forms, as when a picture represents a building, or a para- 
graph an idea, it is to the beholder for a certain purpose and in some 
sense instead of the building or the idea. In the higher forms substitu- 
tion is still more apparent, as when the apostles represented Christ to 
those whom they prayed ‘in Christ’s stead” to be reconciled to God 
(2 Cor., v. 20). The plenipotentiary who represents his sovereign in a 
foreign court, appears, acts, and possibly suffers there instead of his 
master. There is a transfer from the electors to their municipal or 
Parliamentary representative, of authority, work, responsibility, and pos- 
sibly of suffering. 

The mode of appointment does not vitally affect the vicariousness of 
the position. It may be spontaneously assumed, as when a virtuous 
subject pleads with his prince for the life of a criminal. It may be 
elective, as with the legislator who is delegated by the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens. It may arise from a natural, or a conventional order of 
things, as with the father, or the firstborn, who represents his family in 
its manifold social interests. Or it may be of direct appointment from 
God, as when Moses represented both God and Israel before Pharoah. 
It seems to be needful that between the representative and the repre- 
sented there shall be some likeness, affinity, or kinship, in order to 
constitute a natural link of connection. Between the landscape and its 
pictorial image there is, at least, similarity of form: the ambassador 
belongs to the nation he represents; the member of Parliament has 
citizenship, or views, or aims, or something else, in common with his 
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constituents ; the father is one in blood and interest with his children; 
so the possession of human nature was a basis on which both Adam 
and Christ might represent the human race. 

A still higher basis has been sought in some supposed relation sus- 
tained peculiarly and eternally by Christ to humanity, in common with 
the rest of the universe, by which His death became vead/y the death of 
_ His people; and passages of Scripture which speak of their being and 
dying zz or zzth Christ have been cited and pressed to the utmost in 
order to obtain countenance for the thought.* While believers have a 
most precious vital union with Christ, and participate in the benefits, as 
well as sympathise with the purpose, of His death, making His death in 
that sense virtually theirs; yet it was not literally so. Nor does it 
appear how the notion in question is either needed to explain the doctrine 
of the atonement, or that it is taught by the Scriptures cited in its behalf. 


2. Adama Representative of the Race. That the first man Adam was 
the representative of the whole human race, is one of the most salient 
doctrines of Scripture. The book of Genesis informs us of the 
creation of Adam in the image of God, under a law of life or death 
according to his obedience or disobedience. But later portions of Scrip- 
ture tell us more plainly that he stood or fell for mankind, and that 
his conduct was the supreme crisis which decided the life or death of 
the whole species. “In Adam all die.” ‘The image of the earthy” 
is stamped by him on his posterity. ‘ By the one man sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” ‘ Death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” 
‘Through the offence of one the many be dead.” “It was by one that 
sinned.” ‘The sentence was of one (offence) to condemnation.” “ By 
the one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.”t Any theory 
_ which undertakes to explain these sentences, apart from the representa- 
tion of mankind in the person of Adam, will have to trample down all - 
fair canons of interpretation, and do violence to the human uhder- 
standing. 

To deny this representative character of our first parent is to exclude 
the clearest ray of light that shines on the problem of that social misery 
which is wide as the world, and continuous as the course of time. Blot 


* eo., Mr. R. W. Dale’s Cong. Lecture, a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the atonement. But in constructing his theory, he seems to struggle with 
vast ability to find more in the mediation of Christ than can be ascertained, or is 
necessary to the true doctrine of atonement, 


ia cor, xv. 22; Rom. v. 
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out of our minds this doctrine, and are we then better able to explain 
the diseases, vices, pains, sorrows, and deaths, inherited by each suc- 
cessive generation of men? Are we better able to say why the virtuous 
so often suffer? Why one dark woe presses upon the race, eats 
into the vitals of human happiness, and often shows no regard to 
differences of moral character? ‘That all men have interests in common 
is a palpable fact, for the why and wherefore of which, we question 
Nature to but little purpose. If the Bible were rejected altogether, it 
would not alter the fact that the destinies of families, states, and nations, 
are often largely swayed by one or a few individuals. Are we in a better 
position to solve these mysteries of nature when we have flung away 
the torch which enables us to see the moral and public relation of Adam. 
to all mankind? If in some features, the present condition of man 
wears to our weak vision the semblance of injustice or unwisdom on the 
part of the Governor, the matter would be in no degree improved by 
applying to the undeniable phenomena any other theory than that of 
our universal fall in Adam; especially taken in connection with its 
counterpart, the representation of Christ for the recovery of the same 
race. If the knowledge of our fall in Adam does not clear away all 
the black clouds of ignorance that overhang the miserable condition of 
our species, it brings us much nearer to a complete solution than any 
other attempt hitherto made. 

With the patent fact before us of a constitution of things which poises 
the interests of one or many individuals on the will, character, or state of 
another, the ~eason why may be a question more curious than practical. 
Analogous mutual dependence is visible in the inferior grades of creation. 
The tree is related to its predecessors and descendants, taking shape, 
size, quality, and fruitfulness from the former, and conferring them on the 
latter. . So with the individuals of the animal kingdom. So it is with 
men as animals, and as moral and sentient beings. ‘The question is 
tantamount to asking why God has created living beings in species or 
communities, the units of which are linked together by reproduction and 
mutual dependence? For if they exist as species, and not as individuals, 
each having a distinct and original emanation from God, there must be 
dependence of one upon another. If with angels there be some bond of 
union other than reproduction, mutual dependence will still be the result. 
The present arrangement seems most consistent with order in nature, and 
development by natural means. It facilitates subjection of many indi- 
viduals to one economy, or system of government. If the position of 
each man were absolute instead of being associated, each might require 
a complete economy for himself; and many of the present motives to 
generous action and opportunities of mutual help would have no place, 
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The present innumerable inequalities create grounds and incentives of 
helpful intercourse. Unity of species displays simplicity in the means 
employed by the Supreme Ruler for His ends, and, therefore, wisdom 
in the plan of government. Possibly any other method might have 
involved drawbacks to creature happiness, or to the display of the divine 
_ glory. 

The principle has, however, a limited range, and is admirably adjusted 
and equipoised by its correlative, namely, zvdivédual will, character, 
responsibility, and interest. God deals with men in their corporate 
capacity, only up to a certain point, beyond which He deals with them 
as individuals, each having his own liberty, accountability, and destiny. 
Whatever of justice, needful liberty, or advantage is not secured under 
the former, is fully provided for under the latter. Within the limits of 
the former, representation is practicable, consonant with justice, and 
conducive to the ends of wise and beneficent government ; while under 
the latter, each man makes his own choice, is answerable to God for 
himself, and elects his own destiny. It was within the area of the 
former principle that Adam stood in the forefront of the human species, 
to make, in its stead, the all important choice of obedience with life, 
or disobedience with death. 

The distinction already drawn between proper and improper substitu- 
tion may be traced in the relation of Adam to his posterity. Instead of 
the whole race, he stood before the law of God. ‘The power of.deciding 
rightly or wrongly, with its consequent life or death, which belonged ‘to 
the potential millions of the human family, was gathered up into him. 
Not actual sin, but the position and obligation to choose in relation, 
at least, to temporal consequences, were transferred from them to him. 
In the eye of the divine government and himself, the decisive power, 
pregnant with vast results, was concentrated in him. ‘This was strict 
substitution, whereby we all died in Adam as certainly as Levi paid tithes 
in Abraham. 

This was substitution proper; but the millions of the species, in 
bearing the dire effects of Adam’s sin, only took his place figuratively or 
virtually. There was no transfer from him to them as there was from 
them to him. Nor was it possible for it all to have fallen upon him. 
The result in them was of a magnitude far exceeding aught which a single 
human being cow/d have endured, or God woz/d have inflicted on him. 
Their punishment did not displace his. There was a kind of diffusion 
from him to them; there was partnership or community of interests ; 
there was immense disadvantage accruing to them from his sin; they 
shared with him the deadly consequence ; the evil in them is traceable 
to him, as the good in believers is traceable to Christ. But there was no 
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real transfer. Adam was not freed from the evil effects by their coming 
upon his posterity, as Christ lost no virtue when “ there went virtue out 
of him” to heal the sick. 


3. Headship of Christ. ‘The headship of Adam alone presents but 
a one-sided view of the scheme which existed in the counsels of the 
ever-blessed Trinity before the foundation of the world. The headship 
of Adam discovers no complete method of divine government in 
relation to the individual. It and the headship of Christ are but 
counterparts of one grand scheme. Each is the necessary complement 
of the other, and each inexplicable without the other. Neither is of 
itself an intelligible and satisfactory disclosure of the character of God. 
Ignore the headship of Christ, and that of Adam, with its helpless 
hopeless death, presents a harsh view of the Moral Ruler, which 
fills the mind with gloom. Leaving out of sight the representative 
position of Adam, that of Christ is deprived of its glorious import, and 

looks like a huge piece of supernatural trifling. United, they harmonise 
‘with a congruity which bespeaks their common origin in the wisdom, 
righteousness, and love of God; the one forms the dark background of 
a revelation in which the other presents the ineffable glories of the 
eternal Godhead in their brightest manifestation. - 

That Christ as well as Adam represented the human race before God 
as moral governor, is taught in obvious juxtaposition with the repre- 
sentative character of Adam. It is of Christ the Apostle speaks when 
he says, “‘For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. . . . The first man Adam was made a living 
soul; the last Adam a quickening spirit . . . andas we have borne 
the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly ” 
(1 Cor. xv.) 

With equal vividness does he present the same thought in his fifth 


chapter to the Romans, where he not only refers to the representative - 


position of Christ, but runs a parallel and a contrast between the two 
Adams, and plainly states. that the first Adam “is the figure (r’zos, 
type) of Him that was to come.” Over against “the offence of the one,” 
by which “many be dead,” he sets “the gift of grace, by one man 
Jesus Christ,” which “hath abounded unto many.” 
“judgment of ove (offence, viz. Adam’s) to condemnation,” he tells of 
“the free gift (bringing forgiveness) of many offences (viz., the sins of 
all the many as well as of Adam) unto justification.” Opposite the 
reign of death by ¢he ove man’s offence, he places the reign of life “by 
the one, Jesus Christ.” ‘Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment 


In antithesis to the ~ 
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came upon all men to condemnation, EVEN so by the righteousness of 
one, the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” As by the 
disobedience of the one “ many were made sinners, So, by the obedience 
of the one shall many be made righteous.” 

The points of Peecadence: and difference in this chapter conspire 
to prove that in Paul’s mind, Christ, the second Adam, was as truly the 
representative of our race for restoration, as the first Adam was in the 
step which plunged the same race into ruin. 

The federal headship of Christ over His Church, whether He be por- 
trayed as Head, Shepherd, Captain, Vine, or Corner-stone, is the outcome 
and imperishable glory of this broader representation of the human family; 
in all its length and breadth. ‘The parallel is not so much between 
Adam’s relation to all mankind, and Christ’s relation to a portion, as 
between their relations to all the same race. The second representation. 
was of equal breadth with the first. The first Adam was our substitute 
in that which brought us into death ; the second in that which delivered 
us from death. 


4. The Representation of Christ Vicarious. The vicariousness of our 
Lord’s representative position may be argued, not only from the true 
notion of representation, and from its correspondence in this instance 
to the case of Adam; but also from the logical import of St. Paul’s 
language in the profound and far-reaching chapter already appealed to. 

In the seventh verse we read, “ For scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die: yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to ~ 
die.” Evidently the reference is not to self-sacrifice for some secondary _ 
benefit ; but to those rare instances of heroic kindness, where one man 
suffers death instead of another. For one man to deliberately throw 
away his life merely in order that another may not suffer some smaller 
loss, is as contrary to the right instincts of human nature as to its reason. 
In vain may we search the annals of generous self-devotion for such 
examples. Surely the strong minded apostle could never design, even 
indirectly, to commend intentional sacrifice of life for an object less . 
than life. He could not mean anything short of one life benevolently 
given up instead of another life. Doubtless, a kind course of behaviour 
towards another may unexpectedly cost the benefactor his life. Paul, 
however, is not thinking of any such accident; but of a voluntary 
acceptance of death. Doubtless too, the life of many a parent or 
friend has been shortened by anxiety, worry, and suffering on account 
of a wayward child, or friend; but in the case before us the incentive 
to the act is the goodness of the person escaping, and the occurrence 1S 


extremely exceptional : ‘peradventure some would even dare to die,” 
G 
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The gradation of probability further precludes the idea of dying 
merely for the advantage of another, by way of persuasion, example, or 
moral influence; inasmuch as the righteous is not the man specially 
needing such help: still less so is the good man. Had he meant 
only such advantage, Paul should have said: scarcely for a good, perad- 
venture for a righteous, and probably for an unrighteous man, will one 
dare to die; an order precisely the reverse of that he has adopted. 

Evidently the case in the writer’s mind is one of substitution, where 
one man is so impressed with the moral worth of another, that, with 
extraordinary generosity, he chooses to die in his stead. ‘The liability to 
die is transferred from one to the other, as in the often cited case of 
Damon and Pythias where one took the place of the other under sentence 
of death, to die if his friend returned not by the appointed hour, With 
a difference of circumstances and reasons, Paul refers to a substitution 
in nature, like that intended by David when from the depths of paternal 
anguish, he wailed, ‘‘ Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son !” (2 Sam. xvili. 33.) ; 

Now the seventh verse, being the illustration of the apostle’s argument, 
becomes a key to ascertain and fix the sense in which the context 
teaches that Christ died for sinners. If to de for, does not mean the 
same thing in the principal matter of the passage as in that which 
illustrates it, the illustration is worse than useless ; for it so thoroughly 
confounds the ideas as to obscure effectually the doctrine of the author, 
Assuredly Paul was incapable of such writing. 

Having then proved that the seventh verse alludes to one person’s 
dying instead of another, we have no alternative to applying the same 
sense to the words immediately following: “ But God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” 
Between the death of Christ “for us,” and the death of a man “ for a 
good man,” there is a striking disparity in the depth of love displayed ; 
one was for a good man, the other for szzners ; one by a@ man, the other 
by God in Christ; but unless we denude the comparison of all appre- 
ciable meaning, there was also an exact sameness in the nature of the 
transaction. ‘The vicarious principle in the death of one man for a 
good man requires to be applied to the death of Christ for “sinners.” 

The illustration in the seventh verse, while fastening a vicarious sense 
upon the subsequent sentences, does the same for the preceding, “*‘ When 
we were yet without strength (to save ourselves) in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly.” The reference to one man’s dying for another 
is in elucidation of Christ’s dying for the ungodly. Hence as to de for 
in the one sentence clearly denotes dying zzstead of, so it must be under- 
stood in the statement out of which it arose, Otherwise the teaching of 
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the two contiguous and logically-articulated verses, becomes dislocated, 
self-conflicting, and confused. 

The ninth verse reproduces the same thought under different 
phraseology, “being now justified by his blood we shall be saved from 
(future) wrath through him.” Whether justification be taken here for 
making just, or for pardoning, it is the effect of His blood-shedding, as 
immediately afterwards reconciliation is said to be effected “by the 
death of his Son.” \ But on any hypothesis, except that of vicarious 
death, what was there in His dying more than His living, or more than 
in the dying of noble martyrs to produce such effects? If our justifi- 
cation, salvation, and reconciliation, are due to His death only in so 
far as it confirmed His prophetic and benevolent work, the stress 
laid upon His death as the cause, is out of all proportion to its relative 
importance. 

Moreoyer, if that were all, Paul must have been appealing to consi- 
derations which could have had little or no influence with the Roman 
Christians. The death of Christ had then been to them nothing more 
than one of the smaller forces operating for their salvation; much 
smaller thanthe life and labours of the apostle addressing them. 
What special adaptation was there in the martyrdom of a great 
teacher, in a foreign subject-country, to remove the enmity between 
them and God, and to produce their reconciliation? What power in it 
that so completely dwarfed all other causes, and filled their own mental 
vision with the death of Christ for them as the great cause or basis of 
their salvation ? 

True, having been “justified by his death” we may “much more” 
expect that He who now lives again will complete His saving work ; 
but as Paul puts the matter, all the glorious results have their spring in 
the death of:Christ for us. This is intelligible only when our obligation 
to die is conceived as transferred to Christ, who by that means 
established a sufficient ground of our justification, and reconciled us to 
God. . 

It should not be forgotten that the death of Christ for men is intro- 
duced to demonstrate the great ove of God. But if His death was 
nothing more than the ill consequence of His fidelity to truth and 
righteousness, and thus a means of producing conviction, it is not easy | 
to see in it the extraordinary display of divine love for which Paul takes 
it. On the other hand, looking at His death for us in the light of a 
voluntary bearing of our punishment by the Almighty Son, at a time 
when we were sinners, at enmity with Him, having no vestige of a 
claim on His goodness, the effulgence of love is bright as the meridian 
sun; beside which all other displays are paled. On no other view can 
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we so “joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ by whom we have now 
received the reconciliation” (v. 11). 

The doctrine of substitution gives completeness to the comparison 
and correlation of Adam’s disobedience by which many were made 
sinners, and Christ’s obedience by which many were made righteous. 
Elsewhere the same writer tells us His obedience was ‘‘unto death, 
even the death of the cross” (Phil. 11. 8). Were it any other obedience 
the righteousness of many might be ascribed to other causes, to the 
exclusion of this; but now all the saved, Jews and Gentiles, near to 
Jerusalem or far away, all ot Christian and pre-Christian times, acquainted 
with the gospel history or not, all that share the blessing of reconciliation, 
owe it to the virtue of His obedience unto death for them, which is 
deprived of its fitness and force forso great a purpose as soon as we deny 
its standing in their stead. 


Once more, it merits attention that the variously-expressed “ gift” of 
salvation, which is by one man Jesus Christ, and by the nghteousness 
of His obedience unto death, is also ‘“ free,” or undeserved by the 
recipient. Being ‘‘by grace,” it is not attributable to the merit of its 
subjects. But does this accord with the theories which see in Christ 
no procuring cause of salvation, beyond the moral suasion of His pure 
life and painful death? If that be His part in the work, it is merely 
auxiliary to the motives, volitions, struggles, and triumphs, by which the 
ungodly climb up to righteousness and spiritual life. How much more 
consistent with the gracious freeness of the gift to trace all that is con- 
tained in our justification, righteousness, reconciliation, and ‘reign in 
life” to the value of that immeasurable condescension of the God-man, 
in which He took upon Himself our guilt, and under its fearful weight 
died for the ungodly. 

Subsidiary to the cogent evidence of the passages already considered 
is that supplied by less distinct references to the representative 
character of our Lord, which nevertheless give emphatic testimony to 
the vicarious element. 

Of this class are the words addressed to the Corinthians, “ For the 
love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge that if one died 
for all, then were all dead :* and that he died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them and rose again. . . . And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given us 
the ministry of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling / 


* «S V that one died for all, consequently all were dead,”—Tischendorf. 
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the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; and 
hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation” (2 Cor., v. 14— 
19). The mind of the apostle flits between the saving effects produced 
by the agency of Christ on personal believers, and the wider relation in 
which he stands to all the race, as the head and surety of the reconciling 
scheme for a fallen world, of which the gospel is the “word,” or 
authoritative message. 

Here, as in the fifth of Romans, the writer is launched into the subject 
of the Saviour’s death by the contemplation of the love of God in 
Christ. Constrained by its spell-like influence, he finds the reason of 
its all-subduing potency over the hearts of believers in the unparalleled 
display afforded by the death of Christ for the world. But what 
becomes of that captivating display when His death is lowered to the 
level of a martyrdom? or of Socratic fidelity to His own mind and 
conscience? Contract its bearing to the dimensions of a sympathizer 
drawn by the force of emotion into the plight of dead men to share 
their death, and how much the wisdom is minished as well as the love ; 
for merely to die zz¢A and not for the dying—identity without substitu- 
tion—brings no life, opens no door of deliverance, and, at best, the love 
it evinces is but a blind and impotent passion. Any conception of the 
Saviour’s death which ignores its character as the sublime self-humiliation 
of the Son of God instead of the whole species, would dim our sunlight 
vision of divine love, and leave us with nothing better than a shadowy 
exhibition of such goodness as is by no means peculiar to Christ. 

“One died for all”; and therefore it could not be simply marturial, 
seeing martyrs have been many. He died for all in some sense which 
cannot be predicated of any other. But since many have benefited 
their fellow men by the suasive moral influence of their death, that 
cannot be the thought of the apostle here. 

The one died for a// the race which He represented ; and therefore it 
must have been in a sense which connected His death with all. The 
power of His death as a morai inducement to righteousness, a testimony 
to the truth, or a proof of pity, cannot have reached more than a small 
minority of our race. We are unable to give this universal application 
to the virtue of our Lord’s death until we view Him in His representative 
character, the second Head of mankind, embracing men of all times 
and places, in His benevolent heart, and delivering them all by offering 
His own life in the room of theirs, to the righteous and inexorable 
claims of law. 

It is part of the writer’s argument that if He died for all, then the all 
were certainly dead, because He never would have died for them had 
they not been dead. Thus it appears that, if they were to be saved, 
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their being dead rendered His death a necessity. But why was it 
necessary? Not for its educative or persuasive influence merely, for 
such influence might have been, and to a great extent was, secured by 
other parts of the Mediator’s work, such as His wise and forceful 
teaching, beneficent deeds, and unswerving consistency. Moreover, if 
it was necessary that whatever others might do, He Himself must obtain 
by His death the needful advantage for all mankind, we must either 
conclude that He failed in respect to the millions who never heard of 
Him, which is repugnant to truth,* or attribute to His death much more 
than is attributed by “moral power” views. His substitution for all 
guilty men with whom the Ruler of the universe dealt in their corporate 
capacity, is the only view consistent with the unique import of His 
death, and commensurate with the breadth of His representation, or the 
world-wide sweep of His redeeming power. 

This argument, based on the authorised version, is not invalidated by 
the rendering, “If one died for all, then all died,” for the notion of 
representing all remains the same. ‘“ All died” might still mean that 
the dying of all was the reason why Christ died to recover them, which 
is the sense given by the authorised version. But if, as some contend, 
the interpretation should be that all died in His dying, vicarious repre- 
sentation is still implied, inasmuch as their dying in His death could 
only be true in so far as His death was allowed to stand instead of their 
dying literally. 

The passage seems to suggest the idea of ransom, or purchase. Repre- 
sentation and ransom being but different aspects of the same thing, it is 
no marvel that the two ideas are occasionally interwoven. The persuasive 
to the service of God used in the first epistle, “*‘ Ye are not your own, ye 
are bought with a price, therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
spirit, which are God’s,” is employed in this second letter, ‘‘and that he 
died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him which died for them, and rose again.” ‘The reason 
for consecration in the earlier epistle is that they were bought with a 
price ; in the later the reason points to the conclusion that for Christ to 
buy us with a price, and to die for us, are substantially identical. 

This doctrine of representation lights up many passages of sacred 
Scripture with a marvellous beauty, and invests them with a grandeur 
which commands the profoundest admiration, and a value sufficient to 
win the hearts of all who seek communion with the Infinite Father, In 


* The “all” concerned in the Saviour’s work included the generations that lived 
before His advent. See Rom. iii. 25; Heb, ix. 15—26, xi. 13; John i, 29, iii, 16, 
viii. 563; Isa, liii. ag 3 Rev, xiii. 8, 
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any other light how flat and barren become the lofty words of the 
Mediator, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. This he said, signifying what death He should die.” ‘So 
must the Son of man be lifted up : that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” “The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.”  “ For the bread of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world.”* 

Probably the eighth Psalm and its partial quotation in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, refer to the second Adam. But 
whether it be to the second or first, the reference is to the representative 
' relation held to the human species. This chapter certainly places Jesus 
at the apex of the race, united to it by a proper humanity ; yet Lord of 
“the world to come,” “crowned with glory and honour,” the perfect 
captain of salvation, through whose suffering many sons of God are 
brought to glory. The shame and the honour of the species meet in 
Him. In His deepest humiliation, and subsequent dignity, He was the 
head of mankind. ‘ We see Jesus, made a little while lower than the 
angels for the suffering of death, that he by the grace of God should 
taste death for every man, crowned with glory and honour” (Heb. 
ll. Q). 

Our leading question here is, in what sense did He taste death for 
every man? ‘The two principal answers are: first, for the deneft of, 
and secondly, zzstead of, every man. ‘The adherents of the former say 
the fitness or causal virtue of His death to benefit every man lay in its 
tendency to enlighten, encourage, and confirm in the right, and to stimu- 
late hope of a future life, or in any such way to exert a beneficial influence 
on the character and destiny. The adherents of the latter view say the 
death of Christ was, in the eye of justice, the death penalty of “ every 
man” falling on his substitute, Jesus, in virtue of which an incalculable 
amount of benefit accrued to every man. 

The first answer to the question is refuted by the wnzversality of the 
relation which in this passage the death of Jesus bears to man. The 
writer connects His death with “‘ every man ”—a truth as perspicuous as 
it is magnificent, if the death be understood to be vicarious. It reveals 
how the high privileges and ameliorative forces, which belong to the 
covenant of grace, radiate from the cross to the nearest and remotest; 
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* John xii. 32, iil. "15—6; xii, 23—4, vi. 33. 
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the earliest and latest, with all the intervening millions of the fallen race ; 
and why the saints in earth and heaven-will ever ascribe their holy rapture 
to the Lamb that was slain. | 

Not so, if the death of Jesus operates only as an editcaiees or per- 
suasive instrument, and therefore only upon those who knew the Christian 
story—a view which, if true, would painfully harden the difficulty of 
explaining why Christianity was not much sooner introduced and made 
to cover the face of the earth. 

The ‘moral power” view of the passage is further opposed to the 
indispensability of our Mediator’s death for the end contemplated. It 
was not an accident or mere misfortune, nor merely an important 
auxiliary ; but a great essential in the economy of redemption. To it 
the incarnation was subservient. He was made a little lower than the 
angels “that he . . . should taste death for every man.” He 
partook of flesh and blood “that through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is the devil, and deliver them 
who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
“It became” Infinite Wisdom to require that the Saviour as such 
should be made “ perfect through suffering.” It appears the suffering 
of death was so vital to the divine plan that its omission would have 
vitiated the scheme. 

But if the virtue of His death were only ameliorative by the moral 
power of its testimony to the character of God, and the evil of sin, and 
only that in proportion to the number of persons that should be favoured 
with knowledge of the fact and its significance, His death was oft indis- 
pensable, seeing the same kind of testimony may be, and is, to some 
extent borne by other means. 

If such were the great object of His death, with what strange lack of 
perspicuity are both end and means presented, in saying He partook of — 
flesh and blood “that through death he might destroy him that had 
the power of death ._. . and deliver them who*'. . 2 (were 
subject to bondage.” In the scheme of grace, the suffering of death in 
the very person of the Messiah, doubtless had a much higher and more 
vital place. 


The pastoral relation assumed by our Lord to all who accept His 
salvation, though not co-extensive with His headship of the whole race, 
is truly representative, and in the putting of Christ brings out the 
vicariousness of His sufferings for them. ‘I am the good shepherd: 
the good shepherd giveth his life forthe sheep. . . . I lay down my 
life for the sheep” (John x. 11, 15). The context shows that as a 
shepherd might plant himself between his flock and the destroyer to die 
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or be in peril of death instead of them, Jesus deliberately chose for Him- 
self the death which otherwise must have fallen on His people. It was 
His life forfeited instead of theirs. The analogy holds in the principle 
of disadvantage transferred from the sheep to the shepherd; but the 
amount of evil transferred to Him is not limited to that of an ordinary 
shepherd. ‘Threatened by the lion and the bear, David transferred the 
exposure and risk from his flock to himself. Jesus transferred to Himself, 
not the peril only, but the certain obligation of men to suffer a penal 
death. 

Whether or not Caiaphas understood the import of the words, he was 
temporarily inspired to utter, when “he prophesied that one man 
(Jesus) should die for the people” (John xi. 49—52), they implied that 
the condemnation with its fatal consequences should rest on Him instead 
of on them. 


For the most part, hitherto, the several testimonies of Scripture to 
substitution have been considered separately and independently, that it 
might be seen how manifold is the evidence. By this means it has been 
sought to avoid that circular style of reasoning too common with both 
orthodox and heterodox, which makes the doctrine of one text 
dependent upon the teaching of another, and that of the second upon 
the teaching of a third, and so on until the circle is completed by 
making the last to hang upon the first, and the strength of the argument is 
fixed nowhere. But the separate proofs being ascertained, it is then lawful 
and useful to apprehend them in their unity, so as to gain an impression 
of their charming concord, and invincible force. By this process the 
various limpid streams flowing separately from the fountain of know- 
ledge, are made to flow together, and become a deep broad river of 
truth, before which sophistry is swept away. To avoid the evil of 
allowing the proof-texts to lean one upon another, rendering it difficult 
to see from which the real support came, each has been viewed in its 
own solid strength as a separate pillar in the fabric. The witnesses have 
been questioned singly, and have supplied incontrovertible evidence. 
But when we unite their testimony, prophets, evangelists, and apostles, 
separated by lapse of time, diversities of language, and change of 
circumstances, bear consentaneous witness, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost ; passage articulates with passage ; ‘points omitted by one are 
furnished by others ;, terms of uncertain import in one place are settled 
by their decisive use in another ; group coalesces with group, and class 
with class, until the ee tamisted aggregate presents one homogeneous 
compact body of evidence, which can only be overthrown by over- 


throwing the Oracles of God. 
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Substitution is a vital thought of the Gospel, and therefore a key to 
many passages of Scripture. Expressly taught in some places, it 
becomes in others the solvent of words and phrases whose deep 
meaning might have remained hidden. It illumines a multitude of 
passing allusions to the Saviour’s suffering, and blood, and death. It 
supplies the rationale of glorying in the cross, and encircles the motto 
of “ Christ crucified” with a divine halo. It explains the omnipotency of 
the blood of the cross to make peace, to wash away sin, and to give 
victory to the Lamb with His saints. It pervades the revealed plan of 
mercy, here underlying some kindred truth, there partially discovering 
itself on the surface, and at times asserting its presence with unmistake- 
able emphasis. 


It will have been apparent that in the preceding pages the argument 
has not been staked on the inherent force of those prepositions (dv7i, 
brép, mepi, translated for) which have often occupied so large a 
place in the discussion of the atonement. ‘Taking for granted that 
“zustead of” was one, but not the only legitimate sense of “ for,” its 
force has been determined by its connection in each particular 
instance. 

There is, however, a process of inference by which substitution may 
be confirmed in many of the numerous texts which teach it indepen- 
dently, and may be traced considerably beyond their limits. The 
preposition “for” (trép) having been found in certain atonement 
passages, to mean “instead of,” it is fair to attach the same sense in 
kindred passages on the same subject, even where the context may not 
express the idea. For example, where it is said, “‘ Christ died for the 
ungodly,” ‘‘ Christ died for us,” “being made a curse for us,” and “I 
lay down my life for the sheep,” the preposition is proved by its 
surroundings to signify “ zzstead of,” and as well entitled to be so trans- 
lated there as in the clause, ‘‘we pray you zz Christ’s stead,” or in 
the remark to Philemon concerning Onesimus, ‘that zz thy stead he 
might have ministered to me.” It is therefore reasonable to attach the 
same meaning to it when on the same subject we read, “He laid 
down his life for us.” ‘This is my body which is given for you.” ‘He 
: delivered him up jor us all.” “Destroy not him with thy 
meat for whom Christ died.” “ My flesh, which I will give for the life 
of the world.” ‘One died fr all.” “ He hath made him sin for us.” — 
“Who loved me, and gave himself for me.” “ Who gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity.” ‘That he ‘ 
should taste death for every man.” ‘Christ also suffered /or us,’ 
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“The just jor the unjust.” “Christ hath suffered for us in the 
eshy? 

Supposing the New Testament writers to have been thoroughly 
imbued with the vicarious idea in the suffering and death of the Lord, 
what better prepositions could they have selected to express the idea? 
Those they have chosen, though, like our English “ for,” capable of 
other uses, are the most appropriate which their vocabulary could 
supply. 


* Phil. iii.  ; John iii. 16; Luke xxii. 19 ; Rom. viii. 32, xiv. 15 ; John vi. 51; 
Zor. Vi 14—21 ; Gal. ii. 20 3 Titus ii.. 14; Heb. ii: 9 ; 1.Peter ii. 21, ui. 18, iv. 1. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SUBSTITUTION AS MEETING THE CLAIMS OF JUSTICE. 


CREATION necessitated government. God no sooner became the Author 
of the universe than He became its King. The moral as well as the physical 
creation was at once, and thenceforward as long as it should exist, subject 
to His dominion. “The king eternal, immortal, invisible,” ‘‘ the only 
wise God,” was certain to govern His intelligent creatures in a way 
which consisted with the perfection of His nature. All the ends and 
means, the principles and laws, the claims and obligations of His moral 
government, would be the outcome of His essential attributes. It was 
thus a necessity of His holiness that His government should be consti- 
tuted and administered on the principle of justice. And as the inherent 
righteousness of God harmonised with all the other perfections of the 
divine character, so would justice with all other moral principles in the 
divine government ; justice being the essential righteousness of God, 
developed in the form of His moral government. 


That justice is not a mere mode of benevolence is evident from the 
distinction which the mind instinctively and habitually makes between 
the two. What is an enlightened conscience but the voice of justice in 
the soul? What are our longings for, or delight in, the happiness* of 
others, but benevolence? But who would think of confounding these 
two principles, which are as distinct as they are co-ordinate ? + 


* Tfappiness in the sense of pleasure, enjoyment, satisfaction, or good, not having 
in itself any moral quality, though it may be closely associated with moral conduct. 


+ ‘‘There is not only an infinite love in the divine mind, but a perfect justice, 
commending, exalting, defending, and regulating that love. . . . If you ask, 
Why is his justice so unbending? we can only answer that such is his very nature ; 
and that justice is as essential to the character of God as even wisdom, or power, or 
goodness, . . . Were he without this attribute, or were this attribute not infinite, 
he could not be a perfect God, our own minds being the judges. For we have 
discovered that in our own souls which testifies that God is holy, and approving of 
the exercise of this his holiness.”—‘‘ Method of the Divine Government ” (M‘Cosh), 
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To say justice is only a mode of goodness is to say justice is an 
accidental property of goodness ; that is, the essential property presented 
in some particular form, and therefore of the same nature. But justice 
is not of the same nature as goodness. When a judge passes sentence 
of death on a murderer, however benevolent the deed may be to the 
State, it is not benevolent to the criminal, but just ; showing that our 
minds naturally distinguish the one notion from the other. Equally 
distinct are they in the supreme government, however one may inter- 
weave and co-operate with the other. . Justice often checks and limits 
the action of simple benevolence. One isa simple desire for, or tendency 
to seek the happiness of others; the other requires what is due.. The 
qualities being essentially distinct, no interchange of words can make 
them identical. It is true the word goodness is used by some writers to 
designate the entire assemblage of moral perfections in God, Such use is 
admissible so long as it is understood; but in that sense it affords no basis 
of argument against the claims.of justice: for then goodness, or, as others 
prefer to call it, holiness, is a generic term, comprehending all moral 
character, within which justice and benevolence remain perfectly distinct. 
To begin with a definition which makes goodness inclusive of all moral 
attributes, and then to argue as if goodness were a mere disposition 
towards the happiness of the creature, is the fallacy of giving a term in 
the premisses a different sense from that given it in the conclusion—a 
begging of the question, under the semblance of reasoning. 


Justice is that which requires that right be done, or which renders to 
every one his due. It has regard to deserts, whether good or bad. It 
meets out punishments as well as rewards. It measures dueness, not 
merely by the useful effects that may ensue, but rather by the quality of 
the volition in relation to duty. The tendency of kindness so generally 
promotes the good of its agent that some mistakenly resolve benevolence 
into selfishness; and similarly, justice is so commonly promotive of 
public utility that it becomes easy for our minds to veer into the notion . 
that justice and utility are strictly the same thing ; the more so, because 
the function of human government is not much, if at all, concerned with 
rewards and punishments that lie beyond the range of utility. 

Justice, however, has its root in the essential and immutable difference 
between right and wrong.* Veracity, a branch of justice, 1s useful ; but 
it is not constituted right merely by the fact of its usefulness. Nor is 


* «Tt is the nature of God that declares what is good, that is the only nature of 
things.’—Dr. W. B. Pope, Compend. p. 150. True ; but it is inconceivable that He 
might have declared that to be good which is now evil. | 
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utility its sole standard. Justice is broader and deeper than utility. It - 
makes requital; but in each case by rendering what is suitable in kind 
and degree to all the parties concerned. Faithfulness ensures the fulfil- 
ment of an engagement. It is the guarantee of some promised 
advantage. But a thing may be due that has never been promised, 
such as the obedience of a creature to the Creator, and a child to a 
parent, showing that faithfulness is only a part of justice. The latter 
ensures both the punishment of wrong and the reward of right 
behaviour. As all actions of the creature having a moral quality 
call for a corresponding recompense, justice insists on its being 
rendered. 

It has been suggested that the supreme will might have decreed what 
is now right to be wrong, and what is wrong to be right, and constituted 
our moral judgments accordingly. But to suppose such a course 
possible to God lowers our estimate of His holiness, as it does of the 
intrinsic excellence of virtue. For then, sin has no inherent evil, and 
virtue no inherent worth. There is then no essential distinction between 
right and wrong, except as it may be the invented means to a particular 
end; and then, too, God has no moral attributes beyond a simple prone- 
ness to seek the happiness of creation. If right and wrong are ruled 
entirely by expediency, whence have men originally derived the 
conception of inherent right and wrong with their respective @ priori 
deserts? In the working of conscience, remorse looks to the moral - 
quality of an act, it may be without thinking of disagreeable results. 
This faculty of distinguishing the intrinsic moral qualities of actions 
must be perfect in God. ‘‘ He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see ?” (Ps. xciv. 9.) 


The operation of justice in human governments is imperfect, and 
confined to a special object—the advantage of the community. Such 
governments have no jurisdiction beyond the area of expediency. ‘Their 
design in punishing is to promote the largest possible good of the whole, 
or some still lower end ; but in the process, they must take care not to 
exceed what is due to the individual punished. If they murdered a few 
innocent individuals, or took their property contrary to previous contract, 
it would be felt to be unjust, not only because in the long run it would 
militate against the public weal, but because it was not the due of the 
individuals injured. ‘The claims of justice in respect to the individual, 
and the ultimate general good, agree ; nevertheless, the two considerations 
are quite distinct. 

The functions of human rulers are such that they have no right to 
decree punishment, except where the act is deemed inimical to the public 
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welfare ; and even then they must be able to justify the appointment of 
the penalty by the desert of the criminal conduct contemplated. It is 
not their business, or prerogative to punish a// moral wrong ; but only 
that which is detrimental to the State. To determine such deserts they 
have no infallible standard, and consequently the punitive administration 
of all nations is marred by many inequalities. Human governments 
sufficiently illustrate the necessity of justice as a distinct principle, while 
the narrow limits of their knowledge and design, with their necessarily 
imperfect character, remind us that in some other respects they are no 
criterion by which to estimate the all comprehensive and unerring 
government of God. 


The government of God is perfect. The appointment and awards of 
punishment are exact, springing out of the eternal principle of right. 
God can no more deviate from justice than He can from truth. Not 
that there is some objective authority superior to God; but that 
from His very nature He cannot do anything contrary to that which 
must eternally appear to Him as right. Whether, however, the standard 
be conceived, as in the nature of God, or distinct from it, the unchange- 
able certainty of justice will be the same. 

It has been contended, that if God can be merciful or not as He pleases, 
He can also be just or not at His choice. The fallacy of this inference 
lies in its ignoring the fundamental difference between the two attributes. 
To refrain from an act of undeserved kindness or mercy, though it may 
~come short of excellence or praiseworthiness, is not fer se blameworthy, 
To be non-merciful may fail to awaken gratitude ; but it does not, likea 
want of justice, raise a revolt in ourconscience. Justice, from its nature, 
is imperative ; mercy, from its nature, is optional. Stript of this quality, 
it ceases to be mercy. Omission of an act dictated by justice at any 
point in moral government is a lapse, or flaw. Not so the omission of 
any particular act of unpledged mercy. A God capable of being just or 
not is an imperfect God. A perfect God can never be other than just. 
He may “have mercy on whom he will have mercy ;” but it is necessary 
that ‘‘the Judge of all the earth do right.” If God may be just or not 
according to a variable choice, His creatures can have no reliance on 
the integrity of His laws. True “justice is not superior to God,” any 
more than truth; yet He must be invariably just as He must be always 
true. 

If to consider justice an essential attribute of God, were to make it 
superior to Him, the same would hold of goodness, or any essential 
perfection. We ought no more to say justice is superior to God than 
that God is superior to it. And yet the latter position is necessitated by 

oe 
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the contention of those who urge that the claims of justice may be met 
or not, at the option of mercy. 

As the Divine Governor cannot but be just, neither can His justice 
be defeated. It may be supplemented by goodness ; never superseded. 
It may be diverted into a new channel; not altogether stopped. It 
may accept an alternative ; but will not be denied its claim. ‘To make 
it flexible is to rob it of its worth, and its owner of His rectoral 
character. The indomitable firmness of perfect justice renders it the 
back-bone of perfect government. 

If a human government were perfect, it would never have occasion to 
relax a penalty on account of its excessive severity ; for at the original 
legislation the sanctions of law would be adapted with the nicest pre- 
cision to every possible case. No criminal would ever receive a hair's 
breadth more or less than was due. The weight of justice would never 
be in excess or deficiency through ignorance, weakness, or partiality. 
No penal law would be found impracticable, or sink into desuetude from 
want of authority, energy, or adaptation. The claims of justice would 
be minutely, invariably, and universally met. Now such perfection does 
belong to the Dzvine Government : and hence it follows that, in it, there 
can be none of the deviations, relaxations, defeats, or failures which are 
more or less incident to every government carried on by fallible men. 


The fact of man’s moral debasement which constantly proclaims 
itself in the sins and miseries of the wide world, has its key in the 
Bible, which tells us that by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; that through one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, that in Adam all die, that under the law all the world have 
become guilty before God, “ without strength,” ‘“‘ enemies” to God, and 
under condemnation. And this explanation of Scripture finds an echo 
in the human conscience whose accusations bear witness to the enmity 
of the carnal mind, and the dark brooding presence of guilt. 


In order then to estimate the position and bearing of things when the 
question of atonement comes into view, we have to think of the above 
perfectly good, just, wise, and powerful God, as the supreme moral 
Governor of the universe, combining the functions of both legislator and 
administrator. We have to think of the human part of His empire as 
having been placed under a law of obedience and life, or disobedience 
and death, with sufficient powers and motives to retain its original s/atus. 
We have to think of the species, man, as having wilfully disobeyed, and 
come under the sentence of death. It is not difficult to conceive the 
matter at the exact juncture of transgression, ere the penalty had time 
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to fall upon him. We have on the one side the human species repre- 
sented by its first progenitor, over which the penalty of sinimpends. On 
the other is the Moral Governor, who, acting from justice alone, would 
enforce the penalty without stint or mitigation ;* but acting from mere 
benevolence would rescue man from the doom incurred. Is it possible 
for both these tendencies to secure their ends in the case? God in 
inflexible justice says the law must be honoured; and in boundless 
goodness says He would save man. Is it possible to save him in a way 
which consists with the principle of immutable justice ? 

It would seem superfluous to remark that the question is not how could 
God be induced to be merciful to man, were it not that opponents of 
vicarious atonement persist in raising a false issue, by reasoning on the 
assumption that in the orthodox theory this is the question. To excite 
the love of God was no more the object of the atonement than it was 
of the original constitution of things in which man was placed; no more 
than it was the object of the mediatorial government, as understood by its 
most rationalistic exponents. At the crisis referred to, the mercy of God 
needed no objective incentive, besides man’s extremity, to call it into 
being: it already abounded, and sought a passage by which to bring 
help to man, its object. If for convenience we may speak of the order 
of thought in the divine mind, as if it were analogous to that of the 
creature mind, the question for Infinite Wisdom was, how mercy might 
act towards man harmoniously with the claims of justice. 

It must not be supposed the question had not been anticipated in 
the eternal counsels of the Trinity; for the scheme of recovery was 
contemplated before the foundation of the world. Strictly speaking no 
time elapsed between the commission of sin, and the operation of the 
benefits of redemption; but the position of the guilty race may be 
logically considered apart from the actual provisions of grace. The 
bearings of the whole case are best grasped by our finite minds, when 
viewed from the historic standpoint of man’s first sin, and antecedently to 
the realisation of consequent ruin, and to any step in the way of recovery. 

Assuming such to be man’s predicament it will not be denied that 
the merciful God was disposed to save him; nor that He would only 
save him in such way as agreed with the claims of justice. It is for 
us to inquire in what way He could or did give effect to His benevo- 
lent disposition. Our inquiry makes no attempt to create or alter the 
facts of the case; but only to arrive at a true knowledge of them and 
their relations. We are not proposing to redeem man, but to consider 


en 


* In which case Adam had probably produced no posterity ; but this need not come 
into reckoning, seeing God did not intend this alternative. 
H 
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how God ‘redeemed him. Given: man in such a condition (having 
disobeyed the law and exposed himself to the consequences thereof) 
under such a government (perfect in justice as in everything else) and 
such a disposition on the part of the Governor to spare and restore him : 
how in our conception, and according to our available knowledge, was it 
possible for God to effect the benevolent end? ‘To those who may deny the 
headship of Adam and the common guilt of the species, the same 
problem will arise in relation to any individual sinner, since there is © 
no disputing the fact that sin has entered our world and death by sin. 

Our question does not require a merely @ priort answer. If, a 
posteriort, we can reason to what could be from what is, the process 
will be legitimate, and the result instructive on the subject in hand. 
Whatever is actual in redemption must have been possible ; the method 
which has been adopted must have been cafad/e of adoption; and 
whatever effects it produced, it must have been /itted to produce. 
Hence no solution can be true, which does not correspond to the facts 
of redemption. Moreover, if God is known to have accomplished the 
end in a certain way, that way must have been not only possible ; but in 
harmony with every divine attribute. The possible and the actual, the 
“could” and the “did” are somewhat reciprocal. If it were clear 
that God cowd save man by a particular course, that knowledge would 
so far prepare the way for considering whether or not He dd so proceed, 
and if no other course were equally admissible on a priori grounds, it 
would amount to a probability that such course was actually taken. On 
the other hand, if it be ascertained that God did save man by such 
procedure, it will infallibly follow that He cow/d so save him compatibly 
with all the perfections of His nature. 

The subject of our inquiry is fairly within the range of human thought ; 
but let it not be imagined the problem can be solved by abstract reasoning 
apart from that written revelation which is the chief unfolder of the 
attributes of God, the principles of His moral government, and the 
special method taken for the salvation of our race. We are indebted to the 
same book for the knowledge of the crisis brought about by sin, and for 
the materials which may guide us to the true explanation of deliverance. 


Should any be inclined to quarrel with the word Arodlem, it matters 
little. The same ¢Azmg remains. To all who admit that to save the 
posterity of Adam from the evil consequence of his sin, was an object 
or end before the divine mind, the question must still await solution, 
namely, by what means, consistently with all that’is known of God, 
could that end be attained? Everything done within the limits of creation 
must have a fow. To say it is done zo-how, is to say it is not done 
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at all. It is equally true that God’s choice of an end, and His method 
of accomplishing it, cannot but agree with what He is. When, therefore, 
the end is settled in our minds, there remains the question, how could 
it be brought to pass? No change of terms can destroy the truth and 
importance of the question.* 

If there never was any crisis, such as the problem assumes, how can we 
account for the fact that God as taken a most extraordinary course, 
involving stupendous cost for the recovery of man? Looking at the 
humiliation, suffering, and death of the Son of God, wrought out accord- 
ing to the supreme will, in order that He might bea prince anda Saviour 
of men, it is natural to ask, what does it all mean, if it be not the 
method of displacing what otherwise would have blocked the way to 
their salvation? If it be that, there is evidently a question of how that 
end could be brought about. How could the obstruction be removed ? 
How could the gulf be bridged? If it be not that, if there was not some 
such meaning in the great outlay, the whole work and passion of Christ 
were a needless misfortune, devised by the will of God; a thought from 
which our assurance of His wisdom instantly recoils. 

If Christ shed His blood for the remission of sins—came to do what 
the law could not do—offered Himself because the blood of animals 
could not take away sins—shed His blood for many for the remission of 
sins—suffered and rose that repentance and remission of sins might be 


* Dr. J. Young (‘‘ Light and Life of Men,” pp. 7o—71) says: ‘“‘It is imagined 
that the forgiveness of sin is a thing of transcendent difficulty—a difficulty so great 
that it almost baffled God to surmount it. I venture to assert that there is not a 
solitary text which conveys or even favours this idea. If there be meaning in the 
- New Testament, it is, of all things, clear and sure that God is infinitely willing to 
forgive the wickedest human being that lives.” The ‘‘idea”’ of baffling God isa man 
of straw easily knocked down. Faith in the benevolent disposition of God to forgive, and 
His present readiness to bestow forgiveness belongs as much to the adherents of substitu- 
tion as to Dr. Young ; but the readiness is owing to the fact that benevolence found a 
way of pardon consistent with justice—a distinction which the words of Dr. Young 
ignore. They also confound man’s ‘‘ difficulty ” in apprehending a way of forgiveness, 
with the influence of the regulative demands of justice on the benevolent action of God. 
How to save from guilt would have baffled us altogether, but never baffled God in 
the least. Infinite Wisdom had not to seek the way ; nevertheless, the Gospel system 
was the way ; and His unswerving conformity thereto shows that, although no shadow 
could obscure His vision of the future, or cause hesitation in choosing His course, 
He had to employ transcendent means in order to offer forgiveness. 

When the same author (p. 71) seeks to diminish the importance of pardon by 
stating that “pardon is not salvation—not at all,’ “a true salvation is not escape 
from the consequences of sin, present or remote,” the assertion is as untrue as it is 
bold. One is immediately reminded of its repugnancy to the doctrine of the New 
Testament, which tells us the Baptist should prepare the way of the Lord, “To give 
knowledge of salvation unto his people, for the remission of their sins” (Luke i. 77). 
Jesus is “a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins” (Acts v. 
31). We are told now that repentance is for the remission of sins, and again, 
* repentance” is “ to salvation” (2 Cor. vii. 10), whence it is fair to infer that forgive- 
ness is included in salvation (Acts ii, 38). 
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preached in His name among all nations—if “through his name who- 
soever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins ””—and if He was 
made a propitiation that God “might be just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus ”—the mediation of Christ delivering men from 
sin must have been the means which God adopted to meet some require- 
ment, or overcome some hindrance, occasioned by man’s sin, to the 
well-being which the benevolence of God desired. The point in dispute 
here is not whether God saved men by some particular means, but 
whether He had need of azy means for that end. ‘God sent forth his 
Son . . . toredeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.”* Then he must have considered Aozw it 
could be done; and our problem is the same question viewed from our 
stand-point as interested spectators. 

The reality of the problem is further confirmed by the testimony of 
the guilty Conscience, in all regions of the earth, and all stages of 
enlightenment, doubting a pardon from heaven not based on some 
objective provision. Whether the offering to God be expiatory sacrifice 
or meritorious deeds, the self-condemned soul betrays the consciousness 
that something 1s necessary to be done ere the evil can be taken away. 
Through much confusion and darkness on cognate matters, conscience 
cries for something to be done to heal the breach, to remedy the evil. 

Again, almost all theories of salvation either avow or betray the notion 
that an atonement was needed for the end: and the problem before us 
inquires what could satisfy that need ? 

Should it be objected that the question is not one affecting a change 
of judicial relation to God, that is, how the bar of guilt could be removed ; 
but one affecting the subjective change of character, that is, how could 
the impure be made clean, and hatred turned into love; the answer is 
twofold. First, that Scripture does not so represent the case; and, 
secondly, that, allowing the latter to be also a serious problem, its solu- 
tion depends upon the solution of the former. We could not understand 
how the polluted could be purified without first settling how guilt could 
be cancelled, guilt being a bar to subjective holiness, as well as to pardon ; 
at least, we should have to consider whether there was not a state of 
guilt, and if there were, whether its removal were not indispensable, in 
order to the reversal of bad moral character. 

Facing this great question, there is reason to believe firmly and joyfully 
_ that God has not left us in helpless darkness, but has executed and revealed 
_ascheme, the main features of which are embodied in the proposition, 
that God can and does forgive sin, on the ground created by the vicarious 


~_— 


* Acts x. 43; Rom. iii. 26; Gal iv. 4—5. 
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sufferings of the Divine-Fluman Christ ; but on such conditions as consist | 


| 


with the free agency of man. 


For the exposition of this proposition it is necessary to consider the 
following elements of the case. 


1. Suferings. We have the warrant of Jesus for including His death 
in his sufferings, and for regarding them as the basis of human salvation 
(Luke xxiv. 26—46). His death was not the sum, but the consumma- 
tion of His sufferings, From his entrance into the world, the sorrows 
and pains of His grand mediation gathered force, till they culminated in 
His passion and dissolution. As the sacrifice of the lamb began with 
its first seizure, and extended to its last breath, so the death of Christ 
was the focus in which converged all the sorrows and pains to which He 
devoted Himself in man’s behalf, when He chose to be found in fashion 
as a man; and therefore they are all aptly represented by His death. 
Advocates of non-legal theories have often betrayed the difficulty of 
assigning His death to a fitting place in their scheme of redemption. 
Dr. Priestley makes it a preparatory link to the all-important event of 
His resurrection ; the late Dr. Beard calls it the crowning act ; Scripture 
makes it most vital. 

Whatever may be the theological import of His sufferings, they are 
the core of the great facts in the mediation of Christ. They pre-suppose 
the incarnation ; the resurrection was important, not as having any virtue 
of its own to redeem the world, but as stamping His sufferings with divine 
approval for their atoning purpose; and hence to proclaim His victory 
over the grave was to proclaim their efficacy for the glorious end in 
order to which they were undergone. The sublime teaching of our 
Saviour’s ministry, enriched with a spotless beneficence, was a requisite 
accessory of His obedience unto death. 

But salvation is never ascribed by prophets and apostles to His 
incarnation, teachings, miracles, moral character, or resurrection, in the 
momentous sense in which it is ascribed to His sufferings and death. 
“We were reconciled to God by the death of his Son.” As the captain 
ofoursalvation, He was made “ perfect through sufferings.” He destroyed 
the devil, and rescued enthralled men “through death.” The Spirit 
through the prophets foretold “the salvation of souls,” when He “ testified 
‘beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.” 
The redemption is attained, not ‘with corruptible things as silver and 
gold . . . but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.”* Unsuccessful attempts have been 
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* Rom. v. 10; Heb. ii. lo—5 ; 1 Peter i. 11,1. 18—9. 
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made to shift the centre of atonement from the death to the resurrection 
of Christ. This would substitute the confirming sequel of a thing for the 
thing itself; somewhat as if the public signing of a treaty of peace were 
confounded with the blood and treasure by which its benefits were won. 
To know “the power of his resurrection ” is to realise the blessing of that 
atonement of which the victory of the slain Christ was the ratification. 
Tracing remission of sins to its procuring cause, Jesus points to His 
“blood” “shed,” and His “body” “given,” which Paul renders “broken.” 
It is never said of His resurrection that by it He redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being “ made a curse for us” (Gal. ili. 13). Apart from 
the sufferings, the resurrection of Christ would lose its chief value. If it 
be not true, then all the alleged virtue of His death vanishes; the 
preaching and belief of the Gospel are vain. If it be true, then it 
demonstrates that God has accepted the one offering for sins made by 
Christ, when He “offered himself.” Hence, on the assurance of the 
whole scheme, furnished by the resurrection, the apostle at once proceeds, 
“Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” ‘‘ That he rose again 
the third day ” was God’s miraculous seal put upon the fact “ that Christ 
died for our sins.” And thus we have “a good conscience ” toward God 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ; evidently as it is the crowning 
external proof of the Gospel ; and efficaciously because “‘ Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” All 
who admit the authority of Scripture must agree that in some way salva- 
tion is due to the sufferings of the Saviour.* 


2. Guilt. Although the notion of character transferred from the 
| sinner to our Lord is alike repugnant to revelation and reason, the effects 
may be transferred. Hence the possibility of one person’s bearing the 
guilt of another, guilt being the effect of sin. 

It is needful, however, to understand that here “guilt is intended, not 
as the exact opposite of personal innocence, but as liability to punishment 
(veatus pena, not reatus culpa). The person to whom it is transferred 
is put in the position, not of having committed the trespass, but.of having 
to answer for it. It always pre-supposes that wrong has been done, and 
denotes obligation to suffer the penalty. Guilt is the link between sin 
and punishment. The past is irreversible ; but not its future unrealised 
results. 


* Heb. ix. 14; Acts xiii. 38: 1 Cot. xv, 3—4; 1 Peter iii, 16—8. 
T See p. 26. 
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It is somewhat analogous to the owing of a debt. Accordingly, the 
same term is used to denote liability to pay a debt, “Pay me that thou 
owest ” (detAers) ; and the obligation incurred by sin, “Forgive us our 
SINS ; for we also forgive everyone that is éndebted to us,” that is, release 
him from the obligation to compensate or satisfy us. And as one may 
assume the liability. to pay a debt which another contracted, there is 
nothing inconceivable in his assuming the liability which another has 
incurred to meet the demands of the violated law. Similarly, to express 
the obligation or bond under which a man placed himself, who sware by 
the gift on the altar, it is said he was “ gu/ty ;” or as the word is rendered 
in the same paragraph, “‘a debtor.” “ All the world may become guilty 
(irdduKos) before God,” means, as the margin intimates, “‘sudyect to the 
judgment of God,” and indicates the answerableness to His bar for viola- 

tion of law.* 

Employing yet another term, the Pharisees denoted the obligation to 
suffer capital punishment by saying, “He is gué/ty ("Evoxos) of death.” 
And our Lord uses the same word as signifying “to be in danger of” or 
liable to “ the judgment,” ‘the council,” and “hell fire.’t When Jesus 
wished to assert the innocence of David and Himself, He used a yet 
different word with the negative prefix, “blameless,” or “guiltless” 
(Matt. xii. 5—7) (dvafriof). | Guilty in this sense Christ could not be ; but 


| to be guilty in the sense of undertaking the obligation of another implies 


| nothing which is naturally impossible.) Indeed, it is matter of history 
‘that parents have sometimes been held responsible for the crimes of their 
children, and loyal citizens for the rebellion of their fellow-subjects. 
Judah’s proposal to be a prisoner in Egypt instead of the supposed 
delinquent, had it been carried out, as it might have been, would have 
implied a transfer to Judah of Benjamin’s responsibility to justice. 


3. Punishment. A further step in advance will be made if it be now 
shown that the sufferings of Christ were penal. 

There is a sense in which a/Z suffering is penal.{ The origin of the 
myriad sorrows and afflictions which cleave to the human race, with 
their infinite grades and diversities may be traced to sin, which brought 
‘death and allourwoe.” Many sufferers may stand butremotely connected 
with wrong doing; and yet the community of interests attaching to the 

-corporate responsibility of our species makes it easy to understand 
SESS SS i ce Lesa ne ae ee eee 

* Matt. xviii. 28; Luke xi. 4; Matt. xxiii. 18; Rom. iii. 19, 

t+ Matt. xxvi. 66, v. 21—2. 

+ Considering that God has vouchsafed to govern his reasonable creatutes by 4 


law, and according to the tenour of a covenant, he wotild never lay anything of 
afflictive evil upon them which was not legally due,’—John Howe. 
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how-all the natural evil of our world may be the result of its moral 
evil.* 

The streams of privation or positive pain flowing from sin, may multiply 
and take such devious and hidden courses, complicating themselves 
mysteriously with the operations of mental and physical laws, until they 
defy the acutest mind of man to trace them up through all their passages 
to their source. But such inability throws no reasonable doubt upon the 
truth that all suffering is the offspring of moral wrong. 

If suffering which as it takes place under the operation of natural 
causes is called natural evil, be not the result of sin, it must be either a 

yn necessary evil, on the unnecessary choice of God. The former would 

“imply a limitation and defect in the power of God; for it supposes He 
could not create a universe without suffering; the latter would be a 
reflection on His wisdom, goodness and justice; for while the choice 
of unnecessary evil for His creatures would tarnish His benevolence, it 
would also be a questionable justice, which inflicted on an intelligent 
species what it had never directly or indirectly deserved. And what was 
neither good nor just, divine wisdom would never counsel. 

Falling back from this dilemma on the connection of all sin with 
suffering, it might still be said that suffering may be the “naturally 
necessary consequence” of sin,f without being penal. But the same 
reductio ad absurdum repels from this proffered subterfuge. For if the 
ceaseless world-wide suffering of our humanity be the result, and not the 
penalty of sin, that is, not merited by sin, the moral subject may fairly 
challenge the justice of the divine government, which irresistibly lays 
upon him undeserved pains ; and in the case of those who endure such 
pains in addition to the penalty of their sins, it might be asked why they 
should be required to suffer in excess of their due? Or if it were 
answered that God could not prevent such undue suffering, it would 
still imply that the will of the divine Legislator is overruled by the 
necessary powers of nature, enforcing on His disobedient creatures more 
evil than He willed or they deserved—a conclusion which would make 
His government an incommensurate and ill-adapted addendum to the 
sterner course of nature. 

From all such horrid conclusions the Christian mind is fain to escape 


* Tt is not necessary to this argument to elaborate any particular theory of brute 
suffering. The contention is that if God impose suffering on a moral creature, it must, 
somewhere have a moral cause. In the plan of the world’s Governor, inferior animals 
are greatly dependent on man, and through the foreseen fall of man, this dependence 
may have affected pre-Adamite species. Our comparative ignorance of what is called 
instinct, and of the destiny of brutes, warns us against dogmatising on their relation 
to man’s sin. But that does not invalidate the connection of all suffering with sin. 


t ‘‘ Muller on Sin,” II., 365—4609. 
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back into the belief that under the perfect government of God, all suffering 
is mediately or immediately the penal effect of sin. 

This view neither excludes chastisement nor confounds it with 
punishment. According to this theory of suffering, all chastisement is 
punishment, but all punishment is not chastisement. Punishment may 
be used as chastisement ; but if no suffering could be used as chastise- 
ment or discipline which was at the same time the penal result of sin, 
it 1s doubtful whether any could be available. It may sometimes be 
‘pure chastisement to the sufferer as an individual, and punishment to 
him as sharing with his fellow men the punitive effects of the race-sin. 
His suffering may be consistent with his own Christian holiness, and 
yet be the result of another person’s sin. In brief, much of the temporal 
suffering incurred by the sin of the first Adam and atoned for by the 
Second, is turned by divine wisdom into useful discipline for probationary 
man ; but it is nevertheless part of the penal effects of that sin. 

While it is plain that the penalty of one person’s sin may fall upon the 
innocent, as in the case of Christ, the Sacred Word shows that Christ’s 
sufferings stood specially in direct penal relation to the sin of man as a 
race. 

This aspect of the atonement has been already presented in the 
earlier chapters, but needs to be more distinctly placed in the present 
connection. 


(1.) Zhe Sinless Sinner (2 Cor. v. 14—21). Passing from reconcilia- 
tion, as preached in the Gospel, to its basis in the humiliation 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul says God “hath made him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” How made sez? Not personally impure, 
for He “knew no sin;” He was “without sin,” and “without 
spot.” Nor does Paul mean that He was the object of the sinful treat- _ 
ment of His enemies, seeing it was God who made Him to be sin; 
therefore “contradiction of sinners” and cruelty of “ wicked hands” is 
not the thought here. And for the same reason it cannot mean that He 
was falsely accused of sin, for God was equally incapable and unwilling 
so to treat Him. Nor can it mean that Jesus looked upon sin with 
pity or indignation, for He was made sin ; the evil was somehow 7 Zim. 
Nor can it denote His share of misfodane or hardship, for His lot was 
sin. Nor did it concern only the circle of His time and place, but was 
connected with the fact “that he died for all.” Nor was He made sin 
merely for His friends, but “for us” sinners, in order to our becoming 
Hen tcous, 

Then what possible meaning remains, but that sin in its judicial 
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results fell upon Him? )}God Himself laid our sin in its guilt and 
punishment upon Him. In explaining this metonymy, it matters little 
whether sin be taken for guilt or its consequent punishment. In either 
case the legal obligation due to the transgressor was borne by the spot- 
less Christ. Any other sense of being made sin, besides falling short of 
the judicial relation fastened upon Him by the word “sin,” would have 
failed in its design, “that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” Neither misfortune, nor false accusation, nor cruel persecution 
could have effected our righteousness, either in the sense of transforming 
our subjective character, or in the much more probable sense of 
justifying us. But the judicial disability was removed from us by its 
being laid upon the Holy One. 

This passage should be studied in the light of the context, which tells 
us reconciliation, the secret of whose power was in His being made 
sin, included the non-imputation of sin. That which reconciliation 
frees us from—sin—is placed upon Him. 

Moreover, His being “made sin for us” corresponds to the previous 
statement that “he died forall.” To die for all and to be made sin for 
us are but two aspects of the same judicial position, the former indi- 
cating that the legal effect of our sin came upon Him, the latter that 
its nature was death: the former that God laid it upon Him, the latter 
that he was willing Himself, inasmuch as “love” was the motive which 
induced Him to die. 


(2.) Curse for curse (Gal. ii. 13). In another form the same apostle 
presents the punitive character of our Lord’s sufferings when, in a 
passage we have already considered in another connection,* he 
writes, ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us.” That the curse attaches to His death is clear from the 
words following, ‘ for it is written, Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a 
tree,” notwithstanding that the social ignominy of crucifixion was but a 
minor portion of the curse He bore. The word is applied to land 
which is “nigh unto cursing.” Under the curse of the Son of Man the 
fig-tree withered away. The righteous and the wicked at the great 
day are contrasted as the “ blessed” and the “cursed,” + these being the 
judgments pronounced upon them respectively. We cannot but asso- 
ciate the term with the act or intention of punishment. As the 
opposite to blessing, it supposes condemnation to some evil. It has a 
judicial quality which pertains not to chastisement or misfortune, 
considered merely as such. 


* See p. 70. t Heb. vi. 8; Mark xi. 21; Matt. xxv. 34—41. 
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Weak men may utter curses that are powerless, though even they 
affect to deem the imprecated suffering due on account of moral wrong. 
But the curses of God are grounded in divine righteousness and 
power, and therefore are certain to take effect. The nature of the curse 
Christ bore appears in the design of His bearing it—namely, to bring 
“the blessing of Abraham” ‘‘on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ.” 
Indeed, any merely human curse, such as the malicious treatment of 
the Jews, or the scorn of the Gentiles, besides being zz se displeasing 
to God, could have had no adaptation in kind, or sufficiency in 
degree, to remove the curse—z.e., the penalty of the law which rested 
upon us. 

The curse on us was that of the law, the penalty of not having 
continued in “ all things which are written in the book of the law to do 
them.” It is not said that very curse in all its ingredients, with their 
exact proportions, fell upon Christ ; but He received such a curse as 
released us from ours. Ours is removed by His accepting and bearing 
“a curse,” and hence its relation to law must have been similar to the 
bearing of our own curse by ourselves. Our curse was our punishment 
under the penal sanction of the law; the alternative which renders it 
unnecessary for us to be cursed, and which in that way delivers us 
from that curse, is His becoming a curse. ‘Thus the curse upon Him 
stood in lieu of the curse upon us. The bond which fastened our curse 
upon us, and made it penal, was our obligation to the law. How He 
removed that penal obligation we are told in the declaration that He was 
made a curse. Hence His curse, though not precisely identical with 
ours in all its elements and measure, stood in like relation to the law; 
otherwise it could have had no tendency to terminate our obligation. 
But our relation was penal; therefore His was the same. 

This exegesis is confirmed by the prominence given to the idea of 
purchase in the word ‘“ redeemed,” which, with a prefix, intensifying the 
notion of deliverance, occurs in the phrases, ‘Ye are dought with a 
price,” “denying the Lord that dought them,” “and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood.”* This idea of purchase suggests very plainly that 
when Christ bought us from under the curse, or penalty of the law, by 
becoming Himself a curse, He offered something for our release to that 
law under whose penal power we were held. But how could He buy us 
out of its claims except by meeting those claims ? 

It is also noteworthy that He redeemed ws, and that by becoming a 
curse for us; which, taken in the sense of purchase, corroborates. the 
vicariousness of the transaction. 


= 


Peas Cory Vii. 20, vile 23 > 2) Peter ii 1 s Revi v, 9. 
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(3.) Christ with and without sin (Heb. ix. 27—8). Doubtless the 
vicarious suffering for sin as taught by Isaiah was in mind when the 
author of the Hebrew epistle wrote “as it is appointed unto men once 
to die, and after this the judgment: so Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many ; and unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation.” ‘Then their sins must have been upon 
Him. How? Notsimply in His endurance of the cruel opposition of the 
Jews: for He was “offered.” It was “the sacrifice of himself” (v. 26). 
Whatever He suffered was self-imposed in fulfilment of the will of God. 
And for the same reason it cannot mean the sinful treatment He received 
from the species asa whole. Moreover, the phrase “the sins of many,” 
that is, all, is in opposition to the sins of fez, consequently, cannot be 
confined to the very few who took part in maltreating Him. Nor can 
His bearing their sins mean His bearing the szgft of sin in the many ; 
for in His second advent He shall be ‘‘ without sin.” Hence He must 
have borne sin at His death in a way not to be repeated or continued. 
But He may continue to bear the sight of sin in many; and therefore 
that cannot be the kind of sin-bearing referred to. And because of this 
non-continuance and limitation to a brief space of time, it could not be 
an “eternal passion,” or even a sympathy co-eval with the sinfulness of 
man. Neither can He have borne it in the sense of becoming culpable, 
for in that regard He “knew no sin.” ‘The previous verses show that 
the offering, or sin bearing, was suffering, where it is argued that had 
He been offered often, like the Levitical sacrifices, ‘‘then must he often 
have suffered.” As little can it denote that He shared non-judicial 
suffering in common with all mankind ; for then it would not have been 
called “ szzs.” 

Seeing then that His sin-bearing was none of these things, no idea 
seems to answer to the requirements of the passage, except that, the 
penal effects of sin which were due to the many who had sinned were 
borne by Christ, when He “put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” 
in virtue of which, appearing again unburthened by sin, He shall confer 
full and eternal salvation. 


(4:) Partial identity of Punishment. Additional light is thrown upon 
the penal quality of the Redeemer’s sufferings, if we consider their partial 
identity with the appointed penalty of sin. 

Of man’s sin, death was the penalty. Whether in the lower and 
impersonal grades of animated nature, death was originally appointed 
by reason of the foreseen sin of man; or Infinite Wisdom saw it best fer 
se to create man with, and mere animals without, immortality; or 
whether man was created capable of dissolution, but with the privilege 
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of avoiding it so long as he obeyed ; the undeniable doctrine of Scripture 
finds the ethical cause of human death in man’s sin. And as a matter 
of justice and wisdom, it would be extremely difficult to explain it on any 
other ground. Before the transgression it was ordained “in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” (= dying thou shalt die) 
and immediately after sin had entered, and death had begun, the 
sentence was pronounced, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.”* 

The principle of the connection between sin and death runs through 
the Scriptures of both Old and New Testaments, as where we read, 
“‘the wages of sin is death.” “Sin unto death,” indicates a moral relation 
between the two, as clear as that between obedience and life under the 
original law. ‘Sin when it is finished bringeth forth death,” as its 
ethical due and appointed punishment. Besides commending itself to 
our moral instincts, death as the judicial effect of sin, is taught in the 
emphatic declaration, “The soul that sinneth it.shall die.”t Sin 
connects death with moral law. That which makes death real and 
terrible is sin, its sting ; and that which greatly contributes to make sin 
so deadly is the law, which will not allow its due penalty to be 
evaded. ‘The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” 
‘Sin entered into the world and death by sin.” ‘Through the offence 
of one many be dead.” ‘By one man’s offence death reigned.” { 

The death produced by sin was both physical and spiritual; the one 
including the pain and decay of the body, completed in its dissolution 
from the soul; the other, the darkness, corruption, condemnation, and 
suffering of the soul, particularly separation from God. The sentence 
in James, “ The body without the spirit is dead,” points to the punish- 
ment of sin; especially if read in the light of the body’s resurrection, 
which is the opposite, and undoing of death. ‘‘ Foras in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Death is the last enemy to be 
destroyed by our Redeemer ; and that will be done by the resurrection 
of our bodies. While, however, ‘‘the body is dead because of’ sin,” 
there is a spiritual death which was charged upon the Church at Sardis 
while she had a name to live; a death ‘‘in trespasses and sins ;” one of 
the symptoms of which is a lack of love to the brethren ; a state of “ con- 
demnation” under ‘‘judgment,” in opposition to the “justification of life.”§ 


@ Gren. i017, Ht, 319... : es 

+) Rom. vis. 23; vi. 16, vill. 2; James. 15; Ezek. viii. 20. 
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Some elements of our spiritual death were inapplicable to Christ.* 
Alienation of heart from God, or any approach to defect of moral character, 
was as impossible to the person of Christ as it would have been frustra- 
tive of His gracious design. His absolute personal purity is carefully 
guarded by emphatic declarations of sinlessness, placed side by side with 
the strongest allegations of His sin-bearing. Moral depravity in Him 
had been a blemish and a spot in the sacrificial Lamb. It was not more 
necessary to man’s redemption that He should offer Himself to God 
than that in doing so He should be “ without spot.” Consequently the 
weakness or perversity of moral principle, and the judicial blindness that 
might enter into the punitive death of the sinning race could have no 
place in the Holy One. 

Neither can it be maintained that the sum of His sufferings was exactly 
equal to the sufferings deserved by the rebellious race. The height and 
depth of His sufferings are beyond our utmost conception ; ‘all our 
standards of comparison fail. The degree of His sorrow exceeded all 
the experiences with which men are acquainted ; but how far, no tongue 
can tell, no thought conceive. Nevertheless, when one essays to think 
of Him as enduring all the agonies of all human beings from first to last, 
he feels as if he were attempting to compress within the limits of one 
finite nature that which is practically illimitable; for, notwithstanding 
the real, though mysterious sustenance afforded to the human nature by 
the divine, the actual suffering of Christ was properly speaking within the 
human, which was His only passible nature. 

Similarly in respect to duration ; the time-limitations of His sufferings 
prevent our conceiving of it as tantamount to all that might have been 
endured by all men had they perished for ever. 3 

In other respects zdentity of kind is discernible. His corporeal death 
is beyond all dispute. Its very form was plainly predicted by Himself 
and the Old Testament prophets. After its occurrence it became a 
paramount theme with the inspired teachers of Christianity—Jesus 
signified what death he should die, became obedient unto death, and 
experienced the pains or bonds of death. 

It is also certain that His death meant much more than dissolution of 
body and soul. Nearing the final crisis he groaned “ my soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful, even unto death!” (Matt. xxvi. 38.) Surely the death 
in prospect was something more dreadful than separation of soul and 
body ; or why that sweat of blood and awful agony of passion? Much 
more than dissolution and its preliminary pains were His when He was 
“wounded,” “bruised,” “delivered up,” made a curse, and inscrutably 


* See pp. 81. 
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forsaken of God. Yet so far the elements of His death were the same 
in kind as the death which man incurred by violation of the law. In 
essence, physical death is painful separation of body from soul, and 
spiritual death painful separation of soul from God, both which radical 
elements were present in the sufferings of Christ when He gave up His 
life and was engulfed in the mysterious depth of gloom, out of which 
He groaned “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. 
xxvii. 46.) While other ingredients of death, had they been possible, 
would have vitiated the value of His death, these rendered it so far one 
with our penalty of sin. In point of moral character, as well as form 
and extent, there was difference ; and yet, in the radical notion of sepa- 
ration, there was sameness. ‘There was therefore nothing in the nature 
of our Lord’s suffering which could preclude, but much to suggest the 
idea of its being penal, seeing suffering of the same kind was penal in 
sinful men. 


(5.) Object of death to remove death. Let it be added that the object of 
Christ in suffering death was to save mankind from death, “that through 
death he might . . . deliver them who through fear of death were 
all their life time subject to bondage,” ‘that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish,” ‘‘that by means of death for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first testament, they which are called 
might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.”* 


(6.) His death related to sins. Further, this death is repeatedly con- 
nected with the sins of mankind as having rendered it needful, and with 
sinners as rescued by it. It was “for sins,” “for our offences,” “ for 
every man,” “for us,” “for the ungodly.” In dying, the Saviour was 
evidently dealing with death as our penalty. 

What then is the probable conclusion from these premises? That 
He suffered death, which to some extent was identical with that which 
was due to man’s sin—death occasioned by that sin—death in order to 
deliver the sinner from death. Could His death, standing in such rela- 
tions to sin, to the sinner, and to the penalty, be less than the endurance 
of punishment due to the offender ? 


(7.) Lvidence of Romans v. If this probability needed strengthening, 
further support might be drawn from the fifth of Romans, where the 
atoning work is placed in a relation to man’s life corresponding to the 
relation of Adam’s sin to the universal death of man. 


* THebrew ii. 144—5; John ili. 15; Heb. ix. 15. 
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By Adam “sin entered into the world, and death by sin,” “the 
judgment was by one to condemnation.” So, “the gift of grace by one 
man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” It is “ of many offences 
unto justification ”—“ justification of life” ‘by the righteousness of one ;” 
‘many made righteous ” “‘ by the obedience of one.” 

As Adam’s conduct brought death, so Christ did something which 
restored.us to life. What? ‘Christ died for the ungodly” —“ while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us.” Hence we are “justified by his blood,” 
‘reconciled to God by the death of hisSon.” ‘*The obedience of one” 
by which “many are made righteous” took place, as Paul tells the 
Philippians, when He “humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross ” (Phil. ii. 8). Here we have man’s 
penal death removed by the death of Christ—the judicial effect of man’s 
sin by the suffering of a like evil in the person of Christ. 


(8.) Lis sufferings unjust, if not penal. Supposing for a moment that 
Christ did not suffer penally, what can be said in vindication of the 
justice of the transaction? Beyond question He dd suffer extremely. 
The difficulty of accounting for it consistently with the righteous govern- 
ment of God, so far from being obviated by the supposition, is seriously 
increased. If His suffering be unjust when considered penal, would it 
be made just by considering it non-penal? After estimating as far as 
may be the heavy pressure of anguish, shame, and death, which crushed 
the only person that ever retained perfect innocence under the stamp of 
humanity, wherein God spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, and willed him to drink the deadly cup, and to offer His body 
a sacrifice ; how can it be concluded more just that all this should be 
laid upon Him regardless of its being deserved either by Him, or any 
other person, than that He mercifully endured it in the stead of those 
whose sins had merited it? So much suffering unrelated to transgression 
—such a death not required by law, and needless in respect to justice— 
would be a monstrosity in the divine government. 

Admitting the fact, the ways of God are more consistent with His 
glorious attributes, if the stupendous sufferings and death of the innocent 
Christ are understood to be in satisfaction of the demands of righteous 
law, than if denuded of their penal character. His sufferings were either 
penal, or unjust. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that, if the sufferings of Christ were 
certainly vicarious in ¢hat very respect in which the enemies of substitution 
are most anxious to deny it—if He bore a fena/ty—those sufferings must 
have stood in judicial relation to wrongdoing. But to whose except 
man’s could they be so related? Sin of His own He had none. No 
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hypothesis that it was the sin of any species outside the human family 
is seriously proposed, which leaves no other conclusion than that in 
bearing punishment, He placed Himself under the penalty due to 
the sin of mankind.* 


4. Humanity. It 1s not so needful here to prove the fact as to indi- 
cate the bearings of our Lord’s proper humanity upon the atonement. 

The sacred writers explain the design of His incarnation by His death. 
He “was madea little lower than the angels (2.¢ human) . . . that 
He by the grace of God should taste death for every man.” Likewise 
‘He also took part of the same (flesh and blood) that through death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death.” To exclude the 
human element would deprive the atonement of an indispensable factor, 
to which the Gospel gives marked prominence. He “purchased” the 
Church “with his own blood.” ‘The qualification to ‘become obedient 
unto death” was to be “ made in the likeness of men,” and be “ found 
in fashion as a man,” therefore.a Jody was “prepared him,” that He 
might bear the condemnation of sin ‘in the flesh.”’t 

This design of the incarnation exalts it from the level of an inexpli- 
cable phenomenon to that of a proceeding on the part of God, not 
more wonderful in its uniqueness than in its glorious display of wisdom 
and love. 

It was especially appropriate that the substitute of guilty man under 
the law should be Himself man, in order to identify Him in nature and 
species with the race He was to save. ‘The signs and proofs of a 
community of interests, extending to all the members of Adam’s family, 
and to them alone, are apparent in almost every phase of human 
experience. The bond of connection may become closer as between 
the individuals of particular sections, such as nations, tribes, and 
families ; but all human beings are related to each other. Underlying 
all individual rights and responsibilities is the oneness of race which 


* The notion that Christ did not terminate His vicarious suffering at the point of 
death, but afterwards in Hades, is earnestly contended for in ‘‘ The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Hades,” by the Rev. George Bartle, D.D. The expression of Peter, 
“Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death ” (Acts ii. 24), is 
almost solitary in seeming to favour the idea, and might be explained to mean bonds 
or captivity, or as conforming to the Hebrew view of death as preying on its victims 
in the grave (Ps. xlix. 14). Whatever idea Peter intended, that of Dr. B. is forbidden 
by our Lord’s triumphant ‘‘It is finished!” and His immediate entrance into 
‘“Paradise.” As, however, Dr. B. is a firm believer in substitution, it is not within 
the scope of this treatise to discuss this theory. It is named in order to challenge 
Dr. B.’s contention that Christ’s suffering after death was secessitated by His substi- 
tution. There was nothing in the nature or objects of His vicarious offering to require 
suffering after His work was finished on the tree. 

_ + Heb. ii. 9—14; Acts xx, 28; Phil. ii. 7—8; Heb. x. 5; Rom vu. 3. 
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identifies each man with all the rest. Whether men like it or not, their 
mutual dependence is constantly operative in reproduction, commerce, 
morals, politics, war, government, health, disease, knowledge, civilisa- 
tion, religion, and all that affects human welfare. 

Into this partnership, the incarnation introduced the Son of God. 
He became one of us, that He might bless us. Had He identified 
Himself in some such way with an order of angels, it is difficult to 
conceive how He could have stood in owr place. As unity of kind 
and interest linked all men to the first Adam, giving effect to his repre- 
sentative action, so the same bond enabled the Son of God to represent 
them in the work of deliverance. 

Being truly human (for the sin which stained all human beings 
except Him was not normal to the race, but acquired) it became 
possible for Him to taste the death which He was to remove—to put 
Himself under man’s law—the very law to which man, for whose sin 
He would answer, was subject—without which His action had not at 
once vindicated the majesty of that law and saved man. He was 
enabled to experience sufferings and death which had something in 
common with the nature of the penalty impending over man. ‘That 
penalty was essentially human, and therefore, if carried out, its appro- 
priate subject was human nature. ‘ Zhou shalt surely die” was 
addressed to man, and decreed Auman death as the sanction of the 
law. It was for that reason fitting that the curse endured for us by 
Christ should be rendered germane to ours by acommon basis in human 
nature. Accordingly “when the fulness of time was come, God sent . 
forth his Son made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons ” 
(Gal. iv. 4—5). 

‘Moreover, His sufferings in our stead being perfectly human are easily 
appreciable to the minds of men who are anxious to receive their 
benefit. Had His vicarious death been possible outside our species, it 
would still have been extremely difficult to believe in it for pardon. 
Without a human foundation, it appears doubtful whether He, as legal 
substitute, could have entered into man’s case so fully as to atone for 
his sin, and obtain remission. But an atonement made in the very 
nature of the offending creature commends itself to his mind by its 
evident adaptation to the end contemplated. In the old economy, 
the nearer the kinsman, the more fitted to redeem the bond-slave, fore- 
shadowing the scheme in which the eternal Son, by assuming our 
nature, became an Elder Brother, that so He might redeem us from ~ 
death. 


All died in Christ: not merely so far as He shared the mortality 
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belonging to the race; for if that were all, it would be equally true to 
say He died in us, and that every man dies in the death of every other 
man; since, in that sense, each individual is as truly a sharer in the 
common mortality as Christ. The death He died was not an accident 
of His being man; but a leading object of His becoming man. It was 
the death not of a son of man, but of ¢#e Son of Man, the second stem 
‘of humanity. It was not an ordinary, but the most extraordinary death ; 
_and in nothing more so than its representative character. It was not 
merely ¢zke the death of all other men, but a wécarious death, by which 
theirs might be removed. 

One of the reasons, doubtless, why the blood of bulls and of goats 
failed to take away sin was, that it belonged to a totally distinct and 
inferior species from that for which it was offered ; and one reason why 
the blood of Christ succeeded was that “both he that sanctifieth 
(‘through sufferings’) and they who are sanctified are a// of one” (Heb. 
ii. 11). If it was necessary that the mediating priest—“ the man Christ 
Jesus ”—making reconciliation for the sins of the people should be of 
the same kind as the people, so must He enter the holy place “ by his 
own blood” (Heb. ix. 12), 


5. Divinity. Vain, however, had been the human element apart 
from the divine. Jesus so distinctly claimed equality with the Father, 
that He must have been either properly divine, with all the essential 
attributes of Deity, or a rank imposter (for the necessity of using which 
words in reference to our adorable Redeemer, even hypothetically for 
the sake of argument, the attacks of humanitarianism must be held 
responsible). But the doctrine of His true divinity is rather a postulate 
in relation to our present subject, than a proposition to be proved. 


(1.) Zhe Zwo Natures one Person. To understand the atonement, 
it must be well kept in mind, that while divinity and humanity were 
mysteriously though really joined, zie two natures were but one person. 
Had the human nature been of itself a distinct person, it must have 
had its own creaturely responsibility for its own conduct, and could 
not by its good behaviour have saved any but itself. Allit could have 
rendered in the way of obedience unto death would have been its duty to 
the Creative Ruler. Its conduct could not have been qualified or estimated 
as that of a divine person. A line of division such as must have been 
involved by two persons would have required that the action of the 
finite nature should avail according to its own merits only, and for 
itself only. 

When the Scriptures ascribe things to both the human and dee 
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natures of Christ, it is always as to one person only. ‘The seed 
of David according to the flesh,” and “the Son of God with power” 
(Rom. i. 3—4) are not applied as descriptions of two persons, but one. 
No plurality of persons is imagined ; it is all ‘‘ concerning his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” When it is affirmed, ‘‘We have redemption through 
his blood,” that He is ‘‘ the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of 
every creature,” Creator of “all things,” and before “ all things,” “ first- 
born from the dead,” Head of the Church, causing peace by the blood 
of His cross, and reconciling enemies to God “in the body of his flesh 
through death” (Col. i.) there is no transition of thought from one 
person to another. Through all the change of predicates the subject 
remains one and the same. ‘His Son,” “the brightness of God’s glory, 
and the express image of his person,” the purging ‘‘ our sins,” and then 
sitting down “on the right hand of the Majesty on high” (Heb. i. 1—3) 
are in the same sentence attributed to God’s one ‘‘Son,” without any 
attempt to draw a line between what was proper to the divine and human 
respectively : all are predicates of a single person. 

In Paul’s descriptions of His being equal with God, yet in fashion as a 
man, and undergoing the death of the cross (Phil. ii.), there is no intro- 
duction of a second person as the subject of what is affirmed. It is the 
same throughout. ‘Christ Jesus,” ‘‘ himself,” “he,” and “ him,” are all 
the one subject of whom the several things are predicated. The ‘‘ Son” 
learned obedience by the things which ‘“ /e suffered.” That such consti- 
tution of one person is unparalleled may disappoint all attempts at 
illustrating the case by analogy, but is no valid objection to its truth. 
The case is avowedly unique. 

It was not a human person assuming a divine nature, but a divine 
assuming a human. ‘The word was made flesh ;’? Emmanuel, ‘ God 
with us,” God manifest in the flesh; the Son “sent forth,” “made of - 
a woman.” ‘This man was the Son of God.” 

The effect of this oneness of personality is that conditions and quali- 
ties, appropriate to His human nature, acquire a vast importance and 
worth which they could not otherwise possess. The several properties 
of the two natures in their bearing on His work belong to neither 
exclusively, but to the entire Divine Human Person.* 

Only on this ground can we appreciate the profound meaning of those 
passages in which a subject properly divine has human predicates, as 
when it is said, the Jews, in murdering Jesus, ‘killed the Prince of life,” 
and ‘crucified the Lord of glory ;” that the equal of God became 


* See Dr. W. B. Pope’s learned and admirable Fernley Lecture on ‘‘ The Person 
of Christ.” 
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‘obedient unto death ;” and that God, or the Lord, purchased the Church 
“with his own blood.”* Nothing less can be drawn from such inspired 
language than that the sufferings virtually belonged to the whole person 
of Christ, and in point of value were estimated as if they were actually 
shared by the divine nature. 

How else can we do justice to the profound words, “the blood of 
Christ, who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God” to purge our ‘‘conscience from dead works?” (Heb. ix. 14). 
Whether “ the eternal Spirit ” refers to the divine nature of our Lord, or 
to the Holy Ghost, the language represents the offering as the act of His 
one indivisible person. The Son of God, having assumed a passible 
nature, offered Himself in sacrifice, which gave the transaction a worth 
corresponding to the properties of both the natures included in His one 
Divine Human Person. No distinction is made between the divine and 
the human will. The person offered and the person offering were the 
same. 

In the tenth chapter of the Hebrew epistle it is apparent that, while 
‘“‘a body ” was prepared, and offered in sacrifice, to take away sins, He 
who made the sacrifice was divine ; for in harmony with the Father’s 
will, and antecedently to His assumption of the body, it was His own 
will to make it. He who took upon Him the body, who said “Lo! I 
come to do thy will, O God,” and having come, “ offered one sacrifice 
for sins,” could be none other person than the Divine Christ. Conse- 
quently, the sacrifice being made by Him who suffered and was truly 
God and man in one person, possessed the intrinsic worth of a Divine 
Human sacrifice. 

True, this union of the two natures in one person involves mystery ; 
but two natures and two persons in Jesus Christ would also involve 
mystery, with the fatal addition of absurdity. 


(2.) Perfect Moral Purity. The divinity of His person secured the 
moral purity of His whole character, and consequently of the sacrifice 
- offered. Not to mention His having the Holy Spirit without measure; Deity 
incarnate could never permit the nature incorporated into its own very 
person to be polluted by sin, which of all things was the most repugnant 
to His higher and dominant nature. Such a mixture of conflicting 
qualities within the experience of such a person could not have been 
tolerated, and would have frustrated the design of the incarnation. 
Whatever the natural power, it was morally as impossible for the God- 
Man to sin as for God. On the principle of ascribing the attributes of 


» 


* Acts ili, 13; 1 Cor, ii. 8; Phil. ii, 6—8; Acts xx. 28. 
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either nature to the whole person (genus idiomaticum) moral evil in the 
finite nature would have attached to the higher. But that perfect holiness 
which was guaranteed by the divinity of His person is expressly evinced 
in the asseverations that He “‘ knew no sin ;” was “ without sin,” “ with- 
out spot ;” “did no sin; neither was guile found in his mouth.” “In 
him is no sin,” “ who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.”* 

The bearing of His personal holiness occupied the thoughts of Peter, 
as he reminded believers that, consistently with the requirement typified 
by the unblemished animal, they were redeemed “by the precious blood 
of Christ as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.”t 

To state is enough to show that moral impurity would have marred 
His offering, and rendered it worthless to atone for the sins of the world. 
He came to redeem by doing “the will of God,” in offering perfect 


obedience. “Justification of life” was to come upon all men by “the 
righteousness of one,” and many were to be made righteous “by the 


obedience of one” (Rom. y. 18). His mission was to undo the effects of 
sin, which manifestly could not be accomplished by an unclean agent. 
If he was to answer for the sins of others, He must be untainted Himself. 
A criminal is under obligation to punishment on his own account, and 
therefore cannot atone for another criminal. In one who has come short 
of the loyal service due, surplus merit is out of the question. How can 
he pay the debt of another who is too poor to pay his own? But Jesus 
suffered “the just for the unjust.” 


(3.) is Sufferings Voluntary. is divinity further secured the 
voluntariness of His sufferings. Reduced to compulsory subjection 
under the will of another, Christ had been God no longer ; and His great 
sacrifice had been as futile as the involuntary victims of Jewish altars. 
The action of Deity must be free from external compulsion. ‘The spon- 
taneity essential to the blessed Trinity cannot but inhere in each person 
thereof. 

True, in drinking the cup, and offering His. body for sins, the Son 
performed the will of the Father, and strictly speaking, of the Holy Spirit 
too. But quite as truly did He follow His oz will. In contrast to the 


enforced death of unavailing bulls and goats, He laid down His life of 


Himself, not merely as He was superior to the will of the men who slew 
Him, but as He was in full accord with the will of the Father, and a free 
co-originator of the “ determinate counsel” of God by which He was 
delivered. 


* Peter ii. 223 1 John iii. 5; Heb. vii. 26, 
+ Exod, xii. 5; 1 Peter i. 19. 
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“It pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief,” and 
yet “he humbled himself,” “offered himself,’ “ gave himself for our sins 
according to the will of God and our Father”; and _ that 
because “he loved” us.* Of His own divine choice, He entered into 
the subordination of a servant, and worked the will of the Father; but 
even as the Son of Man on the eve of the deepest agony, He never 
harboured a wish, or willed a volition, at variance with the will of the 
Father. The cup of death was given Him by His Father, and he said, 
“Shall I not drink it?” He was, therefore, no reluctant sacrifice, 
dragged to the altar, like a coerced animal, but a freewill offering, fulfilling 
eternal and gracious counsels, in which He was co-equal with the Father. 
An involuntary obedience unto death could have had no moral fitness 
to atone for a voluntary disobedience. As man was free in sinning, so 
was the Saviour in meeting the demands of the law in his stead. Thus 
the willingness of the vicarious sufferer was a sine gud non of the 
redemptive scheme. 
This feature cuts away the objection that the atonement supposes 
Christ the innocent to have been unjustly punished for the guilty. 


(4.) Dignity and worth of the Sacrifice. Further, it is vital to the 
efficiency of the atonement that the divinity of Christ secured to His 
offering unspeakable dignity and worth. The objection that He owed 
to God all the obedience He did, or could offer, and therefore could 
not offer anything for others, overlooks, not only the divinity and 
consequent sovereignty of His person, but the special task He had 
undertaken. He was originally under no obligation; but He placed 
Himself under one to do all that was necessary as man’s substitute, for 
which end He assumed a finite nature. The duty which He undertook 
and fulfilled was extraordinary, and designedly vicarious. Apart from 
this, the ordinary duty of a moral creature was not upon Him. All the 
obedience to which He came under an obligation, and for the per- 
formance of which He became man, was for others, and that He 
fulfilled. 

The divine dignity of Christ imparted value to His sufferings in two 
_ opposite directions—manward, and Godward. ‘The redemption of man 
by His death is well calculated to impress the subjects of the Moral 
Governor with respect for law and authority, and so to promote moral 
order among all intelligent species. Perceiving that God will uphold at 
so great a cost the integrity of His government, rather than allow sin to 
* Tsa, liii. 10; Phil. ii. 8; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Tim. il 63; Gal. i: 4, ii: 20. 

+ See General Objections, Chap, XI. 
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pass as a trifle, they are likely to be deeply convinced of the evil 
tendency of sin, and its profound hatefulness in the sight of God. 
Some evangelical exponents seem to put forward this aspect of the case 
chiefly, if not exclusively. 

But such influences upon the creature are dependent upon the value 
of the sacrifice towards God, the Lawgiver and Judge. Unless we are to 
resolve the extraordinary mediation of Christ into a scenic parade to 
keep up appearances (which is not more than Crellius, the successor of 
Socinus admitted), we must find some necessity for the dignity of Christ, 
in its relation to the Zaw, which stood in the way of forgiveness. Were 
there no necessity of the kind, the adoption of such an expedient as the 
incarnation and death of the Son of God in order to display a zeal for 
the law while the claims of the law were never met, would seem utterly 
unworthy of the Infinite God, and likely, when thoroughly understood 
by the creature, to defeat itself by its unreality. For, as soon as the 
rational subjects came to see that it was not founded in the 
necessities of holiness, but was only a device for impressing their 
minds, it would dwindle in their esteem to the insignificance of a 
dispensable measure, and would seriously fail to produce the moral effect 
intended. The most powerful, wholesome, and permanent effect on 
the human mind of the sufferings of so great a personage, 1s that which 
arises from a clear apprehension of their fitness to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law, thereby rendering it possible for God to be just, and 
yet the justifier of them that believe. | 

It has been shown that the bar to forgiveness was in the nécessities of 
law, and therefore to remove the bar the death of Christ must meet 
those necessities, which could not be done by its meliorative tendency 
upon the mind of the sinner. 

Had there been no need of the immeasurable stoop of the Son of 
God to frailty and death, except to strike the attention of men and other 
intelligences by the show, without the reality, of treating sin as it 
deserved, it is incredible that Infinite Wisdom should not have devised 
some less tremendous means to the end. ‘The incarnation, ignominy, 
and death of the Lord of Glory in order to make a display of opposition 
to sin, while nothing is done to repair the damage done by sin to the 
majesty of law, or prevent the injury threatened, would not commend to 
our reason either the wisdom or efficiency of the method adopted. 

The Godward influence of our Lord’s dignity in His penal obedience 
unto death means that the sufferings of such a person were sufficient to 
compensate the law for the dishonour done to it by disobedience of its 
precept; or, more accurately, that the dishonour which threatened the law, 
and would have befallen it had sin gone unpunished, was avoided. by the 
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voluntary submission of so great a personage to its authority and penal 
sanction. Great as His sufferings might have been, as those of a mere 
creature, it is hardly conceivable that they could have been a satisfaction 
to the law (ze, to its author) equivalent to the literal enforcement of 
its sanction upon the actual transgressor. But considered as the 
sufferings of the eternal Son of God, they acquire a-value which 
rendered the respect to the law fully equal to that which would have 
been exacted had the law-breaker endured the entire penalty. 

The principle underlying this view is that a less degree of penal 
suffering in a more dignified personage may honour the law as much as 
a greater degree in a person of less dignity. Twelve months’ incarceration 
with coarse fare and severe usage, would be a greater homage to law, if 
inflicted on a peer of the- realm, than on one whose mode and rank of 
life were but one grade above that penal state. It is right that, for the 
same crime, the punishment should be the same to high and low; 
because (zvter alia) the dishonour done to the majesty of law by the 
more exalted subject is greater by as much as he is under the greater 
obligation to support the law. If, in his case, the mental and bodily 
suffering are heavier than that of a prisoner from the lowest stratum of 
society under the same sentence, it is justified by the corresponding 
demerit of a crime committed by one so elevated and favoured. But 
while there is this balancing of deserts and their consequences, the 
_weight of rank in the scale is apparent. Rank associated with crime 
deepens its disrespect to law; and associated with penal suffering 
_ heightens the respect paid to law.* 

Although neither usual nor desirable, it is nevertheless conceivable, 
that a generous prince might take the place of one condemned to 
life-long imprisonment, on condition of the latter’s thorough reformation ; 
and the affront to sovereign authority might be as fully compensated, 
and government as firmly upheld, by a shorter term endured in the 
person of the substitute, as in the subjection of the other through a 
longer period. Granted, that on other accounts such substitution in 
the affairs of States would be unwise, if not pernicious; it still remains 
that in the ove point of honouring the law, the dignity of the sufferer, 
especially if personally innocent, might greatly contribute to that end. 

When a certain Locrian prince, having broken the law, owed to it the 
loss of his two eyes, his father, the lawgiver and judge, commuted the 
penalty by losing one of his own eyes, leaving father‘and son with one 


* ¢.g., Prince Henry’s contempt of court was more heinous than the same breach of 
law by an obscure citizen, and his committal by Judge Gascoigne was a heavier 
retribution, and rendered more honour to the law, than the same infliction on any less 
significant offender. } 
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each. The total privation was less; but authority was as duly respected 
and the law as fully honoured, as if the two eyes of the son had been 
taken. There was less evil inflicted on the whole ; but the dignity of 
the voluntary and innocent substitute became a compensating element 
towards the law. 

The augmentation of value in suffering by the personal dignity of the 
sufferer is illustrated in the case of hostages taken to be punished in 
certain contingencies for the nation they represent. The higher their 


rank, the fewer of them are deemed sufficient. Among prisoners of war, . 


the confinement of a general in comfortable durance is deemed equally 
severe with a deeper privation imposed on a common soldier. A 
province having revolted, many of its people are about to be punished 
by the sovereign, when one of its royal princes is allowed to undergo a. 
great indignity in behalf of the whole. Thus less suffering in a person 
of high rank is accepted as equivalent in satisfaction to more suffering 
in an inferior. 

Between the case of Christ and all others there are wide and essential 
differences. In no other do we find the combination of purity, willing- 
ness, and divinity ; and therefore the most approximate analogies hold 
in particular features only—one of them being that value accrues from 
dignity. As sin was a great indignity or slight put upon the authority 
of God, the homage paid to the law is an appropriate element of 
reparation. The sufferings of an innocent and voluntary substitute, 
if such could have been found in a creature, might have had some 
worth ; but how extremely little compared with similar suffering in a 
substitute properly divine.* 

That regard was had to the value of the offering for sin is evident 
from the comparisons of Christ’s sacrifice with the Levitical. Though 
frequently offered they could not avail. ‘It was therefore necessary 

that the heavenly things themselves, with better sacrifices than 
these,” should be purified. Christ came to be offered, because it was 
‘not possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins.” 
What the sufferings were was not a more vital question than whose. 
The idea of value lay far beyond the intrinsic merit of a human death. 
So thought Peter as he wrote, “ Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold . . . but with the precious blood of 


* “Hewas . . . fit to satisfy by his sufferings for the sins of all men, as being 
God, which put an infinite dignity and valtte upon them, the sufferings of an infinite 
person being equal to the offences done against an infinite God.” «Being both God 
and man, he was concerned for both parties, atid interested both in the honour of 
God and the happiness of man, and engaged to be tender of both.”—Archbishop 
Tillotson, Vol. VI., pp. 446—65,. 
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Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” In purchasing 
the Church with His own blood, the procuring value lay not alone in 
its being blood that was offered, but also in its being the blood of the 
Lord.* , 

An estimate of the value of our Lord’s death must comprehend His 
unparallelled condescension. Although His incarnation alone would 
have stopped short of redeeming, it was itself a most wondrous stoop. 
How, and to what extent He might empty Himself of His glory, we 
know only in part: but to become man—frail, suffering man—and in 
man’s nature to bear ignominy, anguish, and death, was a voluntary 
coming down for which zzmite is not too strong an adjective. The 
descent of an angel to the same depth of discredit and pain had been 
but a small step in comparison of the humiliation of Deity from the 
throne of glory to be the curse-bearer of our vile race. Is this infinite 
condescension to go for nothing in its main object—the salvation of the 
guilty, and His sufferings to reckon for no more than if they had been 
endured by a person of merely creatural rank? If it imparted immense 
worth to His example of charity, it as certainly did so to His propitiation. 
From His glorious throne He looked down to death, and assuming our 
nature for the purpose, halted not in His amazing descent, till He 
reached that awful depth. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is the easier to appreciate the stress 
laid on the quality of the person who died for us. ‘‘We were reconciled’ 
to God by the death of His Son.” “‘God sending As own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” He 
who became obedient unto death was “ equal with God.” God ‘loved 
us and sent His Soz to be the propitiation for our sins,” ‘‘ He gave His 
only begotten Son.”+ Wad he been less than the proper Son of God, by 
so much less had He rendered satisfaction to the law from whose penalty 
He came to deliver us. A life belonging to such a person was worth 
far more than all other human lives; and yet that precious life was 
offered up for the world. ) 

There was a special congruity and sufficiency in the giving up of His 
own honour (so far as incarnation made it possible), to satisfy the 
honour of the law. The indignity offered to God through the law would 
naturally recoil in its full weight on the wrong-doer ; to prevent which 
the Divine Human Son bore indignity unto death. 

In the sacrifice made there was doubtless a proportion observed 


a 


* Heb. ix. 23; i Peter i. 18—~93 Acts xx. 28. 
+ Rom. ¥. io, viii: 33; Phil. ii, 6; 1 Johniv. 163 John iu. 16, 
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between the several elements fitted to meet the legal claims. (Suffering 
was necessary to render it penal; and personal greatness to invest it 
with adequate value, but how much of each was necessary is matter of 
speculation. § For aught we know a smaller amount of suffering, asso- 
ciated with such personal worth, might have sufficed ; and for aught we 
know it might not. Possibly suffering was carried to the highest pitch 
of which the case admitted, all things considered, so as to make it, so 
far as it could be, identical with the appointed penalty of sin, and leave 
no deficiency to be weed/essly supplied by personal worth, or possibly less 
suffering in such a person might have served to satisfy the law, but not 
so well to impress our minds with the penal character of the offering. 
But neither of these suppositions would invalidate the conclusion that, 
by humbling Himself unto death, the Divine Human Person rendered 
such honour to the holy law, and through it to the majesty of God, as 
was at least equivalent to the honour which would have been done if 
man had obeyed the precept, or having disobeyed, had endured its 
punishment. 


(5.) How of Infinite Value. It concerns us much less to know the 
precise value of the offering than that it was every way sw/fictent for the 
salvation of mankind. It is desirable to avoid the confusion of thought 
sometimes incident to the use of the word zjinite. Apart from the 
incongruity of applying the term in its mathematical sense to moral 
qualities, what distinct notion can we attach to infinite goodness or 
righteousness, but that of absolute perfection in these respects? As 
soon as we let in to these moral qualities the mathematical notion of 
quantity or extension, we are confused. Poetically many things are 
infinite ; philosophically, God alone. An act of God is not infinite as 
His xature is so ; but He, the agent, having that property, we may speak 
of His work as infinite; and in a somewhat kindred sense, of the 
creature’s actions also which have God for their odject. Again, the term 
may mean either that the thing to which it is applied is illimitable zy se.; 
or only to our apprehension, its real limits, if it have any, being beyond 
the utmost range of our knowledge or conception. 

If the word be applicable to the sacrifice of Christ, it is not clear 
that we have a right to use it in that connection except in some such 
modified sense. ‘Thus, from the unity of the finite and the infinite in 
the person of Christ, we may say that His sufferings were infinite, as, 
on the same principle (gevzs zdiomaticum) we may say they were divine, 
thereby denoting that, although Deity could not positively suffer, yet it 
was so intimately identified with the suffering nature as to secure to such 
sufferings all the value of belonging to a divine person. 


. 
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When it is argued that the merit of the Saviour’s death must be 
infinitely meritorious in order to cancel the infinite evil of sin, the logic 
is sound only on the understanding that sin, though evil beyond our 
power to gauge, and unspeakably the more so by reason of its being 
directed against the infinite God, is not infinite in that highest sense in 
which infinity is predicated of the absolute Being; and, further, that the 
argument only seems to prove the value of our Lord’s death infinite in 
a corresponding sense. All the purposes of truth, however, in the 
present inquiry, may be answered by the use of other terms, which are 
less liable to engender vagueness and needless strife. There are moral 
as well as mathematical equivalents and proportions, and as such they 
may be discussed so long as the one kind is not confounded with the 
other. It is warrantable, for instance, to affirm the worth of Christ’s 
sufferings to be proportionable to the requirements of the law in order 
to man’s forgiveness, inasmuch as they rendered to it all the submission 
and homage of which unpunished sin would have deprived it. Similarly, 
their value may be described as abundant, or super-abundant—an equi- 
valent, or rather saper-eguivalent ; for, while His death honoured the law 
as fully as the entire punishment of the offender would have done, there 
‘is no reason for saying it did not exceed that limit. Indeed, it would 
be most improbable that the excellence accruing to the sacrifice from 
the divinity of its subject was neither more nor less than the precise 
degree of obligation due to the law from those whom that sacrifice 
rescued. It would be incredibly singular if the worth imparted to His 
sufferings by His dignity should Aappen to be exactly equal to the obli- 
gation of the transgressors; for if true, it would be nothing but a hap, 
seeing the extent of their obligation to the law would be determined by 
the intrinsic demerits of the case, and not meted out and apportioned 
beforehand so as to make it just equal to the worth of the offering 
which the Son of God should afterwards make ; and seeing, further, that 
on the other hand the value derived from the divinity of the sufferer 
could not be measured and arbitrarily regulated so as to amount to 
neither more nor less than the obligation of the offenders who were to be 
saved, but must have been ruled in its extent by the necessary greatness 
of His person. ‘The measure of man’s obligation, and the value of the 
Saviour’s offering were neither of them the standard of the other; and 
therefore the chances of their being exactly commensurate were infini- 
~tesimally small. 


Seeing, then, His greatness was divine, it is obvious to infer that the | 
value of His offering asa surrender and homage to law, was inconcelivably | 
greater than otherwise had been rendered either by man’s perfect obedience 


to his precept, or, having sinned, by his endurance of his full punishment. 
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As grace abounded “ much more ” than abounding sin, so the “ righteous- 
ness,” which in the second “One” took the form of “the obedience ” 
“unto death,” and by virtue of which the gracious “ gift of righteousness ” 
is bestowed, did correspondingly abound much more than the demerit 
whose lack it was mercifully intended to supply. 


6. Zhe Ground of Fustification. In declaring the sacrifice of our 
Lord the ground of justification it is meant that in a judicial sense it 
was the procuring cause—the ample justification of pardon—the grand 
provision in virtue of which the merciful God can justify the sinner 
without infringing His justice. In other words by remoying the legal 
bar to forgiveness, it afforded a new basis of man’s moral freedom and 
responsibility—the keystone of probation and blessing in the redemptive 
economy. It was never designed to incite, much less to create, the 
benevolence of God, but to open a channel through which saving mercy 
might flow in copious streams to a perishing world. 

‘Salvation, like other effects, may be ascribed to several causes in so 
many different respects. Its final cause is the glory of the Infinite God ; 
its material cause is the believing man; the Word, its ministry, and 
personal faith are among the instrumental causes; God is the primary 
efficient cause; while the sufferings unto death of Christ for man are 
the cause external, impulsive, and efficient. 

That some ground of salvation exists in Christ admits of no dispute 
by those whose sole appeal is to Holy Scripture, in which we are so 
plainly told salvation is dy, 7, through, and in the zame of Christ, and 
that God jor Christ’s sake, “hath forgiven” (Eph. iv. 32). That 
the basis referred to in such language consists more particularly in His 
death is equally clear on the same authority, which teaches that the 
salvation is “ through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins” —*through 


the blood of his cross”—‘“ through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ ”—‘‘ by his own blood he entered in once, having obtained 
eternal redemption.” Sinners are urged to be reconciled to God, 


because ‘‘ He hath made Christ to be sin.” Jesus told the disciples His 
blood was shed for the remission of sins ; and that He would give His 
flesh for the life of the world. 

To be the ground of salvation, His death must possess some peculiar 
property fitting it to stand in such vital relation. ‘To forgive in con- 
sideration of a. fact implies that the fact is of such nature or quality as 
to present a motive to forgiveness. ‘To suppose God forgives on the 
ground of something which has no relation to pardon, except arbitrary 
sovereign appointment, says little for His wisdom ; for it would be a 
superfluous show of consideration, If God forgives on the ground of 
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His Son’s death, that death must contain some suitability in nature and 
reason to account for the bestowment of forgiveness. What was its 
peculiar appropriateness appears in the satisfaction it rendered to the 
claims of law whereby the pardon of God comes to have a reason in 


justice as well as mercy. Seeking to raise man out of his just condemna- | 
tion, mercy found its fulcrum in the great obedience unto death which | 


sufficed to meet the necessities of righteousness. 
It is from lack of this basis in right that some theories of salvation fail. 
Their advocates feeling the need of some ground, and that, too, in the 


sufferings of Christ, present an emasculated Gospel because they will see” 


nothing in the death of Christ but a display of truth and sentiment, the 
corner-stone of vicarious punishment being ignored or denied. Not so 
‘with the great apostle. With him justification of the sinner is the object. 
Its attainment by the deeds of the law is impossible. But ‘by the 
righteousness of God” it may be attained, ‘“ through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” He is set forth a propitiation through faith in His 
blood, and therein Paul reads, not mercy or forbearance only, but justice ; 
for ‘‘it was to declare his r¢gAzeousness for the remission of sins.” But 
why is justice so central an element in the propitiation? ‘‘That he 
might be just and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus” 
(Rom. ili. 25—26). Righteousness-maintained, it cannot be alleged that 
justice is defeated or overlooked. Its claims fully met, the justification 
of the believing sinner is at once both just and benevolent. 


a 


In order to understand the bearing of this position, and to distinguish’ 


it from some others, it is needful to consider how the great sacrifice was 
offered and accepted. As a benefactor compensating a creditor for the 


debt of a third person, or buying a captive out of bondage, might stipu- 


late that the benefaction should only operate on the debtor or captive 
conditionally, as for example, subject to the acknowledgment or suppli- 
cation for the boon in a becoming spirit, so might Christ offer, and the 


Father accept, the atonement as contingent, effecting its full saving results , 


with the concurrence of the recipient. 


(1.) The offering of Christ was not so made as to effect zwstantly the 
complete salvation of all for whom He died. The fact is palpable that 
many live years in sin and afterwards savingly believe. Expiation is not 
forgiveness, but its basis. ‘Time may elapse between the two. The 
acceptance of the Levitical sacrifice was distinct from the act of 
remission, though the one might immediately follow the other. If the 
deed of expiation were itself the removal of the offender’s guilt-——abso- 
lutely, not provisionally,—forgiveness would be needless, and in truth 
meaningless, The ancient precept ran, “the priest shall make an 
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atonement for the sin that he hath committed, and it shall be forgiven 
him.” (Ley. iv.) So the death of Christ is not remission, but a propitia- 
tion ‘‘ for the remission of sins,” and in order that God “ might be just 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Hence, neglecting 
to comply with the condition, men for whom Christ died have often 
remained long under guilt before believing. Although Christ has made 
the expiation, forgiveness with many is a thing of the future, for which 
they will have to pray, “ forgive us our sins,” after which God will show 
Himself “ faithful and just ” to forgive them their sins. 


(2.) Nor was the death of Christ so endured as to accomplish 
inevitably the salvation of all for whom He died. Were it so, the 
atonement would be saddled with the insuperable objections which lie 
against a system of absolute and arbitrary grace. This would be virtually 
the same to man as the relentless dominancy of fatalism. The problem 
with which we started is not how any sinner could be unconditionally 
saved, but how God, being what He is, could offer him salvation. To 
this great desederatum the question of irresistibly saving grace is irrelevant. 
The possibility of a just salvation is the matter of primary concern ; the 
mode and certainty of its application are after-questions. 

The remedial plan corresponds to the moral nature of the being on 
whom it was intended to operate. The highest and most godlike attri- 
bute of the human soul is its freedom, the evidence of which is found 
in its universal consciousness of spontaneity, moral character, and 
responsibility. It matters not that the workings of the elective spirit are 
too intricate and mysterious for self-analysis. Beneath all the moral 
and natural forces that play upon the power of choice, and in harmony 
with the supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit, there remains the 
sense’ of free-agency, with its consequent accountability. Had the work 
of Christ overlooked this corner-stone of moral probation by procuring 
irresistible salvation, it had been ill adapted to its end, and shed but a 
lurid glory around the ways of God. 

But in the overtures of mercy through Christ, nothing is more dis- 
tinctly recognised than the power of wretched man to refuse the 
salvation provided. The impetration was made independently of his 
choice. Not so the application. To obtain eternal salvation irrespec- 
tively of His will, and yet hinge its full realisation upon His will, was 
consistent with the moral relation subsisting between God and man, and 
with the moral character of the salvation. Accordingly, he may ‘ perish 
for whom Christ died.” His perdition is against the proposal of God, 
who is not ‘ willing that any should perish ; but that all should come to 
repentance ;” who has no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that 
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the wicked turn from his way and live”; and “who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.”* 

In the strongest terms we are assured that Christ obtained salvation 
for all men, giving His life a ransom for all, “the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” By 
His incarnation He took not on Him the nature of a part of mankind only, 
but became one in nature with every man, in order to “ taste death for 
every man.” He is “the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” And because the love of God which sent His Son was to 
-“the world,” the Son became “the Saviour of the world.” And as all 
are provided for, so all are invited, ‘‘ Go into all the world and preach 


the Gospel to every creature.” “The grace of God which bringeth ~ 


salvation to all men hath appeared.” t 
(It is equally true that all the world will not be finally saved. } Hence 


the reproach of the Saviour, “ye will not come to me that ye might have | 
iieyi Stiow, often! would I)... «)/) and» ye would: not.” ) Far too®{ 


aL 


many alas! “shall go away into everlasting punishment.” { 


From these two facts of salvation obtained for all, and the perdition of ' 


many nevertheless, it follows that the death of Christ was neither adapted 
nor intended to save inevitably and eternally every individual for whom 
He died. This conclusion agrees with Peter’s reference to some for 
whom the Lord gave Himself a ransom, and who yet remained His 
enemies ; “false teachers among you, who privily bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction” (2 Pet. ii. 1). 

The same recognition of man’s free agency, and the dependence 
thereon of individual salvation is manifest in the proclamation of faith 
as the condition of salvation. | The love of God and the gift of His Son 
for the life of,all, are accomplished facts; but the actual bestowment 
of the precious boon is contingent on the willingness of the sinner to 
believe. )The loving God gave His Son “that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life”; Jesus assured 
Nicodemus that the object of His crucifixion was ‘ that whosoever 
believeth should not perish, but have eternal life”; and He clearly 
implied the voluntariness of believing when He ee to pronounce 
condemnation upon the unbeliever, “because he hath not believed in 


the name of the only begotten Son of God” (John ili, 15, 16, 18, and vi., . 


51). When Jesus affirmed that His flesh was the aad from Heaven, 


* 1 Cor. viii. 11; 2 Peter iii. 9; Ezek. xviii. and xxxiil. ; 1 Tim. il. 4. 
+ 1 Johnii. 2; Heb. ii. 9; Johni. 29; 1 John iy. 14; Mark xvi. 15; Titus u, II. 


t John v. 40; Luke xiii. 34 ; Matt, xxv. 46. 
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which He would give for the life of the world, He taught as clearly that 
it will only result in eternal life “if any man eat of this bread.” Either 
this conditional faith is a mechanical link in the chain of causation, as 
independent of man’s power of original choice, as is the circulation of 
his blood, or the time of his natural birth, or else it must be admitted 
that Christ obtained a potential or provisional salvation for sinners, 


hinging its application to individuals, not on their merit, but their — 


voluntary acceptance. 

This latter alternative was foreshadowed in the institution of the 
jubilee ; which, while providing for the emancipation of every Hebrew 
-bondman, left it in his power to decline the proffered release, and 

continue in captivity. This view removes the administration of 
redemption as far from sovereign caprice as from naked justice. The 
satisfaction offered by the Lord was accepted in mercy to man, with 
the pledge of God that through it every believer should be saved, in 
conformity with which promise pardons are faithfully and graciously 
dispensed to the children of men. When, therefore, God forgives, the 
act is faithful, as it fulfils the promise of pardon to all believers ; 
just, as it is justified by the satisfaction of Christ ; and merciful, as it is 
altogether undeserved by the recipient, and flows out of the gratuitous 
\love of God. 

From the nature of faith, it can only be the condition of justification 
where the Gospel is known ; and doubtless the just and pitiful Lord has 
other terms for the heathen, and all on whom the Christian day never 
dawns; not such terms as render their state comparable to what is reserved 
for the time when the whole world shall see the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, but such as correspond to 
their spiritual powers and opportunities, and may open a_ pathway, 
however obscure, out of the region of the shadow of death into eternal 
life. | Notwithstanding the inscrutable providence, which allows the 
dense darkness to brood over so many souls, for so many ages, and the 
moral debasement which forbids our hoping for the salvation of the 
larger proportion of benighted men until the Gospel break upon them, 
it would be unreasonable to suppose their Allwise Maker and Saviour 
has not some means by which some benefit of His Son’s satisfaction may 
reach even them. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” and 
is there not a “ law in their hearts,” according to which God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ? Whatever ray of hope falls upon 
their miserable gloom, proceeds from Him who gave Himself for 
the life of the world. All who attain the everlasting kingdom, whether 
from Christendom or heathendom, will owe their citizenship to the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 
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The same considerations shed light upon the destiny of probably 
many who, though located contiguously to Christian truth, are so 
environed, from birth to death, with adverse mental influences as to 
place them virtually at an immense distance. Let everyone beware of 
excusing deficiency of saving knowledge and opportunity in himself or 
others. It is to be feared multitudes will be finally condemned for 
knowing their Lord’s will and doing it not, or for neglecting to know it. 
But where birth, training, unavoidable associations, circumstances, mental 
peculiarities, and other causes combine to conceal from a soul the main 
features of the Gospel, despite its ingenuous disposition to know the 
truth, and to whom, consequently, the true Gospel is never offered, the 
case is so far analogous to that of the heathen that it may be assumed 
God may deal with it on kindred terms. To say the least, whatever 
hope for such there may be, it must have its foundation in the expiation 
of Christ. Happily the office of judging such is not devolved on us. It 
is Ours to persuade men to be reconciled to God in Christ, assured that 
good will accrue to the world in proportion as this is achieved, leaving 
the destiny of each individual to the Searcher of all hearts. 

There is, moreover, another justification both universal and uncon- 
ditional, which God bestows on man through the blood of Christ. 
Looking to the condition of infants, the idea that they are the objects 
of their Maker’s condemning frown, and that their teeming millions who 
die before attaining the knowledge of good and evil pass to endless / 
punishment, is repulsive to all worthy ideas of the justice and loving- 
kindness of God. Since our Lord took them up in His arms and 
blessed them (Matt. xviii. 19), declaring that in heaven their angels, or 
spirits when disembodied, do always behold the face of His Father, and 
that of such is the kingdom of heaven, hesitation to believe in their 
spiritual safety becomes inexcusable. 

Nor is it difficult to see how the salvation of infants may be grounded 
in the sufferings of Christ. As they fell involuntarily by their relation to the 
first Adam, and without personally transgressing, so, with as little choice 
or merit of their own they might be restored by their relation to the 
“last Adam.” As there was no developed free-will to recognise, there 
was no need of a condition founded on individual choice. It was as 
easy for the remission of guilt to be unconditional as for the condemna- 
tion, provided no judicial consideration blocked the way. ‘This being 
removed by the propitiation, God could free all the posterity of Adam 
from the guilt of his sin, and secure that whoever might choose to perish 
for his own sins, none should perish finally for sins which he had not 
committed. | 

This doctrine of the relation of all infants to the atonement is not a 
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mere matter of rational inference from the facts, but is expressly recorded 
in Paul’s fifth chapter to the Romans: “ Therefore, as by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous” (Rom. vy. 1&8—19). 
The context ascertains that the two representative persons were Adam 
and Christ ; the one bringing condemnation on all men by his “ offence ” 
and disobedience, the other bringing justification on all by His righteous- 
ness and obedience. The same “all” defines the extent of the 
condemnation and of the justification. In the one verse ‘“‘all men” is 
equipoised by “all men,” and in the other, the “many” by the “ many.” 
The indefinite many are the definite a/7. “ Many ” is applied to both the 
lost and the saved; and so is “all.” From the influence of this great 
provision no child of Adam can be exempted. The import of this 
righteousness and obedience may be gathered not only from the cognate 
passage in Philippians i. 8, which informs us it was unto the death of 
the cross, but from the foregoing verses of this chapter, which attribute 
justification to the blood and death of our Lord, “ by whom we have now 
received the atonement.” And since the blessing procured comes upon 
all men, it cannot be explained away as consisting merely in the secondary 
benefits which mitigate the temporal miseries of the present life, and 
which doubtless spring from the work of the great Mediator; for it 
amounts to nothing less than “ justification of life,” by which its recipients 
“are made righteous.” 

Should this view seem to clash with the doctrine that all are “born in 
sin,” and are ‘by nature the children of wrath,” it must be observed that 
on the Calvinian theory there would be the same question respecting 
“the elect” during their infancy. But the difficulty vanishes when we 
recollect that the offence of the first Adam may be remitted in all children 
without eradication of the carnal mind. ‘To be ‘born of the flesh” does 
not necessarily imply being born under condemnation. And to be “ by 
nature the children of wrath” may mean that the nature was the antece- 
dent cause of the actual sin which incurred the wrath of God. ‘The 
nature is present from the beginning, and personal condemnation 
by the Most High is superinduced when that nature is yielded to in 
the voluntary commission of sin.* Whatever the natural predilection, 


* “Men may be said to be ‘by nature children of wrath,’ when they voluntarily 
follow or suffer themselves to be led by such sinful inclinations. . . . ‘ By children ~ 
of wrath,’ saith he (Calvin), ‘understand simply such as were lost, and worthy of 
eternal death.’ According to this . . . all men may truly be said to be ‘by 
nature,’ 7¢., by natural propagation . . . ‘children of wrath,’ and yet be born 
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until sin has become wilful, the children of Adam must be regarded 
as justified freely through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
and consequently as heirs of the kingdom of heaven, the natural bias 
notwithstanding. But as reason, will, and opportunity develop, probation 
commences with its sense of responsibility, to which the condition of 
faith for the pardon of personal offences is peculiarly adapted, preserving 
at once the freedom of man and the graciousness of the gift. 

The presence of this condition nullifies a favourite argument often | 
adduced on the side of irresistible salvation. It is smartly contended | 
that what Christ came to do He ad, and that the eternal life of those 
for whom He died, being the exd of His dying, must be accomplished 
inevitably. Assuming the end to be here correctly stated, the conclusion 
is begged by the insertion of the term “inevitably.” Whether it be 
inevitably or conditionally is the very question in dispute. 

In the Scriptures it is not uncommon for the statement of a contin- 
gent end to be unaccompanied by any mention of its condition. God 
said the house of Eli should walk before Him for ever ; but its sin became 
so great that the Lord said, ‘‘Be it far from me” (1 Sam. i. 29g—30). 
Yet in making the promise, the condition (the fidelity of the house) of 
its fulfilment was not named. In declaring the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, it is clear that Paul understood they 
might, if they turned from their unrighteousness; for he immediately 
reminds the Corinthian brethren that some of them were formerly in 
such evil condition. ‘Such were some of you; but ye are washed ; but 
ye are sanctified ; but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(x Cor. vi. 9—11). And yet the condition is not expressed. When it 
is said Christ came to seek and save the lost without the mention of 
any condition, we are not thence to infer that there is no condition ; 
but rather, knowing the Scriptures are all one revelation, to look to 
other places where the condition of man’s voluntary belief is emphati- 
cally stated. e¢g. St. John tells us He is the propitiation ; St. Paul tells 
us also He is the propitiation through faith ; whence it follows that John 
means nothing contrary to the condition of faith. Again, Christ says 
He came to save the lost: but elsewhere He says He will save ‘“ who- 
soever believeth ;”’ from which we infer that the condition expressed 
on the one occasion was understood on the other. 

In interpreting the Saviour’s intention it would be fallacious to make 
the word Zhat (iva) expressive of an inflexible purpose. Not unfrequently 
it denotes the tendency of one thing or act to promote another which is 


in an estate of justification, or in an actual and immediate capacity of salvation by 
Christ.”-—‘* Redemption Redeemed,” p. 666. 
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specified, as when the evil spirit ofttimes cast its victim into the fire 
and water “to (va =with a view to) destroy him ;” and yet he was not 
destroyed : as when Christ gave the apocalyptic Jezebel “space to (wa 


_=In order to) repent of her fornication, and she repented not.” So 


when Peter writes that Christ suffered the just for the unjust to (wa= 

in order to, or that He might) bring us to God, his language does not 
make our coming to God unavoidable by ourselves; for if it did, the 
salvation of all men would be made equally certain by the words of 
Christ “I came . . . to save the world.” The intention is expressed 


\ by the same particle (iva) in both cases.* 


But the argument now under examination misstates the end of the 


| Saviour’s death. Various ends were doubtless present to His mind, includ- 


ing the glory of the infinite God, the joy set before Himself, the establish- 


/ ment and triumph of His kingdom, the amelioration of this evil world, 


and the ratification of prophecy. But in respect to those for whom He 


' died, the end which He purposed to, and did victoriously accomplish, 
precisely stated was not that they should be eternally and certainly 


— 


saved ; but that they should be saved on condition of their individual 
concurrence. ) He never designed, or desired, to save free agents any 
otherwise, as is amply testified by the Scriptures already quoted. 

The school of Dr. Owen contends that the death of Christ purchased 
both the ground and application of salvation; and that, therefore, 
compliance with the condition of faith was as inevitable and irresistible 
in all for whom He died as was the provision. But such over-riding of 
man’s moral freedom conflicts with the contingency which is so 
prominent in the Gospel, and to which the human conscience answers. 
It removes man out of the category of moral agents, and converts his 
present state of trial into a hard, irresponsible system of compulsion, 
under: which rewards and punishments can have no true proportion to 
deserts. It is analogous to the error that God’s power should have been 
similarly exercised to prevent the original entrance of sin into His 


juniverse. | We are accustomed to think sin entered because God would 


not—morally could not—force a creature on moral probation to do 
right. But nothing less than such violence to the moral natute would 


‘be done were God to make a provision in Christ which absolutely 


necessitated the compliance and salvation of all for whom He died.) If 
God would allow sin to be originated rather than per force preclude its 
entrance, it is an instance of the same kind of wisdom that He will 
permit him to perish for whom Christ died rather than coerce his 
acceptance of salvation. In permitting man the power to reject the boon, 


* Mark ix. 22; Rev. ii, 21; 1 Peter iii. 18; John xii. 47. 
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as in originally giving him power to choose good or evil, the freedom of 
the will, which is of the essence of moral probation, is wisely preserved. 
Such free agency is perfectly compatible with the doctrine that repen- 
tance, faith, and all the powers and motives necessary to the acceptance 
of salvation are the gracious gifts of God through His Son. | The 
question is not whether salvation is of grace or our own merit, but 
whether grace allows the will of man the power to refuse. " 

To the contingency arising out of free agency it has seemed to Dr. 
Owen and others a serious objection that it would then have been. 
possible for every man to refuse, and thus for Christ to have died | 
without saving a soul. The objection is aimed at the expediency of devising 
such a plan beforehand. But the expediency of a measure for the future 
depends on the probable amount of success ; and the millions already 
saved, with the greater number still likely to be won, show that the ante- 
cedent probability must have been enough to justify the wisdom of the 
plan. In devising a plan which recognised our moral nature, and made 
it possible for any or all to refuse, God knew that many would be saved.) 

Should it be replied that the number ultimately saved will be small zz 
proportion to the lost, it is sufficient to observe, frst, that the assertion is 
only matter of opinion, and there seems more reason to opine the contrary. 
_ But, secondly, had it turned out, as the Perpetuator of Adam’s seed and the 
Author of Redemption foreknew it would not, that no one of the race was 
willing to accept the overtures of redeeming mercy, for aught that appears, 
the wisdom, justice, and goodness of God had been still unimpaired. Had 
all sinners been left to perish, lest, in case of a provision, none should 
choose to accept it, the punishment had been just, and then no glad 
tidings had broken upon the awful gloom of eternal death. Had the 
provision been made and forced upon all concerned, it 1s difficult to 
conceive how such violence done to man’s moral nature, and to the very » 
essence of moral government, could have displayed the wisdom of God 
equally with the provision of life for all, even though none should be 
willing to receive it. In the last case the benevolence of God’s purpose 
and provision was the same, whether accepted of men or not ; while the 
regard shown to the exigencies of moral government illustrates His 
wisdom. Hence, had the boon been refused by all, which was ante- 
cedently improbable, and now proved untrue by the fact, the atonement, 
in the view of angelic minds, had still been a glorious display of 
the righteousness and mercy, which, at such amazing cost, made the 
offer of life to all. , 


(3.) Nor did the death of Christ so atone as to render it impossible 
for a sinner once forgiven to re/apse into guilt. The contrary principle 
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is affirmed in the language of the prophet Ezekiel : ‘‘ When the righteous 
man turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, and 
doeth according to all the abominations that the wicked man doeth, 
shall he live? All his righteousness that he hath done shall not be 
mentioned : in his trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that 
he hath sinned, in them shall he die” (Ezek. xviii. 24). It is plainly 
taught in the parable of the servant whose debt of ten thousand talents, 
though once forgiven, came all kack upon him, on which our Lord adds, 
‘so likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother their trespasses” (Matt. xvili. 35). 
For if, after they have escaped the pollutions of the world, through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled 
therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning” (2 Peter ii. 20), a doctrine of which painful illustration 
abounds in the records of apostacy. 


(4.) The offering of Christ was not made and accepted in such wise 
as properly transferred the merit of His death to those for whom He 
died, implying that their justification is the just reward, earnings, wages, 
or recompense due to Him in return for His sufferings. Christ was our 
substitute ; but, despite the fascination of a complete parallel to some 
minds, we have no warrant for believing we are substituted for Him in 
point of desert and reward, except in a metaphorical sense. Were a 
philanthropist to liberate a number of merchants from embarrassment 
by paying their debts, he would thereby become their substitute as 
payor ; but in enjoying the resultant advantage they would not become 


his substitute in the proper sense. Neither do we properly take the — 


place of Christ when we enjoy the benefit of His death. 

The attempt to fasten reciprocal substitution on the mutual relations 
of the Redeemer and the redeemed breaks down under the objections 
that press against the notion of transferring to the sinner the merzt and 
remuneration, rather than the denefit of our Saviour’s work. Would there 
were no need to seem to handle such a sacred subject familiarly ; but 
the responsibility rests with those who have set up the theory in dispute. 


For example: if all the merit of His death be transferred to those who 
are saved, the process exhausts the whole of the saving virtue, leaving 
none to save a single man in addition ; nor could those who receive it 
have been saved if their sinfulness had been a shade deeper than it was, 
seeing that there was barely enough for the actual needs of the case.* 


* Dr. Owen seems to hold that all which Christ merited was bestowed on man, 
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To escape this dilemma by saying more merit was communicated than 
was necessary to their salvation, some of which might have been reserved 
for others, if needed, besides involving an unaccountable surplus of 
transferred merit, would land us in the absurd position that the saved 
are possessed of more merit before God than He ever rewards. More- 
over the hypothesis in supposing the salvation of a part of mankind to 
have exhausted all the virtue contained in the sacrifice disparages its worth. 

Again, if on the same theory, all the merit of His death were sof 
transferred to the saved, it would follow that so far as concerns its virtue 
or sufficiency, more might have been saved. If the restriction was due 
to the free-will of God, it does not say much for His benevolence or 
His wisdom, since in that case justice offered no barrier ; it then looks as 
if He could have saved more by the same means, but would not. The 
alternative which traces the limitation to the will of man will be consi- 
dered presently. 

Again, if the merit of His death were transferred to a// men, then all 
must be saved. But from the fact that some are lost, it follows that the 
idea of such transfer cannot be true. 

Again, if a gartial transfer out of the whole be made to a fart of the 
race only, that is, sufficiently to save them alone, it follows that God 
could not, or would not impart the same to others ; which reflects unfa- 
vourably either on His ability or benevolence. 

Again, if it be said the transfer is made to every man contingently on 
his own willingness, the objection would lie, not against the notion of 
contingency, but against that of transferring merit or desert. What is 
really meant ? That the pardon of sin is the reward due to the Saviour ? 


Then either Christ must go without His due reward, which is contrary to 


the hypothesis (for it supposes Him to have His reward in our salva- 
tion) ; or else the merit of Christ is rewarded twice over—first in the 
person forgiven, and secondly and fully in the gratification of Christ on 
seeing him forgiven, which as it would dispense retribution for the same act 
to two different parties, would be a strange kind of justice. Doubtless the 
blessed result of Christ’s work is enjoyed by the believer in his own for- 
giveness, and by Christ in the joy of procuring and conferring the pre- 
cious gift ; but it is misleading to speak of the sinner’s pardon as the 
Saviour’s recompense, we may call it the result of His obedience, or of 
the reward He has received in the treasures of salvation to be bestowed 


because, otherwise, it would have been unjust. Thence it would follow that all He 
merited was the salvation of the saved, and that no believer could have believed 
sooner, or sinned Jess, seeing that would have been in excess of the provision ; for the 
merit of Christ was co-extensive with the demerit to be forgiven: a strange comment 
on the divine laments over sin, and reproaches of the sinner, 
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on men ; but the enjoyment of pardon in the sinner can only be called 
the whole or part of the reward of Christ by a figure of speech. 

Moreover, if our forgiveness be the remuneration due to the merit of 
Christ transferred to us, the act of forgiveness ceases to be matter of 
mercy ; and in bestowing it God only imparts what we have acquired a 
just claim to demand, which seriously alters the aspect of the boon, put- 
ting us in the position of receiving what we pay for in the coin of Christ’s 
merit. 

The Scriptures are silent about any such transfer of either merit or its 
reward. That Christ attained “the joy set before him”—sees “of the 
travail of his soul and is satisfied ”—is exalted a Prince and a Saviour— 
has received gifts for men, and gives repentance and remission of sins, are 
matters of revelation; but they nowise imply a transfer from Christ to 
sinners of either His merit or His reward. Nay, the fact of His 
realizing the joy set before Him as the reward of His cross and shame, 
forbids our believing that very reward came to His people instead of to 
Himself; for if it was received and enjoyed by Himself it was clearly 
not transferred from Him to a substitute. His complacency at the result 
of the travail of His soul remains His own, and is neither forced from 
Him nor voluntarily given away. 

In truth the merit of Christ, like the merit of God the Father, for 
our salvation, is not easily found in Holy Scripture. Many passages point 
to the glory which Christ won for Himself by His humiliation, which 
may be spoken of as a reward; none say the premium was strictly 
identical with the justification of sinners. By the commercial style of 
representing the merit of Christ as distinct from, and arising out of 
the great satisfaction, an element of confusion is foisted into the 
atonement, making the death of Christ not the immediate ground of 
pardon, but the ground (ze. the satisfaction) of the ground (¢e. the 
merit). 3 

It may not be amiss to speak of salvation by the merit of our Lord’s 
death, care being taken not to make it a distinct fruit of the satisfaction, 
and a commodity to be conveyed in fixed measure to the sinner, but 
only employing the term to denote the value or adaptation of His death 
to constitute a judicial basis on which salvation could be bestowed. The 


simple and Scriptural conception is that His death was a satisfaction to 


law, in consideration of which the Great Moral Ruler can forgive sin 
consistently with all the requirements of justice. With this accords the 
ascription of redemptional glory to Christ, “Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood . . . Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing” (Rey. v. 9—12). 
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CHAPTER ‘VI. 


SUBSTITUTION, AS HARMONIZING WITH THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF 


RECONCILIATION, 


Mucu controversy has arisen on the import of what in the New 
Testament is translated reconciliation and atonement, one school main- 
taining that God and man are each reconciled to the other, while the 
opposite school confines the whole matter to a change in man from evil 
dispositions, or enmity towards God, into amity. The latter contention 
probably commends itself to some minds under the supposed countenance 
of the English words in their conventional case. But the support thus 
gained is most shadowy. To make atone, and to re-conciliate, may be 
thought to favour the notion that friendship with God is attained by the 
simple decision of the offender to put away his wrong principles ; the 
more so as the reconciliation of one man to another may sometimes 
mean no more than this. The argument, however, has no root in reason. 
The ordinary use of the English words may incline to one side or the 
other. The question does not respect the meaning of certain English 
terms, but the zature of the thing or process, denoted in Scripture by the 
terms atonement and reconciliation (karaAAayy). Even assuming that 
the words selected by our translators indicated ¢hecr idea of the’ thing, 
and that they were the best, that would not determine its nature, which 
may be more accurately gathered from the scope and connection of the 
passages which treat on the subject. 

1. Reconciliation Fudicial, On all hands man is admitted to be 
reconciled ; but it is fallaciously assumed that all his sharein the matter 
consists in a change from evil to good dispositions towards God ; 
whereas, although such change does certainly follow, the primary change 
out of which this moral improvement is evolved is in his yudzciad relation 
to God. Hence the reconciliation of the Gospel discovers a closet 
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connection with the sinner’s justification than with his sanctification. In 
fact, its accomplishment in the believer consists mainly in his transition 
from a state of condemnation to one of justification, upon which a change 
of moral disposition is instantly superinduced. 

If it be not a judicial change, Socinianism is right in treating it as the 
mere laying aside of all that 1s antagonistic to God, and the rendering to 
Him a loving obedience. But if it has a judicial character, then the 
Socinian idea is utterly false, and dangerous in proportion to the vital 
relation of the subject to the redeeming work of Christ, and the deepest 
interests of humanity. 

Almost every passage in which the term occurs betrays unmistakable 
traces of its forensic allusion. Reconciliation changes man from the 
condition of an evemy to that of a friend. But the context makes it 
evident that the enmity from which Christ delivers man is a state of 
condemnation, or guilt. In the fifth of Romans the clause, “we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son,” is tantamount to the fore- 
going phrase, “being now justified by his blood,” of which it is the re- 
statement, in order to draw the inference, ‘‘ we shall be saved by his life.” 


And the enemies said to be ‘‘ reconciled” in the one sentence are the — 


‘sinners ” “justified ” in the preceding (Rom. v. g—10). So that in this 
case to be reconciled is to be justified (though not that alone), and to be 
an enemy is to be a “sinner,” that is, not merely to be wrongly disposed, 
but under condemnation for sins committed—that being the opposite 
state to justification. Reconciliation, then, delivers us from the condition 
of sinners guilty before God to that of sinners justified. ‘The transition 
from one to the other is the remission of our guilt and our acceptance 
into the divine favour. But both these states are forensic, having rela- 
tion to the administration of law. The change is in our relation to God 
as Sovereign Judge. It is a reversal of the sentence—a thorough change 
of status before the Moral Ruler. Paul’s describing such persons as 
‘enemies in mind by wicked works” (Coli. 21) does not disprove the 
judicial character of their position. Truly there was enmity in their minds 
towards God, which inclined them to wicked works ; but there was also 
condemnation of them in the mind of God on account of their works as 
well as their wicked thoughts ; so that to reconcile them was to confer the 
“peace ” of God as well as to turn their mind. 


2. The Righteousness of God. Righteousness often denotes subjec- 
tive rectitude ; but not unfrequently it denotes justification, or the 
declaration and treatment of the sinner before the divine tribunal as 
righteous. It is aptly called the righteousness of faith, because faith is 
the condition on which it is bestowed, or counted to the sinner; and 
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quite as aptly it is called “the righteousness of God,” because, besides 
contrasting with the attempted “righteousness of men” in obeying the 
law meritoriously, it is the gracious gift of God, and being granted in 
virtue of the satisfaction made to justice, it manifests the unsullied 
inherent righteousness of God. Justification by the deeds of the law 
failing, “the righteousness of God without the law is manifested 

even the righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ, unto all and upon all them that believe . . . being justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. ili. 20—24). 

Faith is counted for, that is, “God imputeth righteousness,” which, 
as the illustration immediately cited from David shows, is not to make 
subjectively righteous, but to pardon and accept, or justify. ‘‘ Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. 
Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.” This is the 
precious ‘‘ gift of righteousness ” through which grace reigns unto eternal 
life ; and thus is Christ “made unto us wisdom, and righteousness (==jus- 
- tification) avd sanctification, and redemption.”* 

Carrying this view to the remarkable passage in the fifth of second Corin- 
thians, the forensic nature of reconcililiation becomes still more evident. 
** Be ye reconciled to God. For he hath made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in him” 
(2 Cor. v. 2o—21). The reason assigned for compliance with the exhor- 
tation points out its attainability through what was done to Christ, and 
makes the apostle mean—be ye reconciled to God, because Christ’s being 
made sin has rendered it possible. Then to be “reconciled” is the 
same thing as being “made the righteousness of God.” But tobe made 
the righteousness of God is the same as justification, which is a judicial 
change of relation to God ; and therefore reconciliation is the same. 


3. Remission of Guilt. Additional confirmation is derived from Paul’s 
explanation of reconciliation : ‘“‘ God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, of zmputing their trespasses unto them” (2 Cor. v. 109). 
The conclusion is irresistible, that, the change called reconciliation, in 
its application to the individual, denotes chiefly the remission of his 
guilt, and his acceptance into the favour of God. And if so, the teaching © 
which would limit it to a voluntary laying aside of enmity, or a subjec- 
tive improvement of character, is altogether erroneous ; and asacorollary, . 
it follows that since the forgiveness of sins, and acceptance into favour 

J 


* Rom, iv. 5—8, v- 17—21 ; 1 Cor. 1. 30. 
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are the acts of God, the process of reconciliation belongs as truly to 
His side as man’s. 

Man’s reconciliation to God, from its very nature implies the recon- 
ciliation of God to him. For is not the former God’s change of relation 
towards man, from wrath to favour—from condemning to justifying— 
from asserting the claims of justice against him to the declaration of 
mercy and peace ? 


4. Zhe Wrath of God. In order to perceive how far the reconcilia- 
tion is mutual it is needful to recollect the antecedent relations subsisting 
between God and the sinner. Not only is mana transgressor of law, 
but God is azgry with him. That God is absolutely free from all imper- 
fection, which, under the name of wrath may cleave to the creature, 
admits of no denial. But to argue thence that all ascriptions of wrath 
to Him signify no reality in God, would convert many of the most solemn 
asservations of Scripture into an absurd make-believe. Call it wrath, anger, 
abhorrence, aversion, hatred, or anything else, it is something in God, to 
which the provocation is sin, and the tendency of which is to take 
righteous vengeance on the sinner. As certainly as the Scriptures are 
authoritative, God is angry with the wicked, and His wrath is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. What- 
ever other ingredients may be contained, the wrath of God cannot mean 
less than a zw2l/ to punish, and more is not necessary to this argument, 
Consequently, to be under His wrath is a state of guilt, and obnoxious- 
ness to the penalty of His law. Upon the persistent unbeliever “ the 
wrath of God abideth.” It is the promise of reconciliation to deliver 
us from this judicial burden that we may be ‘saved from wrath,” and 
sing “O Lord, I will praise thee ; though thou wast angry with me 
thine anger is turned away and thou comfortedst me.”* But the turning 
away of His anger, that is, of His will to punish, though not a change of 
any essential attribute, or of any principle of government, is nevertheless 
a change in the relation and attitude of God Himself towards the recon- 
ciled offender. Were it not so why should the Mediator seek to effect 
our reconciliation by offering a sacrifice “40 God”? We “are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ :” but the blood was “an offering and a sacrifice 
to God,” and therefore must have had a Godward design. t 


5. Reconciliation the Act of God. Agreeably to this putting of the 


* Rom. i. 18; Eph. v. 6; Col. iii, 6; Rom, xii, 19; John iii, 36; Rom. v. 93; 
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case we find that God is said to enact the reconciliation ; “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” and that by “not imputing — 
their trespasses unto them ;” whereas, if the process consisted in man’s 
putting away his adverse dispositions, God would be passive and man 
the sole actor. 


6. Grounded in the Death of Christ. The apostle is especially careful 
to ground the reconciliation on the death of Christ. As Israel was spared 
because Phinehas had made an atonement, and as the removal of divine 
wrath from the three friends of Job required a burnt-offering for its 
basis, so ‘we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son,” ‘ who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ . . . . made sin for 
us,” “that he might reconcile both (Jews and Gentiles) unto God by the 
cross.” Why this tenacity about the death of Christ as the efficacious 
means, if each man reconciles himself by desisting from wrong disposi- 
tions? Was the death only designed to create a motive power to induce 
ill-disposed men to love God? As will be more fully shown in the sequel, 
for such a purpose it had no power, unless viewed in the light of a vica- 
rious punishment—the moral power arising out of its manifest homage 
and satisfaction to law. Such a significance in the death of Christ is 
intelligible and consistent, disclosing in His sacrifice a firm and suitable 
ground in consideration of which God removes condemnation from the 
guilty so soonas they choose it on the appointed terms, thus reconciling 
them through the death of His Son. But in such a reconciliation 
the act of forgiveness is even more plainly God’s reconciliation to the 
sinner, than the compliance of the latter is his reconciliation to God, 
and the death of our Lord made it possible for God to turn to man with 
overtures of mercy. 

Nor is this implication foreign to the use of the word. When the 
Philistines wished to state how the anger of Saul might be turned from 
David by the betrayal of the soldiers of Achish under his command, 
they said, ‘“ Wherewith should he reconcile himself with his master ? 
Should it not be with the heads of these men?” (1 Sam. xxix. 4.) 
David’s reconciliation with the king meant a change in the king. And 
our Lord teaches how a man may be reconciled to an adversary by a 
change in the mind of the latter: the offender is reconciled by the 
appeasing of the offended. ‘First be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift” (Matt. v. 24). Somewhat similarly the 
reconciliation of man to God is the merciful turning of God to man. 

That, in the ministry of reconciliation, it is never proposed to reconcile 
God to man, though a stumbling-block to some and a favourite objection 
with others, will appear perfectly reasonable if we broaden our view to 
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the dimensions of the apostle’s doctrine. We shall then see that any 
such proposal was rendered needless by the fact that God had taken all 
the preliminary steps, and only waited for man’s concurrence in order 
to consummate the process of reconciliation, which begun in the gift of 
His Son, and had been going on through every stage of the mediatorial 
work. ‘God was in Christ veconciling”—carrying it on continuously. 
He had, so far as possible, reconciled himself to men, and the Gospel 
was His proposal that they should believe in order to His completing it 
for them. All things on His side up to that point having been done, 
the force of the Christian ministry is directed to overcome man’s 
resistant will. | 


4. Provisional and Actual Reconciliation. In the teaching of Paul 
there is a provsional reconciliation for the whole world in the offering up 
of the Lamb of God to take away the sin of the world ; and an ‘actual 
reconciliation in the personal acceptance of that provision by the 
individual believer. In the words of John Howe, the one was “ princi- 
pal,” the other “secondary.” ‘The general reconciliation, by which God 
had made the grand provision and offered it to men, was in the mind of 
Paul when he wrote, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them” ; intimating that by 
the mediation of Christ He was bringing the whole family of Adam 
nearer to Himself, and raising it to a level on which the overture of 
eternal life could be made to each and all. The sacrifice of Christ, not 
merely when transactionally made at Golgotha, but in the plan and 
purpose of the Trinity, from the first moment of’sin’s entrance into 
man, arrested execution of the sentence, and proclaimed the readiness 
of God through His Son to return to peace with every man. In brief, 
the whole race was partially and temporarily saved, and favoured with 
the opportunity of having their salvation made perfect and eternal. It 
is no marvel that so great an achievement for the fallen race should be 
called its reconciliation. 

The same general and provisional reconciliation being vouchsafed to 
men on the basis of our Lord’s death, with the option of having it 
matured, the apostle says, in Christ “we have received the reconcilia- 
tion,” less appropriately rendered ‘‘the atonement ” (Rom. vy. 11). The 
atonement was an offering to God ; the reconciliation was its effect in the 
altered relations between God and men. 

Again, he refers to it in the words, ‘‘ having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile a// things unto himself” (Col. i. 
20—1). ‘This corresponds to the gracious effects of the Saviour’s death 
on all mankind, as the subsequent words refer to its fuller development 
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in the reconciliation of individual believers, “‘and you that were sometime 
alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he 
reconciled.” In view of the stage to which God had brought the 
redemption, and His readiness to complete it, awaiting nothing but the 
individual compliance of men, the source of the apostle’s anxiety was in 
the choice which sinners would make, not in the will or provision of 
God; and hence their eager appeals to men to be reconciled, which 
meant not so much J/ay aside your aversion, as avail yourselves of the 
eracious opportunity of obtaining divine favour. Nevertheless, from the 
above passages, it is clear they were no strangers to the reality and 
importance of reconciliation on the part of God towards man, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SUBSTITUTION AS EXPLAINING THE CAUSAL RELATION OF THE 
ATONEMENT TO SUBJECTIVE SANCTIFICATION, | 


SANCTIFICATION sometimes includes washing, or removal of the gwz/t of 
sin ; but here it is used to represent that vital constituent of salvation 
which consists in the change of the inner man from pollution to negative 
and positive holiness. The doctrine of atonement maintained in the fore- 
going pages could not be more gravely misrepresented than by accusing it 
of underrating the importance ofa clean heart and a right spirit. All that is 
so warmly, not to say angrily, said in some quarters by way of insisting on 
the necessity of killing the principle of sin in man, and producing a pure 
and loving obedience to God, as against evangelical doctrine, is a waste of 
strength. Any salvation lacking this essential is but an antinomian 
delusion. Than the personal holiness of man nothing is more con- 
spicuous in the objects of the Saviour, the needs of the sinner, or 
the teaching of Holy Scripture. And when advocates of “moral” 
theories charge all others with disparaging or undervaluing the importance 
of holiness in order to magnify the legal aspects of the case, the accusa- 
tion is contrary to fact. Between the opposite theories the chief 
contrariety develops itself on inquiring oz the holiness of corrupt men 
is brought about? It then appears that “moral” theories make, not too 
much of sanctification, but too little or nothing at all of justification, 
without which the former is impossible. 

Having seen how Christ delivers from the guilt, we have now to 
inquire how He saves from the in-being of sin. Manifestly Scripture 
traces inward holiness to Christ, particularly to the death of Christ. 
“He died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose again.” He 
‘“‘oave himself for” the Church, “that he might sanctify and cleanse it 

that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
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without blemish.” ‘Who gave himself for us that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” “We are sanctified through the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ.” Personal holiness must be classed in ‘ad spiritual 
Messings: ©. |. /'. in: Christ.” * 

What, then, is the link of connection between sanctification and the 
sufferings of Christ as its cause? The imputation of His active obedience 
to stand in lieu of our personal obedience, even if it could be distin- 
guished from His passive, and if it were true, would not avail here. 
- For it would be a righteousness reckoned to the credit of a person 
which did not really appertain to his character at the time—his actual 
character remaining impure; whereas the righteousness under notice, 
which the nature of salvation requires, and which Scripture attributes 
to the sufferings of Christ, is sadjective, in the heart and life of the 
person to whom it is attributed. It is attributed to him because it has 
become inherent in his moral principles and conduct ; a change of the 
inner man so thorough as to be designated a new birth, a new creation, 
a transformation by the renewing of the mind, a putting off the old man 
which is corrupt, and putting on the new man, which, after the image 
of God, is created in righteousness and true holiness. The question at 
present is not how the sufferings of Christ could cause such excellent 
qualities to be reckoned to the advantage of impure man; but how 
they could produce them in him as his actual moral state. 

Nor would it suffice to say corrupt man is made pure by the power 
of God as a reward of Christ’s sufferings. Doubtless the sanctification 
of men, like every other element of salvation, is a joy to Him, and in 
that sense may be called His premium, though the sacred oracles do 
not give distinctness to that aspect of sanctification, still less to the idea 
that our holiness is so much compensation paid down to Christ for His 
work. Were it such a commercial transaction we should be obliged to 
infer that He is repaid or remunerated to that extent for His sufferings, 
which would detract from the glory of His beneficence. Itis preferable 
to think of Him as realising a sublime joy in the blessed results of His 
work, without their being meted out to Him as so much wages. 

A properly vicarious premium, making the sanctified sinner a substi- 
tute of Christ, under His earned reward, is as inadmissible as premial 
pardon.t If to de made and kept pure is the reward, it could never 
be imparted to Him, seeing He never was impure. If His reward 
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consisted in see’ug us made pure, our reception of purity cannot take the 
joyous sight from Him. ‘Turn it as we will, we find no reward literally 
transferred from Him to us in the production of holiness. 

To whatever extent the premial notion be true, it is desirable, if 
possible, to find some more natural and definite connection between our 
sanctification and the sufferings of Jesus. 


1. Motives. The moral faculties of man render him susceptible of 
being acted upon by the power of moral motives ; and that he should be 
treated as such in the method of restoring him to purity, accords with 
what has been ascertained of the conditionality of eternal life. Hence 
God plies the will of man with various reasons for personal holiness : 
his fears, hopes, gratitude, and his sense of right and wrong are earnestly 
appealed to. The hatefulness of sin, the inherent fitness of virtue and 
piety, their essential loveliness, their immense advantage for time and 
eternity, and their undeniable claims upon responsible creatures, are set 
forth in every style of persuasive address. Precept, example, doctrine, 
exhortation, promise, threatening, command, and invitation, conspire 
to impress the human mind with such incentives as may induce volun- 
tary abandonment of evil, and cleaving to the good. 

In the vicarious way of redemption some of these motives have 
unequalled prominence and force. 


(t.) Take, for instance, the evil of sin. Some glimpse of this is 
reflected by comparison of sin with the standard of right; by the 
fearful consequences it draws upon the wrong-doer; by its general 
tendency to produce confusion and misery ; by its tendency to re-pro 
duce itself; and by the verbal. expressions of God’s extreme hatred 
towards it. But where does it appear so foul and repulsive as in the 
light of the Cross? Beholding how the Son of God, rather than let it 
run on unchecked in its deleterious course, deemed His incarnation, 
ignominy, agony, and death not too great a cost to render our escape 
from it possible, we gain our deepest impression of the exceeding 
heinousness of its nature. Let the vicarious suffering of Christ, borne 
because sin was so exceedingly offensive to justice, be put aside in favour 
of the “moral” theory which can dispose of the penalty of sin without 
more ado than a simple volition of the Sovereign, or a tragic demon- 
stration against it, and our estimate of the evil is at once greatly 
diminished. It is natural to reason that if the evil were so great that 
God Himself could only counteract it by means so extraordinary, there 
must have appeared to His eye a degree of badness far surpassing the 
badness of anything which could be cleared away by the utterance of a 
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word, or an exhibition of pity. In proportion as we measure the evil of 
sin by the method adopted to remove its awful curse, we are likely to 
loathe our association with it, and long for deliverance. 


(2.) Take again the display of love. Much as the loving-kindness of 
God, with calls to thankful service, may be read in His natural works, 
its most powerful manifestation shines through the vicarious sufferings 
of the God-Man. Did He bring us salvation which cost Him nothing ? 
That had been gracious if possible. But how much more grace abounds 
where He took upon Himself the form of a servant that He might bear 
our sin in His own body on the tree, because nothing less would suffice. 
Few will sacrifice themselves even for a friend ; but while we were yet 
sinners Christ died for us. Of all theories of atonement, the evangelical 
affords the fullest disclosure of divine benevolence. Say Christ died 
only as a martyr. Then the love revealed must rank with that of ‘the 
noble army.” Say He died out of mere sympathy. Then it is almost 
as difficult to see therein the love as the wisdom of God, and we are 
tempted to regret His ever suffering so deeply and needlessly. Say His 
death was but the incidental result of His incarnation and brotherhood. 
Then we lament it as a misfortune rather than rejoice in It as a requisite 
moral leverage to raise abject humanity. Say He suffered to an 
Incomparable and inconceivable depth of His own free will and the 
equally free will of the Father, with the Holy Ghost, and thus bowed 
beneath our tremendous load of guilt, because by such means alone He 
could rescue us from death and raise us to endless life. Then the love 
of God in Christ beams forth with surpassing brilliance, tending more 
than aught beside to melt us into contrition for sin against so loving a 
God, to pervade our obdurate hearts with warmest gratitude, to inspire 
ficondence in the overtures of His Gospel, and to constrain our perverse 
wills to run in the way of His commandments. 

The manifestation of divine love in the sacrifice of Christ, and its 
peculiar tendency to generate reciprocal love in men, are two thoughts to 
which the New Testament gives especial prominence. ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” The 
persons of the Godhead are so perfectly one in all that is willed and 
done by Deity, that it matters not through which person the manifesta- 
tion be made—the sender or the sent ; the giver or the given—the love 
is the love of God. “Hereby perceive we the love, because he laid 
down his life for us.” The grateful sentiment of Paul, “who loved me 
and gave himself for me,” is echoed and amplified by John, “ Unto him 
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that loved us and washed us from our sins in his own blood 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever, amen.” * ; 

Such is the operation of that love by its one grand demonstration 
through the gift of the Mediator; but when, through Him, personal 
forgiveness and adoption are brought home to the individual heart, the 
motive is further intensified, the sinner, feeling that in addition to the 
gracious provision for him in common with the world, a free full pardon 
and acceptance in the beloved are actually bestowed upon Az, like the 
woman in Simon’s house (Luke vii. 47), yielding to what John Home 
calls ‘‘ rational magnetism,” he loves much decause much forgiven. Pro- 
curing remission for all, and confirming it on all who will receive it, the 
loving God draws them “ with bands of love.” In this amazing evidence 
of the goodness of God, preachers in every age have found their most 
powerful argument wherewith to overthrow the stubborn sordid selfish- 
ness of depraved humanity, and turn many to righteousness. 

In some schemes which boast most loudly of moral power, this potent 
motive is altogether absent. That which ignores guilt, and talks of a 
direct power of divine love killing sinful principle in the heart, ensures its 
own impotence by repudiating the wondrous influence to sanctify which 
operates through the consciousness of a free full pardon. ‘The clear 
sense of justification is a great gift of grace in itself; and also one of 
the leading factors in the transmutation by which a hard heart is subdued 
first into a godly sorrow, and then into loving gratitude. Is the bent 
towards glad devout thanksgiving, an ingredient of a holy state? Let 
the Psalmist tell by what remembrance it is fostered: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, 
O. my soul, and forget not all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities ” (Ps. ciii. 2—3). 


(3.) All the more mighty is the motive of love because associated 
with justice. As a parent’s deep affection for his children commands 
more complete and respectful obedience when tempered with justice than 
when benevolence stands alone, so God wins men’s hearts all the more 
effectually by the perfect blending of justice and mercy in the work of 
redemption. His unswerving righteousness inspires a solemn reverence, 
while His teeming mercy suffuses reverence with filial love. If a father 
rescued his son from commercial ruin by some technical evasion of the 
law, his son might have some reason to reciprocate his father’s affection ; 
but how much more, if to rescue him in a righteous way, the father had 
impoverished himself. Great was the love of God which desired the 


_ * John iii, 16; Rom. v. 8; 1 Jobh iii, 16; Gal. ii, 20; Rev.i, §; see also 1 John 
ly. 9—10, xi, 19; Titus iii. 4. 
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salvation of man ; but far greater does it appear when pursuing its end 
by the most rigid and self-denying regard to the claims of justice, heaping 
additional burdens on itself rather than seek a path to success by denying 
or ignoring justice. 

No other theory has yet been propounded in which the attributes of 
God present a manifestation so full and clear, or are so well adapted to 
expose and extinguish everything vile in the human heart, and beget 
everything well pleasing to a Thrice Holy God, as that in which eternal 
goodness goes hand in hand with eternal justice, first to procure by a 
marvellous substitution, and then to confer on every willing mana pardon 
free enough to make it matter of pure grace, and broad enough to cover 
and cancel his every sin. 


2. Agency of the Holy Spirit. We learn from Scripture, that all 
spiritual good in man is due to ¢he agency of the Holy Ghost, sent forth 
from the Father by the Son. Salvation is “through sanctification of the 
Spirit.” As many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of 
God.” He is “the Spirit of bondage,” and “the Spirit of adoption,” 
producing successively the knowledge of both conditions. ‘“ Likewise, 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities” in prayer. To be under His 
saving influence is to be “ spiritually-minded,” as to be without it is to 
be ‘ carnally-minded.” And therefore, “if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ he is none of his.” He is “ the Spirit of life ;” and “the Spirit 
of truth ;’ and when we purify our souls in obeying the truth, it is 
“ through the Spirit.” To be regenerate is to be ‘‘ born of the Spirit,” or 
renewed “of the Holy Ghost.” If we are ‘ washed,” “ sanctified,” 
“justified,” it is “ by the Spirit of our God.” Ifthe love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts, it is “by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 
The kingdom of God is “righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” We are changed into the image of the Lord, from glory to 
glory, “even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” We are “an habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” By Him we have “ access” to the Father, and 
are “strengthened with might” in the innerman. And “the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.”* 

Nothing short of a supernatural power could suffice to sanctify the 
carnal mind which is “enmity against God, and not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be.” From such a state all merely moral 
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* 4 Thess, ii. 13; Rom. viii; John xiv. 17; 1 Pet. i. 225 John iii, 6; T itus iil. 5 ; 
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persuasives would glance powerless. Even if the will to do were present, 
the power would be wanting. The deséderatum would be not only how 
to sustain, but how to start the soul in a holy course ; or rather, how it, 
being evil, should start itself. The work of the Spirit does not supersede 
the operation of moral motives and natural laws of mind; but makes 
them His instruments, giving point and force to incentives, which alone 
would be futile to charm the sinner into a saint. As the executor of the 
saving plan in the hearts of men, the Spirit blends His light and energy 
with the natural functions of the human soul, infusing power without 
coercion. If, ménus the agency of the Spirit, the carnal mind is incapable 
of any virtue, it is equally true that, under His unobstructed operation, 
man is capable of whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
or of good report. 

The probability is that man’s original state of innocence and freedom 
was dependent on the energy of the same Spirit, and not merely on his 
natural constitution. The illumination and might of the Spirit, raising 
him to the level of free responsible choice and power, would then be his 
normal condition. For it must be as reasonable for the Spirit to be 
actively present in all healthy mind as in all material being, the divine 
agent and secret of right action in each, according to its nature. Man 
redeemed is man brought under the operation of the Spirit of light, and 
truth, and love. 


How, then, may the gift of the Holy Spirit be regarded as resudting 
Srom the vicarious sufferings of Christ? It has been already pointed out 
that to leave sinful man to the weakness of his own nature is not merely 
an unfortunate consequence, but a part of the penalty incurred by sin. 
Glimpses of the same truth appear in the threatening reference to the 
wicked antedeluvians, ‘‘ My spirit shall not always strive with man ;” in 
the warnings of Paul, not to “grieve” or “ quench” the Holy Spirit ; in 
the penitent prayer of David, “Take not thy Holy Spirit from me ;” 
in the denunciation of those who “ rebelled and vexed His Holy Spirit.”* 
And if the secret source of holiness is the agency of the Spirit, the with- 
drawal, or withholding of the Spirit, is tantamount to leaving man to his 
deserved imbecility, and so is penal; and, further, to restore such agency 
is so far to remove the penalty. But the vicarious sufferings of Christ 
alone provide for the remission of every part of man’s punitive state. 
Hence it follows that when any portion of the punishment is removed, 
eg. the termination by the gift of the Spirit of man’s incapability of 
goodness—it is in virtue of those sufferings, 


* Gen. vi. 3; Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. v.19; Ps. li. 11; Isa, lxiii. 10. 
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The gift of the sanctifying Spirit is thus the reversal of a_ penal 
consequence of sin on the ground of our Lord’s great atoning sacri- 
fice. Such is the implicit teaching of Paul in the third of Galations. 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us” (Gal. ill. 134). What was the alternative which He sought to 
bring about as the opposite to that curse ? ‘‘ That the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ.” And what was “the — 
blessing ? ”—the justification, which, besides pardon, involves introduc- 
tion into positive blessings, of which the all-comprehensive one is the gift 
of the Sanctifying Spirit. Accordingly, the design of the Gospel was, 
that in receiving “the blessing of Abraham,” or justification, we should 
“receive the promise of the Spirit,” ze. the promised Spirit. Thus the 
reversal of the curse through Jesus Christ is first, immunity from condem- 
nation, and then by immediate consequence, from penal deprivation of 
this renewing Spirit, which is but another way of saying the gift of the 
Spirit is the result of the Mediator’s death. 

This explains the intimate Scriptural connection between the work of 
Christ and that of the Spirit in respect to man’s salvation ; and also the 
ascription of the Spirit’s agency to the mediation of Christ. For example, 
God saved us ‘‘by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘The operation of the Holy 
Spirit, which frees us from the law of sin and death, is “the law of the 
Spirit of life zz Christ Fesus,” whom God sent in the likeness of sinful 
_ flesh, and for sin, or a sin-offering, condemning sin in the flesh. Our 
sanctification is ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our 
God.”* 

The same view explains the close connection between justification and 
sanctification, the latter standing to the former in the relation of both 
effect and concomitant, justification being the cause of sanctification in 
so far as it offers a motive to loving obedience, and a simultaneous 
complement, in so far as each is the remission of penalty. Consequently, 
the two blessings are never found apart, but involve each other. So the 
apostle connects them, “ and you, being dead in your sins, and the un- 
circumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together with him, having 
forgiven you all trespasses ” (Col. ii. 13). 

The curse of the Spirit’s absence is partially removed from all men— 
even those who will not receive Him unto regeneration; this blessing, 
like justification, being conditional on human concurrence. To bring 
fallen men up to the level of a free responsible choice between life and 
death, the Spirit, obtained by Christ, is sent forth to “strive with men,” 


* Titus iii, 5—6; Rom. viii. 3; I Cor. vi. 11 
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to “draw” them unto the Son, to “convict the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment ;” and by the Spirit’s agency the “ True 
Light ” “ lighteth every man that cometh unto the world.”* And this 
partial removal or suspension of the curse during temporal probation is 
due also to the ground of remission created by the penal substitution of 
our gracious Lord. 

The intervening of the Spirit’s agency between the offering up of the 
God-Man, and the accomplished holiness of men, does not in the least 
destroy the causal relation of the blood of Christ to our sanctity. The 
presence of an intermediate cause does not invalidate the more primary 
one. The sufferings of Christ, through the action of His Spirit, purifies 
corrupt hearts as really and truly as if Christ accomplished the same result 
without any intervention. T 

Sanctification, as sometimes represented, seems to bear no relation to 
justification, or to the objective atonement beyond that of contiguity or 
arbitrary verbal association, which ill comports with the language of 
Scripture. In the theory maintained in this chapter, justification 
presents a great motive power to sanctification ; and both rest judicially 
on the firm foundation laid by the vicarious death of Jesus Christ ; and 
thus the different elements of objective and subjective salvation naturally 
articulate into each other, and the scheme displays in the harmony of its 
parts, and the completeness of its whole, a wisdom worthy of the infinite 
God ; in its profound homage to law, the grandeur of eternal righteous- 
ness; and in the concentration of its forces on the everlasting life of. 
guilty sinners, the fullest, brightest, most winning view, ever gained by 
human mind, of the boundless love of God. 


* John vi. 44, xvi. 8, i. 9. 


+ ‘* According to the known maxim or principle in reason, Quod est causa causa, est — 


causa causati, ‘That which is the cause of any cause producing an effect, is the cause 
of the effect itself, as well as of the cause producing it.’”—John Goodwin on ‘‘ Ninth 
of Romans,” p. 409. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE THEORY OF PARDON BY MERE SOVEREIGN PREROGATIVE. 


THE principal anti-vicarious theory into which so many objectionable 
theories ultimately resolve themselves, is that, for the removal of guilt 
nothing more was necessary than beneyolent willingness on the part of 
the Almighty; that, being supreme, and the party wronged, it was 
competent for Him, by the mere force of His own will, to forgive the 
sin, and ignore the penal sanction of His own law ; that by a sovereign 
fiat, He could declare the guilt cancelled, and it should be so, as He 
said, “‘Let there be light, and light was.” Such act of forgiveness, 
having no justification in anything external to His own will, is sometimes 
styled absolute. ‘This theory probably captivates some minds, because it 
seems to ascribe all to mercy, and wears the appearance of a short and 
easy method of recovering the lost race. But on examination it is 
wofully disappointing. 


1. JL¢ under-estimates the intrinsic deserts of sin. That wrong-doing 
should entail evil results is implied in the deserts of sin. When a 
malignant criminal eludes punishment, we instinctively think either of 
a future tribunal at which his wickedness will meet with its appropriate 
retribution, or that he ougit to have been punished, not merely for the 
sake of example, but as the requirement of his wrong-doing. This sense 
of his ill deserts is so different from a cruel or malicious feeling that it 
may co-exist with sincere pity towards the same object, and in reference 
to a person most remote from our interests and prejudices.* 

‘Sin and punishment are in their very nature correlated. The one 
earns for itself the other; and thus death is “the wages of sin.” Sih 
has a desert as well as virtue, and is therefore said to be “worthy of 
death.” Punishment is the evil of sin returning upon the sinner—the 
flood of evil which he has let loose upon the authority of God, flowing 


* «© A wicked action cannot but deserve to be punished, 7.e., there is an. agreeable- 
ness in reason and nature, that he who hath done ill should suffer ill.”—Stillingfleet: 
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back upon himself—the natural and inevitable recoil of his own wrong 
volition ; and hence it is aptly called his ‘‘ recompense.” 

It is natural to measure.and justify punishment by the zwherent deserts 
of sin. Our moral nature rejects the imagination that moral conduct 
might have had no awards, or that true happiness might have been the 
suitable result of sin, and misery of virtue. . The reason given for beating 
the less culpable servant is not that it would promote the happiness of 
-himself or others, but that he “did commit things zor/Ay of stripes.” 
The penitent malefactor gauged the justice of his punishment, not by 
its beneficial effects, but the ill-deserts of his behaviour, when he reminded 
his fellow-criminal that they were justly condemned, “ for we receive the 
due reward of our deeds.” The justice of the labourer’s claim to wages 
is not based merely on the happiness it may produce, but more imme- 
diately on his being ‘‘zor/Ay of his reward.” ‘The egregious offender 
shall suffer ‘‘sorer punishment,” because he shall be “ thought worthy of 
it.” It is but another form. of expressing the inherent relation of sin to 
punishment when James affirms that “sin when it is finished bringeth _ 
forth death ;” or Paul, ‘“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 


reap.” In the prediction that all in the final doom shall receive ~ 
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‘‘ according to their works,” there is implied some peculiar fitness and 
proportion in each award to the moral quality of the volitions from 
which they spring. ‘The description is careful to indicate not that the 
quality or quantity of the doom is determined by its tendency to produce 
happiness or misery, but by the just requirements of the behaviour to 
which it is the counterpart. The same principle is apparent in Paul’s 
description of the retributive treatment of the sensual heathen, 
“receiving in themselves that recompense of their error which was 
meet 

The utilitarian view of justice is falsified by a correct notion of guilt, or 
obligation to punishment. In saying a criminal is guilty or liable to 
suffer punishment, do we simply mean that his sufferings would be bene- 
ficial to somebody? Is it that which makes his punishment just ? 
Would it be unjust were no benefit to ensue? If guilt has any meaning 
in the case, the obligation arises from the demerit of the sin. Suffering 
which has no motive but the promotion of happiness, would derive its 
quality from its relation to the beneficial effects; but that would give it 
no punitive quality. The penal quality implied in guilt must come 
from sin, its moral cause. Say the only motive which actuates the 
Moral Ruler to impose suffering is a regard to future enjoyment ; then 


* Luke xii. 48, xxiii. 41; 1 Tim. v. 18; Heb. x. 29; James i. 15; Gal. vi. 7; 
Rev. xx. 12; Rom. i. 27. 
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there can be no such thing in His government as punishment; a con- 
clusion at variance with the evidence of established facts. 

If, then, there is a natural and moral fitness in the punishment of sin 
apart from considerations of utility, it is prima facie improbable that 
sovereign power would simply override it. But the fiatic process of 
salvation would set at nought such fitness. The case is altogether 
changed by the introduction of some satisfaction or provision having 
regard to that inherent suitability, such as the vicarious punishment of 
our Lord, which instead of violating, fully respects, and acts upon that 
fitness, and thereby opens the way for the pardon of the transgressor. 
Here lies the difference between the theory under discussion and the 
plan of the Gospel. The one’ simply negatives the just and natural 
outcome of sin; the other gives it effect in the person of Jesus 
Christ. | 
Now, if on moral and natural grounds, punishment is the due—the 
complement—the recoil—the second self—of sin, its abrogation is a 
question of justice, and unless some satisfaction be provided, justice, when 
invited to concur in annulling the guilt, might well say the proposal 
asked it to do what was contrary to its nature, to alienate its inalienable 
rights—in brief, to cease to be justice. With the presence of this 
element in the divine government, escape from punishment by a simple 
fiat of oblivion is beset with difficulty. 

The principle of this method of salvation, which cuts the knot it 
cannot untie, pervades most of the anti-vicarious theories. But although 
in some of them it is almost concealed, being ingeniously interwoven 
with much religious truth, and although it be eloquently held up for 
admiration, as favouring man while magnifying the goodness of God, it 
appears to have no foundation in truth. 


2. Lt would contravene the ends of Moral Government. By supreme 
moral government is to be understood the rule of God over man and 
all other moral creatures, including all personal inhabitants of other 
worlds, all the spirits of the invisible world, all the orders of angels, 
fallen and unfallen, with all their principalities and powers, amounting 
probably to a vast domain of which the human section is but a small 
proportion. And probably the several branches are destined to know 
much more.of each other than man now knows of any but himself. 

Holiness and happiness are naturally associated in a perfect moral 
creature, as they are in the creator. But it cannot be conceded that 
happiness is the sole ultimate end of moral government, and holiness 
important only as a means to that end. The holy God must look with 
complacence on the holiness of His creatures for its own sake, In His 
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regard, perfection of moral character must be as desirable as perfection 
of enjoyment; none the less, because the latter is dependent on the 
former. Surely it is as much an object with the righteous Lord to 
achieve perfection in the will as in the emotional nature. It may not 
be within the province of political government to deal with virtue and 
vice, except so far as they affect the interests of the commonweal ; but 
moral government is concerned in all that is morally right or wrong. 
Originating in the unchangeable principles of right, its aim is to promote 
a right state in all its subjects. Accordingly holiness and happiness 
are placed among the distinct ends of the divine government. Let us 
see how the fiatic theory would interfere with those ends. 


(1.) Their full accomplishment depends upon the certainty with which 
the established laws are enforced. ‘‘ Hear now, O house of Israel; is 
not my way equal?” (Ezekiel xviii. 25.) Let it be understood in any 
community of men that none of the penalties of law, if trespassed, would 
be carried out; and the inevitable result would be disregard of what 
was threatened, and consequent weakness of the penal sanctions to deter 
from crime. Penalties on the statute book deserved, but not administered, 
are neither a help nor a credit to the constitution. Nor have we any 
reason to suppose the expected non-enforcement of penalty would not 
have been disastrous to man on his first trial. That penal sanctions were 
needed is evident from the fact of their appointment by the all-wise 
Legislator. 

Precepts without penalties may suit the conditions of creatures that 
have passed beyond probation and the possibility of falling ; not those 
who are yet in a state of trial. ‘To the latter the appointed penalties 
supply a necessary class of motives, the absence of which would be a 
source of weakness. If their enforcement were uncertain it would tend 
to breed contempt towards them in the minds of the subjects; and this 
would again encourage disregard of the precepts. The tendency of 
uncertainty to remove the deterrent influence of punitive sanctions was 
recognised by the too-successful tempter who pleaded “ye shall not 
surely die.” 

If God had placed his moral subjects under a constitution whose laws 
lacked the influence of penal sanctions, it would have seemed seriously 
wanting ; but still more so, if such penalties when due were never to be 
carried out. Probably none would defend either of these positions as 
entirely appertaining to the present order of things, while many would 
hold the latter partially ; contending that there is an antecedent cer- 
tainty that some will be carried out, and others may not. But this 
modification does not remove the evil. If uncertainty respecting a// 
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deserved penalties be a defect of moral government, uncertainty respect- 
ing a fart is the same defect in a smaller degree. Since, however, 
defect to the smallest conceivable extent is impossible in the ways of 
God, so is any uncertainty in the execution of His laws. Some uncer- 
tainty may be found in the best human government; because, being 
human, it is necessarily imperfect ; but absolute perfection belongs to 
the divine, because it is divine. ‘God is not aman that he should lie 

neither the Son of Man, that he should repent: hath he said, and shall 
he not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?” 
The Lord declares ‘I change not,” ‘ My covenant will I not break, nor 
alter the thing that is gone out of my lips.” With the Father of lights 
there is “no variableness neither shadow of turning.” “ The sting of 
death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” Death is the inevitable 
effect of sin, and that which makes it so is the certain and irresistible 
force of the law.* If there be places of Scripture where He is seen 
mercifully forbearing to enforce the merited penalty, it is in consideration 
of some understood or expressed satisfaction, or ground of justice, and 
not by mere prerogative ; for such places cannot be interpreted in contra- 
diction of those which plainly teach the inevitable execution of His decree. 

Further, if the administration of law be unreliable in respect to penalties, 
the certainty of rewards is thereby shaken. Among creatures unfallen, 
whose rewards are due to virtue as they cannot be with men mercifully 
redeemed, it would not be unnatural to feel misgiving, lest premial, like 

penal, retribution might fail, both being matters of justice, though the 
former were also matter of benevolence. Spontaneous benevolence, 
however valuable in other respects, is a less sure guarantee of retribution 
than inflexible justice. t 

The impossibility of this uncertainty in the divine government implies 
the impossibility of cancelling the due penalty of man’s sin, by an 
absolute fiat of sovereign authority. Such a proceeding would enstamp 
the law of God thenceforth with the attribute of unreliableness, and thus 
tend to loosen the foundations of government, and to defeat the ends of 
justice. 

Even judged on the narrower ground of utility, the fiatic theory is 
condemned. Waiving for the present the consideration that no degree 
of utility can justify injustice, or make wrong right, the effect produced on 
the minds of the governed by the irregularities and uncertainties of a 
system of absolute remission must be so inimical to good government 


* Numb. xxxiii. 19; Matt. ili.6; Ps. Ixxxvix. 34; James i. 17; I Cor, xv. 57. 


f ‘‘Justice, not mercy, is the essential attribute of every good government.”— 
Treffey’s ‘‘ Letters on the Atonement,” p. 167. 
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as to counterbalance any utility arising from it. The policy would defeat 
itself by destroying the confidence of the creature in the stability of law 
and the integrity of justice. 

Let the subjects understand that, in any particular case, the established 
law may or may not be carried out ; that as probationers they are placed 
under one law, but in case of transgression, may be dealt with by another, 
or by none at all; that whatever may promise to promote the general 
happiness is for that reason alone right ; that punishment is dispensed, 
not according to comparative deserts, and a fixed standard of inherent 
right, but the exigencies of utilitarianism. And who will venture to 
affirm that the greatest possible amount of happiness would be secured 
under that state of things ? 

Further, if expediency, with infinite might at its beck, be the supreme 
rule, and happiness the paramount end, why should not a/ offenders, at 
all times and places, be absolutely and immediately forgiven, and thus the 
issue of natural evil be universally cut off from sin? By that means all 
unhappiness, except so far as sin is itself unhappiness, would be prevented. 
Punishment as a deterrent of sin would be needless, since at every repeti- 
tion of sin the penal consequences could be instantly cancelled, and 
misery not allowed to arise. 

Is it answered that punishment is necessary to hinder vice, and so 
conduce to virtue, which is again necessary to positive happiness? Nay, 
why necessary, if justice be simply the servant of benevolence, and moral 
questions can be settled off-hand by mere absolute sovereignty ? If the 
highest rule be to adopt the course which promises the largest amount of 
happiness, why should not the Supreme Being first decree beforehand that 
instead of vice entailing misery, and virtue happiness, both should be 
invariably followed by happiness? For if a sovereign volition can forbid 
suffering or punishment to follow wrong-doing after the wrong is done, 
and despite the previous appointment of such punishment, surely it 
could as easily forbid such consequence defore the wrong was done. That 
would be a short and sure way to happiness ; and according to the 
utilitarian creed, what we now call virtue and vice would be both virtuous, 
as they would both tend to happiness. Manifestly God has not taken 
that course; and the reality of so much penal suffering under His govern- 
ment, proves that happiness is not the sole end, or if it be, that it can 
only be accomplished in consistence with the distinct principle of justice. 

Good government aims at the good of its subjects ; but we cannot 
dissociate the requirements of justice from either the end or the means. 
In the divine government nothing can be best for the whole which does 
not conform to righteousness, that is, which is wrong in itself; though 
conceivably the converse may be true, that is, a thing may de required by 
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the invariable principle of right, which is distinct from the happiness of 
the whole. Whether or not, as matter of fact, justice ever requires any- 
thing without regard to the happiness it may produce, certain it is that 
nothing can be for the greatest happiness which clashes with the standard 
of right. The fiatic theory subordinates the rule of justice to that of « 
happiness. 

Moreover, the theory assumes that other decisive reasons against it 
might not be present to the divine mind. There might be such in the 
relations of man to the interests and rights of the universal public of 
which man forms part. For aught we know, pardon by mere preroga- 
tive might have infringed on some principle of equity as between 
different orders of the intelligent creation ; or in some other way 
impaired the efficiency of moral government, or thrown a shade over the 
lustre of the divine name. Had there been nothing to prevent a pardon 
without objective ground, it is incredible that the Son of God would have 
become Mediator in order to furnish a ground. 


(2.) It is essential to perfect government that the honour of its laws 
be maintained. Law, to be obeyed, must be respected. The idea that 
it could be, in the least degree, violated with impunity would be 
destructive of respect, and so far fatal to its accomplishing the ends for 
which it was ordained. If its sanctions when incurred could be set 
aside, the door would be open to disorder. Indeed a law, whose 
sanctions practically mean nothing, is worse than none. “ Punishment,” 
says Dr. Julius Miiller, ‘‘ has for its object the actual manifestation that 
the majesty of the law has not been really injured by rebellion against 
it.”* It might have been so injured had no penalty been affixed ; still 
more if the penalty, after being appointed and deserved, did not ensue. 

However wise the laws of a nation, laxity in their administration would 
seriously diminish their practical value. Fven if some were fully 
enforced, and others not, to maintain the majesty of law in the former 
cases could not uphold its honour in the latter. Exceptions of this kind 
may be incident to all human governments; but they are so many 
proofs of imperfection, and therefore inapplicable to the government 
conducted by the Lord. 

Subjects of His government, finding such a failure of law, could not 
but ask why the dishonoured and discarded law was ever decreed ? 
Was it originally too exacting, imposing duties beyond the powers and 
opportunities of the subjects? That would reflect tyranny on its 
Author, which begone from our thoughts. Was it made intentionally too 


*  Toctrine of Sin,” Vol, i Be Pp: 262. 
M 
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strict, with the reserved intention to abrogate it when broken—to suspend 
it by ex post factum legislation? ‘Then the law was unrighteous in its 
enactment, and discredited in its failure.* Was its penalty accurately 
proportioned to wilful disobedience? Then its non-fulfilment dis- 
honoured the law itself. Was the remission an after-thought of goodness? 
Impossible, with Infinite Wisdom. If, as the fiatic theory implies, the 
original penalty was chosen by benevolence, with the ultimate object of 
happiness, where was the aptitude of means to the end? Where the 
correspondence of action to motive? How could the appointment of 
a bugbear—an ideal inoperative punishment—tend in the long run to that 
object ? Is it thus He will “ Magnify the law and make it honourable ”? 

A proceeding concerning which the mind of the creature is liable to flit 
about among such unsatisfactory solutions, must in its esteem damage 
the government under which it takes place, and consequently imperil the 
subject’s loyal obedience. The dishonour suffered by law in the past 
would naturally tend to undermine conviction that any penal law for the 
future would be faithfully fulfilled: a state of things most disastrous to 
moral government. 


(3.) It is essential to the perfection of government that wolation of 
its laws be held in due abhorrence. Anation in whose midst insurrection 
or other crime is frequently repeated with impunity, or but nominally 
punished, is far more likely, all other things being equal, to betray further 
outbreaks of the offence than one in which the offence is vigorously met 
and suppressed by the strong hand of legal authority. And no wonder. 
In the former the practical divorce of the precept from its sanction, 
though closely joined in theory, must tend in the minds of the citizens 
to reduce the heinousness of the crime to a minimum, and so far to 
encourage its indulgence. 

The same comparative difference of result is traceable, where within a 
State the penalty of one law is invariably carried out, and that of another 
ignored. For producing and continuing a deep impression of the evil 
of a crime in the public mind, the weight of the penalty is not more 
necessary than its certainty. When a father connives at a breach of 
paternal rule, the estimate of the inherent evil of disobedience is 
accordingly lowered. 


* “ A regression became not the majesty of Heaven. God’s original constitution 
that connected sin and the curse was just ; he abides by it, reverses it not. To have 
reversed it was not to have judged the offenders, but himself; but having a mind to 
show men mercy, he provides for the expiation of sin, and salving the rights of his 
government another way—by ¢ransferring guilt and the curse, not nulling them,”’— 
John Howe. 
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The same tendency, in like conditions, would operate in the higher 
and broader field of divine government, where transgression, contravening 
the expressed will of God and the fundamental principle of right, is an 
evil of far deeper dye than a breach of fallible conventional law, and 
where punishment is an index of its intrinsic turpitude. 

After the wages of sin were incurred, an absolute pardon would 
naturally raise the question, why so tremendous an award should have 
been affixed, if it could be so easily set aside? How could sin be so 
intensely repugnant to the mind of the Moral Governor, if it could be 
so easily passed over? On the other hand, the inevitable infliction of 
punishment, even when God has no pleasure (ger se) in the death of a 
sinner, and when simple benevolence would otherwise have spared him, 
must impress the mind with a sense of the extremity and intensity of 
the antagonism subsisting between God and sin, and consequently with 
the innate and exceeding heinousness of the latter in the view of the 
former. | 

The hatred of God to sin appears, not only in His terrible denuncia- 
tions of its bad quality, but also.in the awful gravity with which He 
treats it. Indeed, the fearful assertions of its evil, mzzus its punitive 
treatment, would be an inexplicable disagreement, such as never can be 
predicable of His ways with whom is no shadow of turning. What 
caused sin to appear ‘ exceeding sinful” to the mind of Paul? (Rom. 
vii. 13.) Not the cancelling of its penal effect, but, as he explains, 
“Sin that it might appear sin, working death in me by that which is 
good (the law), that sin by the commandment might become exceeding 
sinful.” | 

Assuming the application of the same natural process of thought 
to the subject under discussion, as applies in inferior but analogous 
cases, it is obvious that pardon by mere prerogative would dilute 
that abhorrence of sin which God ascribes to Himself, and to the 
manifestation of which the measure of sin’s enormity in the view of the 
creature is proportionate. If He can at any time treat it as a trifle, how 
can His subjects be expected to estimate it otherwise? If He insist on 
its due punishment, or some equivalent proof of its hatefulness, they see 
that in the eye of Infinite Wisdom it is radically-and awfully bad, an 
evil to be for ever abominated and shunned as earnestly as the Holy 
God is to be loved. A reduced estimate of the evil of sin means.a 
reduced estimate of the beauty and excellence of holiness. A godlike 
apprehension of the charming worth of holiness means a corresponding 
apprehension of the vile nature of sin. 

But if a mere fiat of benevolent sovereignty sink its guilt to oblivion, one 
of the deepest brands of its malignancy is obliterated, and one of the 
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most powerful restraints to its indulgence, removed or slackened. It is, 
therefore, again incumbent to reject as impossible and untrue a theory 
which would save the sinner by discrediting the government of God. 


3. Lhis theory presents none of that righteousness of God of which the 
Scriptural method of atonement is so remarkable a manifestation. A pardon 
bestowed regardless of the demands of righteous law had been itself 


unrighteous, and on the whole a doubtful boon. If granted at all it. 


was necessary to the welfare of the creature, as well as the character of 
the Creator that it should be righteously granted. So thought the 
apostle when he bore such striking testimony to the potent presence of 
this element in the way of man’s recovery. ‘Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare Ais righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins, that are past” (Rom. lil. 25). In the New 
Testament “righteousness” has various shades of meaning. Here it 
denotes that which insists on the claims of justice. Remission of sins 
through the forbearance of God indicates the presence of abounding 
goodness, and the propitiation involves the presence of divine righteous- 
ness. But for the righteousness the propitiation had been unnecessary. In 
addition to this implication, the apostle expressly declares that it was a 
manifestation of that attribute which is the mostessential principle of moral 
government ; yea, doubly, and in varied phrase, declaring it. The 26th 
verse asserts two distinct things of God as Redeemer ; that He is jzs¢ and 
and yet justifies the believing sinner, which includes his forgiveness ; two 
things which might not have been expected to harmonize in the same 
Lord. ‘To pardon the sinner merely might be a manifestation of mercy ; 
but not of righteousness. What, then, makes the pardon a righteous or 
just act on the part of the Governor? ‘The propitiation ; because in that 
the requirements of righteous law are met, and the pardon made possible, 
and the righteousness of God declared. By means of the propitiation, 
mercy laden with pardons finds its way to the guilty; yet consistently 
with the highest honour of law, and rectitude of government. 

It avails not to say it is not a “vindication,” but only a “ manifesta- 
tion” of righteousness. The terms of the passage are forensic, the 
reference is to the judicial proceedings of God ; it is an object with the 
writer to set the action of divine government in a just as well as a bene- 
volent light, and fence round its gracious gift against any charge of 
injustice. The &zzd of manifestation shows that it was a vindication ; 
it was a propitiation, which implied an expiatory victim in order to render 
pardon possible. ‘The propitiation makes the justification just. The 
justice of the pardon appears in the setting forth of the propitiation. 
Its justice is thus declared—evinced—revealed—manifested. What is 
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this but a vindication? The argument, however, does not hinge upon 
this word. As long as the thing proved or revealed was the righteous- 
ness of the way in which God saves sinful man, it must be allowed that 
righteousness, as well as mercy, was a powerful factor in this work. 

The text contains a beautiful antithesis, righteousness in contrast with 
remission of sins, justice with justification; but the two are united with and 
perfectly harmonized by the propitiation, Resolve all divine motive and 
character into benevolence, and this exquisitely luminous antithesis dis- 
appears. 

The way of salvation became as much a manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God as of His love. The free gift came upon all men unto 
justification “ by the righteousness of one,” as well as by His compassion. 
Our precious faith is obtained “through the righteousness of God, and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” How fitting, therefore, that the Author of 
salvation should be called “a just God and a Saviour,” “ The Lord our 
Righteousness,” “the Righteous Branch,” “ King of Righteousness,” 
and after that also “‘ King of Salem, which is King of Peace.” When 
He ‘‘ suffered for sins,” “to bring us to God,” it was “the jst for the 
unjust.” Peculiarly appropriate is the attribute by which He is distin- 
guished as Advocate for sinners, “‘Jesus Christ the Righteous.” Nowhere 
outside redemption do we discover so strong a reason for the sublime 
address of the Father to the Son, “Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” * 

- But for any such manifestation of this high ee quality we look in 
vain to the prerogative method of salvation. There righteousness is 
arbitrarily thrust aside, and the sole moral principle at work is a simple 
tendency to happiness. Instead of the action of righteousness and 
love admirably balancing each other, the former attribute is merged into 
the latter by an unwarrantable definition of terms, in order that the latter 
may have its single unregulated course, as if the nature of things could 
be altered by change of names. 

Now a method of recovery which excludes the action of righteousness, 
even if conceivable, cannot be identical with that which the Scriptures 
represent as a signal and stupendous expression of the righteousness of 
God. 

Moreover, the justification in which the righteousness of God is so 
strikingly displayed is a judicial process in which justice comes into 
prominant play. It contemplates God as moved by justice as well as 


* Rom. v.18; 2 Peter i. 1; Isa. xlv. 21; Jer. xxiiii 6; Heb. vii. 2; 1 Peter 
ili. 18; 1 Johnii. 1; Heb. i. 9. 
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mercy when He declares that the criminal, though unjust, shall be loved 
and treated as if he were just. But a fiatic pardon would be extra-judicial 
issuing from mere benevolence, and setting at nought all the forms and 
principles of judicature. Whence, again, it is fair to infer that pardon by ~ 
prerogative and Scriptural justification are totally different things. 


4. This theory is precluded by the necessities of essential holiness. 
Whatever discredits the government of God discredits Himself. The 
weakness of the vectoral or governmental theory of atonement as sometimes 
stated lies in its having no root in the essential character of God ; as if 
public justice had introduced some kind of adventitious demand for the 
suffering of a substitute, which had no counterpart and cause in the holy 
nature of God; as if the chief necessity for the atonement were not the 
fulfilment of the broken law in its sanction, but the expediency of dis- 
playing dislike of sin, so as to make the impression on all moral creatures, 
that, though God forgave it in sovereign mercy, He still abhored it. 
According to this view, the necessity of the atonement arose only out of 
the exigencies of government, in behalf of which it became politic to 
make a great show of hatred to sin. 

Taking this form of the theory, it is difficult to deny that if sinners 
could be saved by such an atonement they might have been saved with- 
out it ; for an equal “ display ” and “ impression ” might have been made 
otherwise for aught we know, by such means, for example, as solemn and 
tremendous pronouncements. If it were only a display of the demands 
of justice without a corresponding demand in the perfections of God, 
it was a fictitious display, whose effect on those who should come to 
understand its real character would be very unpromising. 

This defect, suggested by partial statements of the rectoral theory, 
is obviated by tracing up the demands of governmental justice to the 
essential attributes of God. His government is the expression of His 
own infallible mind and will. Its demands are really His demands. Its 
integrity is the integrity of Himself. He stands or falls with His govern- 
ment. It is the product and reflection of His nature. Its principles 
are His absolute attributes voluntarily conditioned. His government is 
not a machine invented by chance or fate, and brought to His hand as 
the best available expedient for His purpose, though its principles and 
provisions may be foreign to His own choice; but the creation of His 
own wisdom, the reflex of his ineffable excellence, the development of 
His essential principles. Our affirming that sin wronged His government 
means properly that it wronged Him. 

Satisfaction to ‘ public justice,” whether true or not, has no useful and 
intelligible meaning apart from satisfaction to God Himself, Its tiltimate 
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object must be a Zersonal being, and not a mere system or constitution. 
What is “ public justice” but His dealing justly as Public Ruler with His 
intelligent subjects, considered in relation to Him and to each other ? 
All moral attributes ultimately centre in a moral being. Only in an 
accommodated sense can they be predicated of a system of laws. A 
scheme apart from its author is only an abstraction, incapable of moral 
character. Its excellence or defect is its author’s. Thus the justice of 
the divine government is the justice of God. Accordingly, the Scriptures 
describe the righteousness, which is concerned and demonstrated by the 
atonement, as “‘ (77s righteousness,” that “* He might be just.” 

The demand which the atonement met came from God as Governor, 
that is from Himself ; the qualifying phrase “as governor ” only indicat- 
ing the occasion and mode in which the holiness of God asserted itself. 
It was therefore impossible for Him to regret that when man had sinned 
He could not over-ride the claims of broken law by a merciful decision 
of sovereign power. 

If justice were an arbitrary invention, it might be arbitrarily dispensed 

with; but being a development of necessary holiness, its requirement 
springs from the very nature of God. ‘That holiness is as necessarily 
antagonistic to sin as it isin accord with all goodness. ‘The law condemns 
and punishes sin because essential holiness so dictates. Hence the 
remission of guilt by a mere prerogative would clash with the necessary 
holiness of God, as much as with the requirements of law, that is to say, 
it would contravene the essential and eternal righteousness of God, and 
therefore it cannot be true. Pe 

Another phase of the necessary rights of God appears if we recollect 
that the same sort of correspondence holds between governmental and 
personal onour. ‘The failure of pardon by mere prerogative to satisfy 
the dignity and maintain the efficiency of the law, equally compromises 
the personal dignity of God. The majesty of the law is the majesty of 
the Lawgiver. As the integrity of and fulfilment of law in its precepts, 
or sanctions, reflects honour upon His name, so the non-fulfilment, which 
this theory involves, detracts from that honour.*. The honour of God 


* Considering His honour as a right, its maintenance is a question of justice. 
Applied to the majesty of God, which sin attacks, it is not easy to concur in the 
concession of Tomkins and Gilbert (Gilbert’s Cong. Lecture, p. 384) that ‘‘ ‘justice 
to oneself’ is an incorrect form of speech.” The surrender of His claim to be honoured 
would be a stirrender of what was due—a consent to be deprived and wronged, and 
so far to become a party to the wrong done to Himself. He owes it to Himself to 
repel the attempt at deprivation of dignity, as He owes it to Himself to resist any 
attempt to take away His power ; none the less so because the absolute perfection of 
His nature necessitates His doing it. In this sense the maintenance of His honour 
is a matter of justice to Himself. As He is necessitated to be God, He is necessitated 
to preserve to Himself all the essential perfections of God. His honour is one of the 
rights which ‘he cannot deny himself,” 
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is the lustre or glory of each and all His perfections. ‘There is the glory 
of His power, wisdom, goodness, righteousness considered separately, and 
the glory of the entire circle of attributes. 

Pardon by mere prerogative would dishonour Him by eclipsing the 
clearness of the righteousness whose very nature it is to abhor, condemn, 
and punish sin. It is not a caprice, or weakness, that causes Him to 
guard the glory of His holiness.* A man may forego to vindicate his 
honour, because he knows there is a Judge who will bring all things to 
light ; because he knows himself a short-comer, a debtor, and hardly in 
a position to insist on it as a right; his slender claim is derived through | 
mercy ; and he may think he shall be compensated for the loss. But 
the honour of the Infinite One is essential to His Godhead, and equally 
so is 1ts vindication whenever sin would trail it in the mire. 

The state of the divine mind which will vindicate His honour against 
all disregard of His authority, is very different, however, from that cruel 
thirst for victims which the heathen often associate with their gods ; and 
very different too from the selfish delight in beholding suffering which 
the enemies of atonement often ascribe to the creed which insists that 
God will deal justly as well as mercifully with the sinner. ‘Is God 
unrighteous who taketh vengeance ?” When He declares ‘‘ vengeance 
is mine: I will repay” (Rom. ili. 5 and xii. 19), He does not contradict 
the declaration that He has ‘‘no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth” (Ezek. xviii. 32). Such retributive aversion to sin, combined 
with pity to the sinner, unfolds the consistency of the divine character 
with all that is pure and lovely. To let sin pass unpunished would be 
at the cost of His own moral glory. On this matter He is wisely and 
necessarily “a jealous God.” 

Those who think otherwise seem to assume that the Creator exists for 
the convenience of the creature, as if He had been set up by a public 
vote to carry out the wishes and preside over the interests of the 
multitude ;, forgetting that the creature exists for the glory of the Creator, 
and that, although this glory coincide with the truest well-being of the 
creature, it can never be allowed to suffer damage by the insults of the 
wrong-doer. That maintenance of the law’s honour which a king owes 
to the community for whose good he is enthroned, God owes to Him- 
self, for whose glory all things exist. Notwithstanding His benevolence, 
He may not dispense with His dignity any more than His power ; andif 
wisdom find a way for mercy to pardon the sinner, it must be one which 
fully vindicates and upholds His majesty. 


* See 1 Kings ii. 19; Heb, i. 3; Matt, xxvi. 44; Exod. xx. 5; Mal. i. 6, iii. 8; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xlviii. 11. ; 
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A theory which represents the disobeyed Lord as simply deciding to 
ignore the offence or contenting Himself with a protest cannot truly 
represent that Thrice Holy Being who is “terrible in majesty,” and to 
whom as ‘‘ head above all” belongs “ the greatness, and the power, and 
the glory, and the victory, and the majesty” (Job xxxvil. 22; 1 Chron. 
2.8 aan 

The result of these remarks is that the public or governmental justice 
which antagonises and rebuts the fiatic theory is not an empty official 
parade, but a reality founded in the unchangeable attributes of God 
Himself; and therefore as inexorable as the perfections of God are 
inalienable. 

True, the full infliction of the punishment on each individual who 
deserved it would amply uphold and display the honour of God, as it 
would of His law; but the destderatum which the plan of the Gospel 
meets was, how to save him from the punishment in consistence with each 
and all the perfections of the Deity. 


5. The Scriptures repeatedly connect our pardon with an objective 
cause, that is to say, they base it on a ground other than mere will, and 
so imply that a fiat was not sufficient. Salvation is ascribed to the 
mediatorial work and death of Christ. We have redemption through 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins. It is traced to His sacrifice, His 
propitiation, His crucifixion, His great obedience, and the gift of His 
life as a ransom. 

If pardon comes by the mere will and word of God without some 
external provision which made it possible, these passages and a large 
portion of the New Testament are without meaning. 


6. alse Analogies. The theory of prerogativism having been proved 
untenable, it remains to show that the avad/ogies on which it relies for 
support are unsound. Analogies between the ways of God and men, 
while holding in some other respects, fail in those very respects in which 
‘it is necessary to the maintenance of this theory. It is speciously 
demanded, why may not God, /ke men, simply discharge the offender 
against Himself whenever He chooses, without any ground besides His 
own will? Why may He not forgive without any satisfaction to justice, 
as a man forgives his fellow? Asa creditor forgives his debtor? Asa 
civil ruler forgives a criminal? By this course a citizen often wins 
respect, and a king gains rather than loses in regal dignity and influence. 
Why may it not be so with God, in dealing with transgressors of His 
law? The argument suggested by these questions, while pushing into 
marked prominence certain points of likeness, overlooks points of 
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difference, which, when brought out, effectually forbid the conclusion 
aimed at. 
(1.) Take first the relation of creditor to debtor, between whom a 


, debt may be kindly cancelled. Debt and sin both imply an obligation 


to a second person, and the terms are so far interchangeable ; but in 


other respects they widely differ. Were the relations between God and 


the sinner those of creditor and debtor ov/y, the parallel would serve. 
But there are also in the one case and not in the other, the relations of 
governor to criminal, and holy Creator to guilty creature. 

To cancel a debt may be to forego some material advantage, involving 
no moral wrong on the part of the debtor, a release from an obligation 
arising out of a mutual contract. The debtor is not necessarily culpable. 
The whole transaction may be quite agreeable to both sides, no blame 
attaching to either at any stage. The position of the sinner is zz se 
culpable, or why need he repent? Between him and God it is not a 
question merely of receiving back some possession or its equivalent, but 
of dealing with the deserts of a wilful offence against right. Guilt may 
be superadded to a just obligation to pay; yet the two are inherently 
distinct from each other. To owe a debt may consist with the strictest 
uprightness. Guilt is invariably and essentially rooted in violation of 
law. By non-payment of a debt the creditor is zjured, that is, deprived 
of his possession. By crime the State is wronged, that is, denied its 
rightful respect and dignity, which the ruler for the time being must 
maintain, or else be accounted either incompetent or traitorous ; and by 
sin the divine government is wronged. Discharge from the engagement 
to restore goods or their equivalent may be effected by kindness; but 
the cancelling of guilt cannot be settled without regard to justice. To 
cancel a debt is in the nature of a gift; to cancel guilt without satisfac- 
tion of equal value to punishment, would be a denial to the law of its rights. 

A creditor may have no third party to consider ; but forgiveness from 
God is an administrative act affecting His relations to the whole moral 
universe. ‘The creditor might need to consult his own preference only 
in order to generously discharge a/ the debts due to him, though they 
were a multitude; but if a governor, especially a divine governor, 
absolutely pardoned all breaches of the law, His rule would be thereby 
reduced to a mere name, and His kingdom to anarchy. Guilt is more 
than debt ; God is more than creditor ; and it is but an imperfect figure 
of speech which represents the substitution of Christ for guilty man as 
the payment of our debts. 


(2.) The attempted analogy between pardon of sins by a frivate 
man, and by the Almighty, breaks down partly in the same way as that 
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of creditor. There is still the contrast between the relations of a man to 
his fellow, and of God to His moral creature. Brotherly forgiveness is 
commended, nay, on certain conditions required, by our Lord. But 
when on this account we are told that nothing hinders God from pardon- 
ing sin, if only His benevolence wish it, the inference-is forbidden by 
the following considerations. 

The relation to a wrong-doer is widely different in a brother or 
fellow-subject, and in a governor. The former may need to consult the 
rights and interests of none besides himself and his offending fellow, 
the latter has to weigh the effect on the honour and efficiency of his 
rule, and the consequences to all within his jurisdiction. The former 
may be disposed to condone an offence : but if it come under the cogni- 
sance of the latter, as governor he must deem it due to the State that 
it be judged and punished. An offence against a private individual may 
concern no other person except the offender, while a breach of public 
law strikes at its majesty and authority, and that damaging tendency 
must be resisted. The office of governor, exists for the administration 
of justice, and if he were to pardon as a private subject does, he might 
appear exceedingly amiable ; but there would end his own dignity, and 
the maintenance of subjection and order, within his realm. God is supreme 
governor, and therefore, in that respect, cannot act towards the sinner as 
a private man to his brother. 

A second consideration is that the forgiveness of a brother does not 
affect to dispose of the guilt, except so far as the two parties are con- 
cerned. ‘There is a latent understanding that the case on its full merits 
remains to be dealt with before a far higher and infallible tribunal. It 
is remitted from the feeling of a private man to the bar of God: and 
as the officers of public justice might feel bound to proceed against a 
crime, though the injured citizen might not, so may the Righteous Lord 
see the necessity of vindicating the law where the injured subject saw no 
such need. 

Further, sin, properly speaking, is never committed against the 
creature, but always against the Creator. ‘There is no sin, but between 
the supreme God and His creature.”* It may hurt a fellow-creature, 
and proceed from a malicious feeling towards him; but it all runs up 
into opposition to the majesty of God, who is the infinite fountain of 
all moral good, the infinite hater of all moral evil. All right conduct is 
enjoined by and due to Him, even if done immediately to fellow-subjects, 
and therefore all bad conduct is wrong to Him; and only to others as_ 
forbidden by Him. 


* Pope’s Compend., p, 220. 
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A wrong to one of His creatures is still more a wrong to Him. Its 
chief heinousness lies in its antagonism to Him who is infinitely holy. 
In attempting to rob the steward, its aim is really against the sole pro- 
prietor. While differing from the author of ‘The Life and Light of 
Men” on many points, it is easy to agree when he writes, “Sin means 
something other than is conveyed by the word ‘ vice,’ or ‘crime,’ or any 
similar term. The idea of God is called up, and is meant to be called 
up. It is something with which He has to do, which He sees and marks, 
and which amounts to a real wrong done to Him. A man’s sin touches 
his character before his Maker, and declares him amenable to the eye, 
and to the law, of the Great Judge.”* It may be added, it is a wrong 
to Him as it cannot be to the creature. The creatures wronged are 
but objects from which it rebounds to God, its invariable and ultimate 
aim. 

Hence, in proportion to the enlightenment of conscience, a man 
measures the evil of his sin, not chiefly by its harmfulness to other 
creatures, or their resentment, but its opposition to God. And as the 
clearer light flashes upon the sin, the perpetrator, apprehending more and 
more vividly that all moral evil touches his fellows only in its passage to~ 
Him against whom it finally strikes, this dreadful truth, hithertosmothered, 
finds fitting utterance in the confession of David, “ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight !” (Ps. li. 4.) 

And as sin is against God in a sense in which it cannot be against a 
creature, the forgiveness of sin does not mean the same thing in both. 
Forgiveness in a creature is to cease to blame, and it may be, to forego 
punishment so far as fe is concerned. But when this is done, the actual 
blameworthiness, and sense of guilt in the delinquent, and his relation to 
the law of God may remain the same. 

Since all sin is strictly against God. alone, He alone can forgive it. 
“Who can forgive sins but God?” Men do well not to avenge them- 
selves. “Vengence is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord” (Mark ii. 7, 
Rom. xil.19). He whose sole right it is to repay is the only source of true 
forgiveness ; and when He forgives He deals with the sinner as nocreature 
can, freeing him from the charge of moral wrong, though (as in the case 
of a condemned felon who has found mercy with God) men still visit 
him with the due of his crime, it may be with stripes, exile, or death. 
Man’s pardon, whether or not it forbear to exact recompense, is only a 
side issue, which may be realised without affecting the ultimate object of 
sin’s affront, or the retributive rebound upon the sinner. 

Thus the necessary and peculiar regard of the Most High for the 
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authority, holiness, and majesty of His Godhead, may render it impos- 
sible for Him to do what in a creature may be both just and 
beneficent. 

A third consideration of moment is that the lower forgiveness has its 
basis in the atoning mediation of Christ; notwithstanding the apparent 
remoteness of the connection, and its being too frequently overlooked. 
The truth of this connection need not be unduly staked on the phrase, 
“God for Christ's sake forgave you” (Eph. iv. 32). It is sufficient to 
trace the gracious state of mind that forgives a brother to that one 
mediation through which all grace to fallen man flows. Love to our 
neighbour is generated, according to apostolic teaching, by our love to 
God, and that by the Holy Ghost in virtue of the sacrifice of Christ. 
“For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.” God supplies a” our need ‘“ by 
Christ Jesus.” We are blessed “with all spiritual blessings ohh in 
Christ Jesus.” But the essence of our forgiving is the love hens is 
included in ‘‘spiritual blessings,” and called “the fruit of the Spirit.” * 
Wherever it exists it is the result of the propitiation, and never would 
arise in a sinful nature spontaneously. If, even, it exist to any extent in 
some who have few or no other Christian graces, it owes its origin to the 
procuring work of Christ. For the kindness to man and slight fear of 
God that often show themselves in irreligious men, but stop far short of 
the new birth, are due to the gracious spirit of Christ, a measure of 
whose influence is given to every man. 

When, therefore, it is asked why God cannot pardon as easily as man, 
without any ground besides a benevolent disposition, the question is 
underlaid by the fallacy of assuming that man does so pardon. The 
benevolent man may be ¢gvorant of any other ground, just as he may that 
he is indebted to the sacrifice of Christ for tenderness of conscience, and 
other effects of the same atonement. But the reality of the causal 
relation of Christ’s mediatorial work to the kindly feeling enkindled in 
the human breast towards an enemy, does not depend upon the human 
knowledye or consciousness of it. Its subject may imagine it all 
the simple workings of nature, just as many are the subjects of the 
enlightening convicting operations of the Spirit of Christ, without 
recognising either the Spirit as agent, or Christ as the procuring cause. 
As all good was lost by sin, all subsequent good in man is derived 
through the mediation of Christ, and therefore the charity which for- 
gives, or is ready to forgive, on the condition of repentance is not the 
product of benevolence apart from justice; but like the far higher and 
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perfect forgiveness of God has reference to the satisfaction made to 
justice by the Son of God. 

Not that the reference is precisely of the same kind in both cases. 
In the one it removes the bar from before the already-existent disposition 
to forgive ; inthe other, it indirectly creates the disposition. ‘The atone- 
ment rendered the act of divine pardon possible by rendering it just ; it 
rendered the forgiving act of man possible by also inducing the charity 
which inclines to forgive. Still both stand to the atonement in the 
relation of effect to cause. 

But besides the causal connection with the forgiving human mind, the 
mediation of Christ connects itself with its reception in the offender. 
To the work of Christ he owes his susceptibility and privilege of being 
forgiven. All real good in him, equally with his injured fellow, is 
derived through Christ, without whose work he could not have had the 
benefit of his brother’s pardon. And, even if he could have so received 
it, its gift and reception would have been a contradiction to the sentence 
of entire deprivation under which sin had placed him ; and in that sense 
unjust. The disability being penal, none but God can remove it, or if 
another remove it with divine consent, the privilege of doing so is 
granted in virtue of the Saviour’s work. Thus the mediation which 
removes the judicial bar to the pardon of a sinner by his Lord, removes, 
by a remoter influence, that which hindered his realising pardon at the 
hands of a fellow-man, voiding the assumption that brotherly forgiveness 
is not founded in nghteousness as well as generosity. 

In the fourth place it is to be observed that so far as pardon by a 
brother and by the Lord differ, it is chiefly owing to their widely different 
relations to the wrong-doer; in the one case fraternal, in the other 
judicial, An upright judge, beholding in the dock a near relative or 
friend convicted of crime, may yearn for his deliverance from the im- 
pending doom; but in his judicial capacity, he has to suppress the 
dictate of kindly feeling, and pronounce sentence according to public 
law. A prince may feel an agony of commiseration towards a condemned 
traitor and murderer, yet, as ruler, be compelled to refuse the pardon 
which he would promptly concede, if he could act as a mere private 
citizen. Because the relation of God to the sinner is judicial His action 
cannot be regulated by mercy alone, which would never punish ; but 
must conform to justice also, which concerns itself with meting punish- 
ment according to law, and so maintaining authority, order, and the 
general weal against the assaults of sin, 

To ask why God may not pardon the sinner without any grounds in 
justice, involves the same absurdity, though in a far higher degree, as to 
ask why the judge of a nation may not, like a private individual, 
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ignore public justice and eschew judgment. A mere fellow-citizen is 
not required to perform magisterial functions ; but so long as God is the 
Judge, He will act judicially towards the unjust; and can only forgive 
consistently with all the claims of justice. To affirm the contrary were 
a derogation from His infinite greatness. 

‘Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven,” lays down a condition of our 
pardon. “Forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us,” affirms compliance with the condition. But neither 
passage aims at indicating how forgiveness is harmonized with the claims 
of law. And when we are exhorted to forgive after the beautiful 
example of Christ, the special point of resemblance intended is not in 
the righteous ground which renders the pardon just ; but the benevolent 
motive which makes it merciful.* 


(3.) The most specious phase of the attempted analogy is that which 
likens the divine forgiveness to the voyal pardon of a criminal, and 
demands to know why the offended God may not forgive by simple pre- 
rogative, as easily as the prince or government at the head of a nation ? 
In addition to what has been said against the fiatic HIRO the reply may 
be couched under two heads. 

The jst is that many instances of pardon by prerogative involve 
defect of government, and are for that reason inapplicable to the govern- 
ment of God. A culprit is sometimes pardoned, or his sentence 
commuted, because a degree of doubt hangs over the reality or extent of 
his guilt; and sometimes because the ruling authority doubts its ability 
to’ carry out the law efficiently. A virtue is made of necessity, and a 
show of condescension displayed, where the secret reason is weakness, 
or want of courage to enforce the penalty. The policy of suffering the 
wrong may be the best possible, but not the best conceivable or 
desirable. At other times punishment may be remitted from the caprice 
of the ruler. Again, a just penalty may be cancelled in deference to the 
wishes of a third party, as when a criminal is released in response to 
intercessions addressed to the sovereign ; all which in human govern- 
ments may be good policy; but it implies a voluntary loss in one way 
in order to gain in another (not to mention that the object of benevolence 
is not the criminal, but the intercessor). The royal prerogative may 
even be so far abused as to pardon in aaee of the opinion, rights, and 
interests of the public. 

In all such cases, there is a defect of power to enforce, wisdom to guide, 
or justice toaward. ‘There is often a choice between two evils ; often a 
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- sacrifice of strict justice to policy, or to irrational whim, or to clamour 
for the release of a Barabbas ; and often a lapse of right under various 
pretexts, which, though it may be more prudent than a futile attempt at 
complete justice, is nevertheless the offspring of imperfection. But since 
inability, caprice, unwisdom, loss, mutation of principle, and all other 
defects and imperfections are impossible to God, and to His magisterial 
action, the various forms of pardon named as incident to inferior 
governments can have no place in His. 

So far from accepting them as models for His imitation, or even reflec- 
tions of His own administration, we are bound to leave them out of 
reckoning, because they carry blemishes utterly inapplicable to the 
government constituted and conducted by the Infinite Lord. Pardon by 
prerogative may be inseparable from the best system of human govern- 
ment; but is still a makeshift—an afterthought—an ex fost factum 
measure to patch up a flaw in the constitution. Whereas, if such systems 
and their administrators were perfect, every possible variety of dis- 
obedience, in allits qualities and bearings would be foreseen and provided 
for, obviating all occasion for the compromises now adopted. Probably 
many would go free who now suffer, awards would be in more 
exact proportion to deserts, many who now escape would probably be 
punished, ignorance, prejudice, cowardice, feebleness, fickleness, could 
never pervert judgment a hair’s-breadth, and consequently the pardon 
now thrown into the scale as a compromise would be needless. Now, 
God and His laws being perfect, must be free from all the results and 
resorts of imperfection. 

It may be remarked, second/y, that in the nearest approach to a parallel, 
there is always the radical difference between a man at the head of 
political, and God at the head of mora? government. “ Political can 
“never pass over into moral government.”* Moral government deals 
with secret thoughts, volitions, motives, and all that is intrinsically praise- 
worthy or blameworthy ; political deals only with those outward actions 
which it has formally distinguished as affecting the common good. 
Political government can only punish c?mes, and those only so far as 
may seem requisite for the welfare of the community at large ; with 
moral government rests the retribution of @// moral wrong, and that in 
regard to the claims of essential holiness as well as creaturely utility. 
Political Governments, having no object to seek but State welfare, can 
reverse the quality of the same conduct, making it criminal now, and 
innocent then, right in one country and wrong in another, as opinion of 
its expediency changes. In moral government the legislative and 
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administrative action is necessarily conformed to the immutable standard 
of abstract right. Political pardon professes not to free the offender from 
the guilt of moral wrong ; but only from his obligation to be punished by 
the State, leaving the moral deserts to the tribunal of the moral Ruler. 

Assuming that pardon by a prince would not be detrimental to the 
public weal, he having no other standard to determine his course, might 
grant it with credit to himself; but assuming the same thing respecting 
pardon of sin by the Most High, He, having a still higher standard— 
the glory of His name—could not pardon it, except in such way as 
would maintain His glory against the sin which would tarnish it. But 
forgiveness by absolute mercy would ignore the glory of His holiness, 
and therefore was impracticable. Even as to the inferior end, the public 
good, absolute pardon might be advisable in extremely rare cases, as the 
less of two evils, at the option of political authority ; but the dilemma of 
being obliged to choose for Himself between two evils is a position in 
which the All-sufficient One could never be placed. 

A crime is generally considered more heinous than a sin, because it is 
the former added to and intensifying the latter; but, viewed as a breach 
of human law, or infringement of human interests, apart from its moral 
antagonism and affront to God, it is a trifle in comparison with the 
malignancy of sin as a moral offence against God. An offence against 
-human authority estimated only as such without relation to divine 
sovereignty, can have no heinousness comparable with that of sin against 
the Supreme God; and consequently it may be much more easily 
remitted. The right it trenches upon is secondary, conventional, arti- 
ficial, adventitious, mutable. Sin trenches upon the eternal, indefeasible, 
infinite rights of the Great I AM, and hence, if human authorities could 
wisely dispose of the law’s penalty by a mere fiat of will, it would not 
follow that the guilt of sin could be similarly annihilated. The turpitude 
of sin, estimated by the infinite majesty of the Being against whom it is 
committed, may require for its pardon a compensation to justice where 
pardon of an offence so far as it is committed against a creature, may be 
dispensed without any such provision. 

To say God might not be able to forgive after the fashion of a human 
ruler, is no detraction from His greatness, any more than it detracts 
from the worth of that human ruler to say he cannot do everything 
which may be done by a private citizen. Were He to assume the 
attributes and actions which are proper to the creature only, He would 
undeify Himself. ‘To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? 
saith the Holy One ” (Isaiah xl. 25, andxlvi. 5—9). Itis an excellence 
in God, that He cannot lie as a creature can, that He is incapable of 


the loss and ruin that may happen to a man, or of the dethronement 
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which the most potent ruler on earth may experience. A human 
government can make forgery, bribery, or drunkenness a crime at one 
time, and not a crime at another, yet it reflects no fault on the attributes 
of God that He cannot do the same. His incapability of yielding to 
an indignity to which a human governor may subject himself, is no dero- 
gation, but a phase of that absolute perfection which exalts the Lord 
God infinitely above all creation. 

The relevancy of these observations does not consist in their proving 
that the fiatic theory is unsound ; that was done previously : it is enough 
if they show that the parallel between the pardons granted by men to 
each other, and absolute pardon of sin by divine prerogative, disappears 
under close scrutiny. ‘The supposed analogy thus betraying disparity at 
several points where similarity is vital to the argument in favour of 
absolute pardon ; its testimony in support of the fiatic theory may be 
dismissed as utterly irrelevant. 

There will be the less occasion to dwell long on some other unsatis- 


factory theories because in essence they are identical with the one already 
refuted. 
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GHAPTE RTS 
THE THEORY OF PARDON ON THE GROUND OF MERE REPENTANCE, 


PROBABLY the majority of those who have rejected the vicarious atone- 
' ment, and yet retained the Christian profession, have put forth repent- 
ance as the ground on which God may forgive sin, and so release the 
offender from guilt. A benevolent will on the part of God, and com- 
punction for sin, followed by reformation of life, on the part of man, 
are deemed all-sufficient for the end. A distinguished champion of this 
view, Dr. Priestley, says ‘“‘ The forgiveness of sins proceeds from the free 
mercy of God, without any other procuring cause.’”’* 


t. In respect to the disposal of guilt, this is identical with the theory 
of pardon by mere prerogative and exposed to all the same fatal objec- 
tions. Both theories alike ignore the judicial relations which render 
guilt so great an obstacle; both leave the questions of divine holiness 
and governmental justice unanswered. Whatever bar to pardon was 
presented by the necessities of law remains untouched by the pro- 
posal of repentance. The only hindrance it removes is in the sinner’s 
will. Like the former theory, having no suitable key, it would break 
open the criminal’s prison door by sheer force. Indeed it zs the fiatic 
method with penitence superadded. But the addition is impotent to 
redeem the theory from futility. Suffice it to say of pardon on the mere 
ground of repentance, that being substantially the same thing as the 
theory already discussed, it stands equally convicted of undervaluing 
the deserts of wrong, damaging the stability and efficiency of supreme 
moral government, and reflecting upon the immaculate glory of the Lord 
Most High. 


* « Theological Repository.” 
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J 2. It assigns the effect to a totally unfit and inadequate ground, mistaking 
for an efficient cause that which is only conformity with a stipulation; (the 
formal for the efficient). The cause potentially contains the effect. In 
material nature the force inherent in the cause passes to the effect, though 
perhaps ina very different form. In the condition of sinful man the szvzegua 
non for his recovery was a cause 77 virtue of which sin could be remitted. 
Repentance contains no such virtue. Its authoritative injunction stipu- 
lates one of the terms, and thus limits the extent of pardon. Its subjec- 
tive experience is a state of preparedness, without which the ends of 
pardon could not be realised ; but it cannot be an efficient or procuring 
cause, any more than the blowing of the trumpets caused the fall of 
Jericho’s walls, or circumcision caused Abrahamic sonship to God. 

Repentance is necessary to salvation ; but so also is faith, and so is 
thought ; yet neither can be called a procuring or efficient cause. The 
cause required must have a tendency or fitness to produce or deserve 
the boon to be conferred. Repentance lacks all such value. No ground 
of pardon can be adequate that does not render the merciful act just on 
the part of the governor; for the desiderated basis was not a merciful 
disposition ; that was already present, and wanted a method of forgive- 
ness that would not be unjust; the question was, how God “might be 
just, and yet the justifier” of the sinner? But mere repentance makes 
it neither just nor unjust. It is not in the nature or design of repent- 
ance tosupply the needful element of righteousness. Its function is to 
supply the appropriate susceptibility of receiving and enjoying the gift of 
mercy. ‘There is no virtue in repentance of which forgiveness can be 
called the proper effect; nothing to create a channel through a just 
system of government, by which mercy might flow in pardons to the . 
guilty. It does not fulfil the law either in its precepts or sanctions, and 
has no tendency to make reparation to justice. Failing here, it fails to 
open a way of escape for the sinner. 

The non-meritoriousness of repentance which appears from an analysis 
of its nature and design corresponds to the penitent’s estimate of his own 
state. Does he ever look on his compunction or endeavours to avoid 
further sin, as any compensation to the violated law, or as constituting a 
title to the boon desired? Loathing himself for his sin, does he imagine 
that his self-disgust is in any degree a compensation for the wrong done? 
He groans for pardon; but does he ever suppose his contrition, con- 
fession, and agonising appeals are any price in exchange for pardon? The 
more deeply he repents, the less he dreams of deserving deliverance. If 
the publican had thought that smiting upon his breast, and hanging down 
his head in shame, with hearty acknowledgment of his sin, was the 
virtuous or procuring cause of his pardon, or anything more than a 
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necessary condition, he had gone down to his house as little justified as 
the Pharisee. 

Any such idea of merit is foreign to a truly penitent soul. Its instinct 
is to look away from itself, acknowledging to God its transgressions, and 
imploring Him to blot them out; which would be erroneous and mis- 
leading if pardon were due as the reward of repentance. The appeal 
should then be to justice, not mercy, for the equitable wages of repen- 
tance, not for a gift of grace. It surely could not conduce to the end 
sought, that God and the penitent should hold opposite views of the 
foundation on which the blessing rests. To the soul repenting, this notion 
of meritorious repentance, when suggested, is exceedingly repugnant, 
and, if entertained by him, would change the sacrifice of a broken and 
contrite heart into Pharisaical self-sufficiency. Renunciation of all 
inherent merit, or of ought in self which could in any measure deserve 
forgiveness is one of the most prominent characteristics of a returning 
prodigal. 

The same thought is apparent in those Scriptures which show repen- 
tance itself to be a gracious gift of God and of His Christ. It were an 
impossible experience, but for the grace which reaches man by virtue of 
some cause exterior and anterior to repentance. Not only is it preached 
along with the remission of sins, and brought about by the “ goodness of 
God ;” but, Jesus is exalted “a Prince anda Saviour for to g¢ve repentance 
and forgiveness of sins.” ‘Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
repentance unto life.” If it were a human virtue entitling its subject to 
remission, Paul would not have directed Timothy to instruct them that 
oppose themselves “if God, peradventure, would gzve them re- 
pentance” * (Rom: ii, 4; Acts v.31, xui. 18;-2 Tim. i125). 

Thus the power to repent, being the gracious gift of God, and only the 
act of man so far as his will yields to the operation of grace, all idea of 
its supplying the requisite element of justice to the act of pardon is ex- 
cluded. But if repentance is not meritorious, having no value or fitness 
‘to harmonise pardon with justice ; if the very notion of personal merit is 
abhorrent to its essence, itis preposterous to supposeit can be the righteous 
cause or ground of a sinner’s forgiveness. 


3. Assuming for the sake of argument that repentance had a meritorious 
quality which might be suitable in its zatwre to obtain the favour.of God, 
it would still faz/ by reason of its low degree to redeem from the guilt of past 


* «The doctrine of the Gospel appears to be, not only that he (Christ) taught the 
efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the efficacy of which it is, by what he did and | 
suffered for us.”—Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,” Part II. 
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transgression. It is a question of extent as well as nature, of quantity as 
well as quality. Let it, then, be supposed that from a certain date, the 
sinner under a deep compunction turned away from all wrong-doing, 
and that while the improvement lasted, his behaviour was all acceptable 
to God, and up to the level of his whole duty for the time: surely, 
within that time, he could not render more of the spirit-and form of 
duty than was due for that space of time. All he could render to his 
Creator and Lord, for any given hour or day would be due for that 
hour or day, seeing he has no absolute propriety in himself. ‘The use 
of all his powers for that portion of time he ought to render within the 
same. In it he can accumulate no surplusage of merit: each day is 
required to be full to the brim of loyal loving service. Ifit were not so, 
a responsible creature might withhold some use of his powers from his 
divine Proprietor and Master, and yet not come short of his duty. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind” (Matt. xxii. 37), is the measure of duty at 
all times, 

If, then, within any given time there can be no accumulation of merit, 
no excess of duty rendered, no devotion of principle or conduct beyond 
the just requirement of that time, no supererogatory service, there is no 
possibility of atoning for the disobedience of one period by the obedience 
of another. Seeing no overplus can ever arise at any period, there can 
be none transferred to supply the lack of another. Although the sinner 
repent through half his life for the misdeeds of the other half, the evil 
portion must remain unredeemed, and unamended, unless some other 
influence can be found. Suppose the former half were marked by entire 
and uninterrupted devotion to God, and the latter by incessant wander- 
ings from the right ; none would think of transferring virtue from the 
former to the latter in order to cancel its guilt; but if moral worth 
cannot be transferred from an earlier to a later portion of responsible 
existence, neither can it be carried reversely from a later to an 
earlier. 7 

It is clear that if repentance were ever so virtuous for the time being, 
it could-not avail as a ground for the remission of sin perpetrated at 
another time. And therefore sin once committed can never be 
pardoned in virtue of any subsequent repentance or amendment. 

Then, again, in the conception of both Lord and subject, pardon 
must follow the procuring cause. Hence repentance, if that be the 
cause, must be complete for the purpose up to that date, and the 
subsequent good behaviour cannot be reckoned as part of the procuring 
cause of that pardon, but must be entitled to is own additional reward. 
And if that be proportionable to the reward obtained for repentance, 
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eternal life would not be too much for its premium. But what then, 
would become of the Scripture doctrine that salvation is a matter 
of grace, unearned in the smallest jot or tittle? If “not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God,” “not of works, lest any man should boast,” “not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to his 
mercy,” we are saved, the idea of any procuring merit in our behaviour 
either before or after the act of pardon must be abandoned, and with it 


the idea of any quality in repentance which would render the pardon 
just, 


4. It is noteworthy that the advocates of this theory, in their eager- 
ness to oust the substitution of one ferson for another, zutroduce one 
kind of satisfaction to God for another. They will not hear of our Lord’s 
substitution for the sinner, yet only evade it by substituting repentance 
for the suffering of the law’s due penalty. God ‘required obedience to 
the law, or endurance of its penal sanction, yet, on their showing, He 
gets neither, but virtually contents Himself with repentance in lieu. 
Man repents instead of being punished; consequently God pardons 
instead of punishing. This is the more unsatisfactory, because in the 
original constitution, the Lawgiver required, not one of these three 
things—obedience, punishment, or repentance—but satisfaction of the 
law, either by obedience to its precept, or endurance of its penalty, 
giving no intimation of repentance as an equivalent alternative. 

It might be replied that God requires nothing instead of the law’s 
enforcement, but mercifully obliterates all the guilt instead of punishing 
it. That reply would only escape one absurdity by rushing into two 
others ; first making mercy usurp the place of justice in the settlement 
of judicial claims ; and, secondly, depriving repentance of its alleged 
value for warding off the punishment, reminding us again that, having 
no meritorious quality, it has no adaptation to become the ground on 
which pardon can be harmonized with justice. 

Beyond dispute repentance is a necessary element in the method of 
salvation ; and if the bar to be removed were man’s unwillingness to be 
saved, repentance would effectually remove it. But that is altogether a 
different issue. Or if the question were how the heart of the sinner 
might be prepared to appreciate and enjoy forgiveness, repentance might 
do much to furnish the answer; but however satisfactorily it might 
answer other ends, it cannot obviate the claim presented by divine 
justice. 


8, ‘That repentance is not the chief, much less the sole, ground of 
pardon, is further evident from the fact that Scripture especially bases 
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remission of sins on a totally diferent ground.* In expounding the 
scheme of deliverance, the writer to the Hebrews declares that “without 
shedding of blood is no remission,” and that “‘ where remission of these 
is there is no more offering for sin.” This language clearly traces remission 
to the sacrifice of Christ as its foundation ; and if any doubt remained, 
it ought to be swept away by the statement of Paul that in the Son of 
God “we have redemption ¢hrough his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 
Jesus Himself explains that His blood symbolised by the cup, is “ shed 
for many for the remission of sins ;” while Paul affirms that we are 
‘justified by his blood,” because “‘ while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us ;” and ‘‘the remission of sins that are past through the forbear- 
ance of God,” he ascribes to ‘ Christ Jesus, whom God had set forth, 
a propitiation through faith in his blood.” If fallen men escape 
perdition, our Lord says it is because He was ‘“‘lifted up,” or crucified. 

These passages are not cited /ere, for their evidence of the proper 
vicariousness of the Saviour’s death ; but to show how distinctly the 
Scriptures point to the ground of pardon, not in the sinner’s repentance, 
but the Saviour’s humiliation ; and to indicate how wide is the chasm 
between the doctrine of Revelation and that which asserts “the forgive- 


ness of sins proceeds from the free mercy of God, wéthout any other 
procuring cause.” 


6. Even where the Scriptures .represent remission as hinging on 
repentance, it is as upon an appointed condition, not a procuring cause ; 
just as Christ makes it hinge on our forgiving an enemy, and John on 
confession. In advising Simon Magus, “ Repent therefore of this thy 
wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may be 
forgiven thee (Acts vill. 22). Peter no more makes repentance the 
efficient cause of the desired gift than he does prayer. : 

It is not difficult to discern that, in the Gospel, pardon is freely offered 
on condition of repentance and faith ; not because either or both can 
deserve it, but because it is already provided by the sufferings of Christ. 
Thus the risen Saviour, unfolding the order of things in redemption, told 
His disciples, ‘‘ repentance and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name,” immediately after telling them “it behoved the Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day ” (Luke xxiv. 47). 


* Tt may be that many of the adherents of the theories opposed in this treatise hold’ 
but lax views on the authority of the Scriptures ; but since they often Own some sort 
of allegiance thereto, and cite them as often as they can in supposed evidence of their 
views, it is fair to appeal to the same standard. At any rate, there is no other 
standard by which to determine the true doctrine of atonement. .Throughout these 
chapters the authority of Holy Scripture is a necessary postulate. 
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Peter founds his exhortation ‘‘ Repent therefore and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out” (Acts iii, 18), on the accomplishment 
of the prophecies, “that Christ should suffer,” and when John makes 
forgiveness depend on confession, he is careful to trace it up to its pro- 
curing cause in the mediation of Christ: “If any man sin we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous, and he is the 
propitiation for our sins” (1 John i. 9. and ii. 1—2). 

Moreover, the ground referred to in such passages is evidently but ove 
and the same fact or series of facts for the whole race ; whereas if it 
_ were repentance, each forgiven man would have his own ground peculiar 
to himself in his individual repentance ; and for the impenitent there 
would be no actual ground in the absence of their personal repentance. 
Manifestly, if in some sense repentance be a@ ground of pardon, it is not 
that which is laid in Christ. 

Should it be said repentance is not a meritorious cause, but a mere 
condition or stipulation, and that nothing more was needed for the 
free exercise of mercy in the removal of guilt, the statement might mean 
that there was no question in relation to the claims of justice; a position 
already proved untrue by the intrinsic desert of wrong, the stability and 
efficiency of divine government, the unison of God’s law with Himself, 
and the prominence of the death of Christ as the cause of forgiveness : 
or it might mean that there is some moral value in repentance to com- 
pensate the divine government for the inroad attempted upon it by sin; 
a position already rebutted in the foregoing paragraphs. 


7. Against the contention that repentance is all that was required, 
it has been asked with much force of reason how it happens that many 
heathen nations, widely separated by time, country, language, and customs, 
have so extensively felt that to obtain forgiveness some propitiation (often 
bleeding sacrifices) was necessary in addition to repentance or any sub- 
jective state of mind, or moral reformation? Beneath their monstrous 
systems of worship, there is the widespread consciousness that sin can 
only be expiated by some compensation of the offended deity. Granted 
that in their imaginations divine righteousness has been debased into 
passionate revenge ; still the counterfeit implies the genuine attribute ; 
the false idea suggests that of which it is a corruption. Granted that 
their offerings are often intended to propitiate a cruel disposition : still 
there remains the consciousness that penitence is inadequate, and that 
something of value is needed to avert the punishment. As in theif 
minds the righteousness of God has been degraded into cruelty, just as 
the conscious need of repentance has into asceticism; so the idea of 
expiatory sacrifice has been lowered and distorted into revolting immo- 
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lations ; yet in both, the idea of escape from punishment by a meritorious 
cause other than repentance and extraneous to the offender’s subjective 
state is apparent. 

Are these sacrifices the mutilated remains of the early Old Testament 
system of worship? Then their basal truth must be sought in the 
offerings of the patriarchs for the remission of sins, as when Job offered 
burnt-offerings for his sons because they might have sinned, and cursed 
God in their hearts; and as when God, declaring His wrath kindled 
against Job’s three friends, directed them to offer for themselves a burnt-. 
offering, and to secure the intercession of Job, lest He dealt with them 
after their folly (Job 1. 5, xlii. 8). Or are these heathen sacrifices the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the human consciousness, occasioned by man’s 
natural state and relation to God? ‘Then the natural conscience testi- 
fies that in order to be rid of its guilt, some objective ground besides 
repentance is necessary. ‘This witness of the heathen nations might be 
insignificant, if it stood alone; but comporting as it does with the 
doctrine of Revelation, and with the workings of human consciousness 
under the most favourable conditions of Christianity, it is at least a 
corroboration of what is more clearly taught by other means. 

What has been adduced in refutation of the alleged analogy between 
pardon by divine prerogative, and man’s pardon of his fellow bears with 
equal force against the same theory f/us repentance. After the new 
element is added, there is still the same difference between a debtor and 
a criminal, between a brother or fellow citizen and a governor, between 
a perfect and an imperfect government, between a civil and a moral 
ruler, between the subordinate authority of a creature and the paramount 
authority of the Creator, between the relations of Him whose glory is the 
ultimate object of all existence and the relations of a potentate whose 
office contemplates the good of others rather than his own, 

The more we investigate repentance as solving the question of 
guilt, the more its incompetency comes into view. Whatever fitness we 
discover for its proper purposes, and with whatever necessity the command 
of God, and the nature of the case enstamp it, for aught mere repentance 
can do, the bar to pardon raised by justice remains impassable as 
before. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MoraL PowER THEORIES. 


CONFRONTED throughout the New Testament by a method of salvation, : 
which somehow became the ground or means of redemption, and which 
was distinct from repentance and every other subjective experience of the 
human soul, opponents to the commonly received doctrine have sought 
an objective atonement in the facts of the Lord’s humiliation so far as 
they are invested with strong moral influences to draw the sinful heart of 
man into reconciliation with God. 

The diversity of these attempts illustrates their confusion and difficulty. 
Some paint in brightest colours the martyr spirit, heroically enduring 
malice, hatred, disgrace, and crucifixion, that the example might induce 
others to sacrifice life rather than violate conscience. Others seek to 
intensify this influence by ascribing superhuman qualities to the sufferer, 
and so enhancing the value of His self-sacrifice, whose conduct should 
be at least faintly, and in principle, imitated by His disciples. Others, 
again, set forth Christ as the ideal of perfect humanity—the archetypal 
man—whose perfect self-devotion may command the admiration and 
imitation of the race. 

Others give prominence to His incarnation as identifying Him with 
the nature and interests of degraded humanity, and bringing Him into 
deep brotherly sympathy with its sorrows in a way said to be calculated 
to impress the mind with a sense of God’s love to man, and hatred of 
sin; and to represent to God a perfect obedience of humanity, the moral 
effect being to win the sinful creature to God. Others concentrate 
attention on the humiliation of Christ as a manifestation of the evil of sin, 
and the love of God to man nevertheless ; the sight of which may well 
disarm man of his enmity and draw him into a willing submission. 
Again, efficiency is further sought in the idea that there was a tremendous 
mental struggle of the divinity manward, and of the humanity Godward, 
for reconciliation, or atonement, which in Christ was the prototype of 
what must take place in the sinner saved. 
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Inasmuch as between the views of any two exponents of this “ moral 
power” school, there is not an identity throughout; but coincidence, 
contradiction, and divergence at various points ; it will be convenient to 
classify the observations about to be made thereupon according to the 
different phases which they present of atonement through means of moral 
influence rather than in conformity with the respective writings of their 
advocates. The one feature common to all the shades and diversities of the 
‘moral power” view is the notion that the efficacy of anything Christ did 
to atone was merely moral—ethically suasive—tractive—educative—ap- 
pealing to the moral nature, and presenting to the sinner’s mind motives 
or considerations that may rationally induce abandonment of sin, and 
return to God; and only saving so far as these motives take effect. They 
are all but different aspects of what is called “moral” atonement in 
opposition to “ legal,” the latter affirming, and the former denying, that 
the sufferings of Christ aimed at removing legal obstructions, in order 
that such moral forces might come into play. Priestley, Maurice, Jowett, 
Campbell, Robertson, Young, the author of the “‘ Philosophy of Evan- 
gelicism,” and even Bushnell in his latest attitude, the strong peculiarities 
of each notwithstanding, are but so many advocates of what some of 
them never tire of calling “moral and spiritual” forces in contradistinc- 
tion to legal and forensic. 

The division of all theories of atonement into Zega/ and morad, besides 
seeming to label one with a more popular name than the other, is logically 
incomplete. One who rejoices in the ambiguous distinction says ‘an 
exercise of the will constitutes an act moral”* To his question, “ Was 
the principal end of the atonement legal or moral?” it may be answered, 
both. The immediate end was the removal of guilt, the legal bar; the 
principal” end towards man was the pardon, holiness, and life, for the 
attainment of which the legal bar was taken away. Not only was this 
ultimate object moral, but so also was the removad of guilt by the volun- 
tary offering of our Lord. ‘The original law was moral, and so was its 
sanction, in that it was an expression of the z7// of God. ‘The motive 
to the action of God which provided a ransom was moral. On the 
theory of legal substitution, moral relations were involved at every stage. 
To deny all legal character to the atonement is to deny its relation to 
the moral government of God, which would be tantamount to denying 
its relation to God Himself. For it cannot be supposed He deals with 
His moral creatures as not under His government by law. Unless we 
fall into the absurdity of holding that moral law has no moral character, 
it must be allowed that atonement by satisfaction of that law is a moral 


* «The Sacrifice of Christ” (C. Williams), p. 230. 
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process. Are we to imagine its close relation to law makes it non- 
moral? Why should it be assumed that legal and moral characteristics 
are mutually incompatible? It is readily admitted that the method 
adopted was legal ; but it was not for that reason a whit the less moral. 
Assuming that Christ our substitute fulfilled the law voluntarily, what 
act could be more truly moral in its nature? Thus atonement by 
vicarious suffering is moral in those very elements which are the most legal. 

It is also moral in those very respects in which the moral quality is 
specially claimed for other theories. So far from non-legal theories 
having a monopoly of moral character, more than all that can be said 
in favour of their presenting to man powerful moral motives, can be 
claimed for the older doctrine of vicarious satisfaction. If they reveal 
the attributes of God and the evil of sin as inducements to holiness, it 
does the same in a still higher degree. 

When, therefore, it is demanded, “* Why should any one wish the legal 
to take precedence of the moral?” * The answer is, that the vicarious 
doctrine in point of intrinsic importance gives no such precedence ; and 
in point of temporal order, what harm if it did? If the question of time 
be all, it might as well be asked, why should childhood precede man- 
hood, the vegetable and animal species precede the human, the drudgery 
of learning grammar precede the reading of classic authors; or, in brief, 
why should the means come before the end ? 

But what is amiss with the legal? Are not the unfallen angels and 
the glorified saints legally conditioned? Nay, the kingdom of grace 
itself is carried on by law, though not that which was first imposed on 
man. Nor is the dignity, moral excellence, or happiness of such higher 
orders of creation diminished, but rather exalted by these conditions. 
The Apostle’s arguments against the law are to show the inability of 
fallen men to save themselves by meeting all its obligations, not to 
denounce the justice or wisdom of its claims. Are the Scriptures 
afraid of connecting the work of Christ with law, as if the-association 
would degrade or vitiate the atonement? Far from it. Justification, 
the favourite term of Paul, is judicial, and sets forth the propitiation as 
harmonizing the act of salvation with the necessities of law. The 
process was so far legal that Christ was ‘‘made under the law to 
redeem them that were under the law,” which he came to “ fulfil,” by 
being “ made a curse for us.” The law has not “given life ; but Christ, 
by hanging on the tree, endured its curse, ‘that the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles.” Though delivered from the economy of 
the original law, we are still under “the law of the Spirit of life.”’ In 


* «The Sacrifice of Christ ” (C. Williams), p. 136. 
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the light of Holy Scripture, it is in itself a noble thing ; and to make 
the method legal in the sense of thorough respect for law is to attribute 
to that work a moral excellence and anhonour. ‘To disparage the legal 
aspect of the method is to disparage forgiveness, which is exemption 
from legal punishment, and which the Psalmist and the great Apostle 
rejoiced in asa wondrous gift of God. It is surely time these a@ 
captandum attempts to discredit vicarious sin-bearing as only dry 
unprofitable legalism should cease (Rom. iv. 6—8 ; Gal. iv. 4—5, iil, 
13—4; Rom. vill. 2). 

Looking fairly at the several theories advocated, they might be more 
correctly distinguished into those which are legal azd moral, and those 
which are moral ov/y, or into the juridical avd educative, and the mere/y 
educative ; or again into those whose moral appeals and overtures to 
man have a basis in the satisfaction of violated law, and those which 
have not. Both classes profess to put before man motives to reformation 
and peace with God, but it is peculiar to the former that their moral 
suasion finds access to and power over the guilty in consideration of 
Christ’s having met the claims of the law in the sinner’s stead, 
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1, THE MARTURIAL THEORY. 


FiInDING that no creed would bear the light of Scripture which did 
not contemplate the death of Christ as in some important sense the 
foundation of man’s salvation, many, more especially of the Unitarian 
persuasion, have taught that His saving relation to men is chiefly 
that of a great martyr prophet, first disclosing religious truth, and 
then attesting it by His voluntary surrender of Himself to die on its 
account; thus proving His sincerity, and predisposing candid minds to 
accept His moral and spiritual teaching with grateful obedience. By 
this means, it is said, they are drawn away from their sins to serve the 
living God. 

Unquestionably Christ confirmed His doctrine by His death, and by 
that means exerted a moral influence upon the minds of men. The 
question, however, is whether His prophecy, attested by His marturial 
death, was the chief factor in His saving work, or was merely auxiliary 
to some far higher bearings of His death. 

Compared with some other theories this has the advantage of greater 
simplicity, and perspicuity. It is naked moral suasion, whereas they are 
the same encumbered with various appendages, which, to a superficial 
observer, may give them the appearance of an objective atonement. 


(1.) But this theory flies wide of the mark as it makes no attempt to 
find a Godward bearing in the atoning office of the Saviour. In its 
light, the sole tendency of His work is to affect man. So far as the 
removal of guilt is concerned, it sees no ground of pardon necessary 
besides the will of God to forgive, and the readiness of man to be 
forgiven. At root it is identical with the fiatic theory, ascribing to the 
mediation of Christ nothing more potent than the persuasive power of 
truth, backed by the martyrdom of the Great Teacher. 

It therefore amounts to nothing more than a species of education 
through the instrumentality of the gospel history of our Lord’s words, 
works, and sufferings. Whatever moral influence can be exerted by the 
divinest teaching, illustrated by the purest example, and confirmed by 
constancy therein, even unto death, is freely attributed to Jesus the Lord. 


(25)) But, in the light of Scripture, atoning virtue of a very different 
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kind certainly attaches to His death, and such as belongs to Him alone. 
To be wounded for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, to have 
on Him the chastisement of our peace, to bear our iniquity, to redeem 
us by His blood, to bear away the world’s sin as the Lamb of God, to 
bear our sins in His own body, to offer Himself without spot unto God, 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, to wash us from our sins in 
His own blood, to be made sin for us, to suffer the just for the unjust, to 
give His life a ransom for all, to justify us by His blood, to reconcile to 

10d by His death, to be the propitiation for our sins, and to give His flesh 
for the life of the world, disclose a meaning far broader and deeper than 
the utmost virtue of moral education. Such language applied to the 
influence of even the highest conceivable order of moral training were 
a clumsy attempt to clothe the idea of persuasion in the language of 
expiation. Ifthe Inspirer of holy men of old meant nothing more than — 
this, the selection of terms was most unhappy, and may well tax the 
ingenuity of humanitarianism to contract their significance to the dimen- 
sions of its meagre creed. Never could the influence of the most 
perfect martyrdom entitle it to the properties ascribed to the sufferings 
of Christ. 

If this were the true doctrine, the death, being but confirmatory of, 
and secondary to, the teaching and life of Christ, the salvation of men 
ought to be traced mainly to the latter, and only to the former in a very 
subordinate sense. ‘The martyr’s death is but the seal of his sincere 
belief of what he asserted and practised during his previous life ; conse- 
quently the moral power of the death would be nothing without the 
life. If then Jesus died only as a martyr, the use of His death consisted 
not in its inherent virtue, but in its enhancing the influence of the doc- 
trine He taught, and the deeds He performed during His life, in which 
the principal virtue consisted. Turning, however, to the Scriptures, it is 
seen that salvation is traced much less to His antecedent teaching and 
example than to His sufferings and death. ‘“ While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us; much more being justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through Him.” “The Son of Man must be lifted up 
(crucified) that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” ‘Who gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity.” These are a few out of many passages which exhibit the 
close connection between our salvation and the offering up of Christ 
unto death (Rom. v. 8—g ; John iu. 14—5 ; Titus il, 14). 


(3.) The wisdom of God, and the tenor of Scripture lead us to 
suppose the death of the Redeemer, or some equally extraordinary course 
was necessary to the salvation of men; not only for the fulfilment of 
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prophecy, but from the necessities out of which the whole plan and its 
predictions arose. Had it not been necessary to the end in view, we 
can hardly conceive that the All-wise God would have appointed so 
extreme a humiliation. The cup was drank because, if the object was 
to be attained, it was not possible it should pass from Him. Hence 
the necessity for bloodshedding, without which there was no remission, 
was founded more deeply than in the requirements of Mosaic patterns, 
namely, in the impossibility of salvation without it. To say Christ died 
because the typical animals died rather than that they died because He 
was to die, would be a puerile inversion of the truth, an attempt to make 
the shadow rule the substance, the picture the reality. 

If the Messiah “must needs have suffered and risen again from the 
dead ;” if He “ ought” “to have suffered these things, and to enter into - 
his glory ;’ if “‘thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from the 
dead,” there must have been a necessity in the nature of the task He 
undertook, as well for the suffering as for the resurrection and the glory. 
Nothing less does Christ teach, when by an apt illustration He shows 
that the death of the grain of wheat is not more necessary to its bearing 
fruit, than was His death to the success of the life-giving work into 
which He had entered (Acts xvil. 3; Luke xxiv. 26—46; John 
Xll. 24). 

The sufferings of Christ were a necessary part of the plan. We are 
not competent to say that very plan, and no other, was absolutely 
necessary to the salvation of man; but we may safely affirm that we 
are utterly unable to conceive or imagine any other against which there 
does not lie some fatal objection. And this is what is commonly 
intended by those who speak of its necessity. 

But on the marturial hypothesis, notwithstanding their importance, 
His fatal sufferings fell far below the rank of a necessity. They might 
have been dispensed with. All they taught might have been, and to 
some extent, were impressed upon men’s minds by other means. Men 
might have read the same lessons of love and duty under other equally 
portentous confirmations. As the message of Moses or Elijah produced 
its deep impression by means of accompaniments other than the murder 
of the messenger, so might the message of the Great Teacher. Of 
several methods of accrediting His doctrine martyrdom might be the 
most desirable ; yet for all that, it was not indispensable. 

Can a theory in which the sufferings of Christ amount only to an 
unnecessary though valuable expedient, be one with the Scriptural doctrine 
wherein they were a s7me gua non ? : 


(4.) Holding in abeyance the incompetency of all moral motives to 
O 
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deliver from the condemnation of sin, their power to make the moral 
corruption of human nature sound is questionable. Whether we assume 
the total depravity of man’s nature, or take its actual sinfulness as witnessed 
in the facts of daily experience and conduct, it appears far too deep to 
be cured by any amount of the most just and reasonable moral suasion, 
minus that amazingly powerful motive which arises from the transcendent 
love of God, which gave His infinitely beloved Son to bear our curse, in 
order that we might be frankly forgiven. 


(5.) The martyrdom of Christ affords no explanation of the extraor- 
dinary defth of suffering evinced by Him in His last hours. Viewed 
only as that of a martyr His fortitude is surpassed by that of Paul, 
Stephen, Polycarp, Latimer, Ridley, and many others of their noble army. 
Was ever Christian martyr so straitened until his baptism of death was 
accomplished? Was any ever so ‘exceeding sorrowful?” Did any 
ever drink such a cup, sweat such drops of blood, or feel such agony as 
He on nearing the final crisis? Was any heart everso broken under the 
mysterious sense of being forsaken of God? Unless Christ be esteemed 
one of the most craven men that ever sealed their testimony with their 
blood, His unparalleled and unfathomable suffering must be attributed 
to an unparalleled position in relation to the world’s overwhelming 
guilt. 


(6.) There is good reason for regarding the saving work of Christ as 
wnigue. It is the sole foundation. His is the only name under heaven . 
by which we can be saved. He is the ‘ove Mediator,” who gave Him- 
self a ransom for all. His is the one sacrifice for sins. ‘To him gave 
all the prophets witness that through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receive remission of sins” (Acts x. 43). How so, if He was 
but a martyr? Did He teach? Did He reveal the highest class of 
truths? Did He exemplify them in Hisdeeds ? Did He persuade men 
to holiness? So, too, did the Apostles. Did He increase the benefi-» 
cent influence of His doctrine by dying to attest it? So did Stephen 
and James. Where, then, was the difference of function and use? 
On the marturial hypothesis it was not in kind, but degree. It is, 
therefore, incumbent upon us to believe that a martyr’s is far below 
His true position. 


(7.) Another of the plainest characteristics of the atonement to 
which reference may be repeated is the wnzversality of its effect upon the 
human family. God gave His Son because He ‘so loved the wor/d.” 
He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. He gave Himself 
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a ransom for a. He died for all. God was in Christ reconciling 
_ the wor/d unto Himself. By the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon a// men unto justification of life. He tasted death for every 
man; He taketh away the sin of the woréd, and is the Saviour of a//_ 
men, especially of them that believe. 

It is needless here to inquire into the extent to which salvation takes 
effect on every man. Suffice it to say all men are considerably affected 
by His work, as they could not possibly be by His martyrdom. 

The effect of moral teaching by precept and example, even unto 
death, is limited to those who apprehend it. From the nature of 
such influence, it can save none but those to whom the teaching is 
presented. 

It follows that Christ as a martyr could not be the Saviour of the 
many generations of men that preceded Him, or the millions of His 
contemporaries to whom His person, work, and doctrine were quite 
unknown; or the millions that have lived and died during the last 
eighteen centuries in utter ignorance of His Gospel; or the future 
generations that shall be born to a similar heritage of ignorance. No 
theory can accord with the truth unless it suppose that in some way the 
benefit of His redemption extended actually or provisionally to every 
man, from the first made to the latest born. 

But as the influence of Christ’s martyrdom could not reach beyond 
those who had personal knowledge of the event, and of its significance, 
it is obvious that the theory of which martyrdom is the pith is utterly 
insufficient, and therefore incredible. 

The strength of this argument is brought into bolder relief by the 
feebleness of the following answer from Dr. Priestley :—‘“ The sufferings 
and death of the Redeemer . . . bore the nature, and answer the 
ends of an atonement or propitiation for the sins of the whole world ; 
that is, it doth freely ascertain to men a perfect pardon of all their 
iniquities, and their restoration to the divine favour, in case they do 
indeed comply with the terms of the Redeemer’s covenant, and there- 
fore is designed and adapted @o reconcile sinners unto God.”* Whether 
“the nature” and “ends” of the atonement be to ascertain, that is 
make certainly known to men the pardonableness of their sins, may be 
settled by comparing the idea with the Scriptures, which declare, 
“The’ Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” ‘He is 
the propitiation for our szs,” “bare our sens,” “taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 


* Theol. Repos. 
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If its nature was to make known, the atonement was made 70 maz, 
who was to be enlightened ; but in fact it was made to God, to whom 
the Atoner ‘offered Himself” “to purge our conscience from dead 
works.” Nor could this cramped notion of propitiation, if allowed, 
answer to the universality of its effect; for hitherto only a fraction of 
the human race has been ascertained by the Gospel of the pardonable- 


ness of sin. 
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2, THE MANIFESTATION THEORY. 


THE Unitarian interpretations of Scripture language on the sufferings: 
of Christ have appeared to some opponents of expiation so lame and 
disproportionate, that they have done their utmost to discover some 
theory which might account for the extraordinary facts and explain 
the copious doctrine of the Word of God without including substi- 
tution. The Scriptural atonement is so unique, and so obviously 
transcends the importance of martyrdom, that many moral theorists have 
felt obliged to accord it at least the semblance of some far greater objec- 
tive value. 

One of the most plausible aspects of the non-legal method is that which 
virtually resolves the objective atonement into a manifestation of the truth 
to man on the subjects of God and sin. While denying that Christ 
endured the punishment of our sin, or removed any juridical bar to our 
pardon and purification, it represents the facts of the Saviour’s humilia- 
tion as so displaying the attitude of God towards men, more especially 
His loving readiness to receive them back to favour, and His hatred of 
sin, from which He wants to separate them, that it may well impress and 
win the sinner, inducing in him a deep abhorrence of sin and confidence 
in the mercy of God towards whom his reciprocal love is thus awakened. 

Some advocates of this view trouble themselves very little about the 
question of pardon, almost treating it asa small after-result of purification, 
or as if guilt for past sins sank of itself naturally into nothing on the 
cessation of sinfulness. One of its boldest and most ingenious ex- 
ponents, Dr. John Young, says, ‘‘ God touches the deadly disease at its 
foul source and heals it.” ‘‘ Trusting simply in this (the universal revela- 
tion given to the whole world in common—of the forgiving mercy of the 


7 é holy God) he (the old Israelite like the present penitent) was at peace, 


~ Sin 


reconciled-and restored, pardoned and saved, not on the ground of any 
sacrifice or expiation, but in the mere pure, free mercy of the Most 
High.” “It is Heaven’s simple, glorious, unencumbered plan,—forgive- 
ness, the pure free gift of God’s grace. ‘I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions,’ on the ground of sacrifice, of adequate atonement 
‘and satisfaction? No, ‘for mine own sake, and will not remember thy 
in”” ‘The voice of love is omnipotent. Incarnate, crucified, love 
overmasters sin in the flesh, condemns it, kills it outright. The fina] 
stroke of this divine weapon is mortal, and the final victory, though won 
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by slow degrees, is infallibly certain.” ‘‘ There is a power streaming from 
the cross into the soul, which is ever washing it afresh ; bidding away the 
darkness ; cleansing out the evil; renewing the holy fellowship; and 
restoring us to God. . . . It is symbolised in the cross—Love, the 
love of God, is the spiritual antidote to human sin, but not love alone, 
not even God’s love, simply as such, but self-sacrificing love, incarnate, 
crucified love,—love which has wept over men, which has bled and died 
formen . . . virtue goes forth from it to beget in us a wonderful 
abhorrence of evil, and a wonderful longing for purity, and to renew the 
defiled soul to humble, loving obedience.” ‘‘ The infinite Father, in 
boundless pity, looked down on his undutiful children, and yearned to 
rescue them by regaining their hearts, and drawing them back to allegiance 
and to peace. With God-like mercy, He unveiled all which was possible 
of divine purity, and truth, and beauty, and sweetness, and lovingness, 
and compassion.”* 

The same thought is put with less distinctness by Dr. J. M. Camp- 
bell. ‘We see the Father when we see the Son, not merely because 
of identity of will and character in the Father and the Son, but because 
a father as such is known only in his relation to a son.” “God 
provides the atonement, then forgiveness must precede atonement; and 
the atonement must be the form of the manifestation of the forgiving love of 
God.” “Tt is that God is contemplated as manifesting clemency and 
goodness ata great cost . . . that gives the atonement its great power 
over the heart of man.” ‘ This witness-bearing for the Father (ae, 
condemning sin) was a part of the self-sacrifice of Christ.” The latter 
(the divine feelings in relation to sin) made visible to us in Christ’s 
suffering flesh, ‘‘alone can purify, because the latter alone perfectly 
reveals, and in revealing, vindicates the name and character of God, 
condemning us in our own eyes, and laying us prostrate because we 
have sinned against such a God.” ‘Fatherliness in God, originating 
our salvation : the Son of God accomplishing that salvation by the reve- 
lation of the Father.” t 

Dr. Bushnell says the uplifted Christ will be the true regeneration of 
souls, not by action upon them, but dy what He ts to sight.” 


(1.) It is damaging to this theory that it reduces the atoning work 
of Christ to a mere process of education or moral suasion. In it, the use 
of the sufferings of Christ is to impress certain truths on the mind of 


* “The Life and Light of Men,” pp. 101, 270, 279, 74, 76, 77, 312. 
+ ‘‘ Nature of the Atonement,” pp. x1, 16, 21, 112, 122, 296, 298, 303. 
ft The Vic. Sac., p. 130, 
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the sinner. It more or less admits that man was sunk in sin, guilt, and 
misery ; and that the work of Christ was to deliver him therefrom. 
God does not act upon his heart by direct natural power, but by showing 
His great love to him and his abhorrence of sin; for which exhibition 
the sufferings of Christ are the means. Those sufferings contain no 
virtue, potency, or property calculated to save man. They only point 
him to a sin-hating, man-loving God, the sight of whom effects his salva- 
tion. ‘They removed no obstacle in moral government to his pardon, 
laid no foundation on which pardon might be vouchsafed, supplied no 
element in consideration of which God might cancel guilt ; they were 
not, in any sense or degree, the procuring cause of either forgiveness or 
purity. They were only the revelation of the real cause in the character 
of God. Their method of showing the mind of God was practical and 
illustrative rather than verbal; but they were nevertheless merely in. 
structive or persuasive. 

They manifested not simply God’s love in the abstract; but “self- 
sacrificing love, incarnate, crucified love;” still, whatever sort of love, 
their only function was to manéfest it, to make it known, and impress it 
on the mental vision of the sinner. They were but the medium of 
imparting knowledge. Their manifestation might be far more clear and 
impressive than any other; and yet they were in themselves nothing more 
than a manifestation. 

In the true doctrine the sufferings of Christ with their powerful bearing 
on the relations of God to man are the subject matter of the Christian 
revelation, ‘The Gospel proclaims them as among the leading facts on 
which salvation is built. But in this theory they, like the verbal message, 
are only an indication of some foundation distinct and separate from 
themselves. The good news of the sufferings of Christ is only the verbal 
manifestation of a practical manifestation of the divine mind. 

The defect in this method is not in its being an educative manifesta- 
tion of God (for the atonement reveals His attributes and attitude 
towards man with transcendent clearness and fulness) ; but in its being 
only or primarily educative. ‘Truly understood, the death of Christ is a 
grand revelation of God, decause it is something else—a divinely-estab- 
lished basis of free salvation. ‘‘The truth shall make you free,” not 
merely because it zs truth; for there are many truths which would not 
make the sinner free ; but because wat the truth reveals is fitted to 
effect his freedom. The Gospel is good news for men, not simply 
because it is true (else it were equally a Gospel to devils who gain 
acquaintance with it); but because it presents the provision of grace for 
man in Christ. Can this mere process of moral enlightenment be all 
that is meant by that humiliation which the Scriptures present as the great 


‘ 
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sacrifice—the sin-bearing—the ransom—the redemption through His 
blood? Are we reconciled by the death of His Son (Rom. v. 10) only 
as that death shows us some ground or cause of reconciliation extraneous 
to itself? When peradventure fora good man some one dares to die 
(Rom. v. 7), does Paul mean that the benefactor only manzfests some 
disposition or truth to the object of his kindness? ‘The apostle’s words 
imply that such voluntary death is not merely intended to communicate 
the knowledge of some boon ; but is z¢se/f in some way a valuable boon 
to the good man. Consequently, the death of Christ to which this is 
analogous, must be far more than a revelation of some cause of salvation 
outside itself. It is ztseJf the cause. Therefore the theory which 
resolves the sufferings of the incarnate Son of God into a mere manifesta- — 
tion, falls immeasurably short of the atonement taught in Holy Scripture. 


(2.) A fatal defect in this theory is that by zenoring the judicial 
relations of sin, it sets forth an atonement which ts impotent to deliver from 
guilt. Sometimes its advocates say every sin necessarily and immediately 
receives its full punishment in the suffering of the sinner, which, if true, 
would render pardon needless. But this assertion is so palpably at 
-variance with the facts of the present life, that it may be safely dismissed 
as rash and baseless. In many wrong-doers suffering bears no proportion 
to sin ; and often the lot of the conscientious is a series of great priva- 
tions and sorrows, while his impious unprincipled neighbour seems able 
to gratify every desire and keep remorse in abeyance. And the 
Scriptures plainly imply the untruth of the assertion, when they declare 
that men shall receive at the future judgment for the deeds done in 
the body. 

Sometimes it is intimated that, on the soul’s giving up sin, the guilt 
of past sins naturally falls out of reckoning, or is formally forgiven 
without any ground except the absolute will of God, which is again the 
already refuted principle of pardon by mere prerogative. At any rate 
the sufferings of Christ according to this theory furnish no ground for 
changing the judicial relation of the sinner. It makes no attempt to 
meet the claims of moral government. Nor can it supply this serious 
lack by its eloquent laudations of love and denunciations of sin. 

That the divine plan was intended to deal with the judicial aspect of 
man’s case is evident from the inspired testimony that the atoning work 
of Christ was to save us from the penalties of future wrath, from the 
curse of the law, and from condemnation ; and it sought to make the 
remission of sins righteous.* 


* 1 Thess, i, 10, v.9—I0; Rom, v. 9; Gal. iii. ; John iii. 13—7 ; Rom. iii, 25. 
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Dr. J. Young’s favourite axiom seems to be “ remdve the cause, and the 
effect will cease ;” which as applied by him means, cleanse the heart from 
sinful impurity, and condemnation and punishment will cease. The 
fallacy lies in tacitly confounding the effect of a past with the effect of a 
present cause. Present purity secured, no penal effects will flow from 
ez, but the effects of a previows sin may remain. Remove the cause of 
disease in a city by cleansing its water supply, and the water will cease 
to produce disease ; but that will not undo the disease and death already 
produced. Likewise, stop the commission of sin, and the cause of guilt 
is removed ; but that will not undo the guilt of former sins. A cause 
must be congruous with its effect.. But manifestation of divine pity to 
man and hatred to sin, even if it could remove inward impurity, has no 
aptitude to cancel penal obligation to law. 


(3.) To pursue the last objection more into detail, observe that the 
Scriptures give special prominence to the forgiveness of sins, as the 
immediate object of’ the atonement towards man, and the preparation 
for purity and love in his heart; but this theory excludes, subordinates, 
or defers that object. 

In the New Testament, forgiveness is set forth, not simply as a great 
vital element of salvation, but as the first object of desire to a penitent 
soul, and the first which the Gospel offers him. ‘The repentance which 
the Baptist preached was “for the remission of sins.” ‘To have ‘‘never 
forgiveness” means “eternal damnation.” Hence the extreme desirability 
of salvation. Zacharias prophesied the “ knowledge of salvation 
by the remission of their sins.”. The prophecy of Isaiah which Christ 
applied to Himself represents His saving work in the aspect of healing 
the broken-hearted, deliverance from captivity, and sight to the blind. 
Peter’s promise to the cry of the awakened was that, on repentance and 
baptism in the name of Christ, they should receive ‘remission of sins.” 
As “(a Prince and a Saviour,” Christ bestows ‘repentance . . . and 
remission of sins.” The immediate benefit of believing in Christ 
according to the testimony of the prophets is to “ receive remission of 
sins,” and through Him the apostles preached ‘‘the forgiveness of sins.” * 
From these Scriptures we gather that forgiveness is placed at the fore-front 
of the awakened sinner’s needs, and heaven’s merciful overtures to him. 

It is equally clear that the sufferings of Christ had the same blessing for 
their immediate object, the sacrifice being employed as the efficacious 
means for the attainment of that end. It is difficult to conceive a plainer 
statement of this causal connection between His death and man’s for- 


* Mark iii, 29; Luke i.77, iv. i8—9; Acts ii. 38, v. 31, X. 43, Xill. 38. 
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giveness than is contained in the institution of the symbol of His blood, 
in which he declares that “‘remission of sins” is the boon for which His. 
“blood of the New Testament ” was shed. The risen Saviour speaks of 
His death and resurrection as opening the way to preach repentance and 
remission of sins among all nations.” Thus it is written, ‘‘And thus it 
behoved the Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day; and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations.” Equally close is the connection 
in the affirmation of St. Paul: “in, whom we have redemption 
through his blood.” What kind of redemption? ‘The forgiveness 
of sins.” This is confirmed by the strong language of the Hebrew 
Epistle, “without shedding of blood is no remission,” and ‘ where 
remission of these (sins and iniquities) is, there is no more offering for 
sin.”* The direct relation of cause ny effect between His death and 
our forgiveness is plain. 

If these passages left any doubt, it aot be dissipated by the emphatic 
statement that the object of the propitiation through faith in His blood 
was “to declare his righteousness for the remission (zdpeow) of sins that 
are past” (Rom. ii. 25). It is surprising that, in face of these explicit 
statements, forgiveness should have been placed in the background, or 
dropped out of sight in order to occupy the vision solely with the process 
of restoring the character of man to the image of God. ‘This strange 
treatment seems unaccountable, except on the ground of the non-adapta- 
tion of any mere manifestation of truth to dispose of guilt. A theory 
impelled to such resorts can have but slender claim to credibility. 7 

Dr. Campbell’s idea ‘of a peace by the cross, “ frst spiritual, and hen, 
as a consequence, legal,” as if spiritual purity were the direct, and pardon 
the. indirect and secondary effect of our Lord’s death, has to face the 
eager feeling of awakened anxious hearts, ‘our first need is pardon, as a 
discharge from the sentence upon us.”} His defence is, “If an atone- 
ment be adequate morally and spiritually, it will of necessity be legally 
Hi ia . « « Weare not’under the law, but under grace. , 


* Matt. xxvi. 28 ; Luke xxiv. “etal Eph. i. 7; Heb. ix. 22, x. 18. 


+ The notion enter tained by Dr. J. Young and others, that every sin is immediately, 
inevitably, and fully punished, would, if true, render all pardon impossible, inasmuch 
as there would be nothing to pardon, Yet at other times he seems to speak as if 
there were such a thing as pardon. e.g., ‘‘In divine redemption sin is not forgiven 
merely, but is . . . killed in the soul.” ‘‘He loves you, and only waits to 
forgive and welcome you.”—“ Life and Light of Men,” p. 140. 

The notion of Dr. Campbell that ‘‘ forgiveness must precede the atonement ; and 
the atonement must be the form of the manifestation of the forgiving love of God,” is 
directly opposed to the express design of Christ to bring about forgiveness by the atone- 
ment. 


t ‘‘ Nature of the Atonement,” pp. 179—180, 
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Let us receive the righteousness of God in Christ, and de the righteousness 
of God in Him ; let us be reconciled to God, and we shall find all questions 
as to an exposure to the wrath of God to have been fully taken into 
account in that divine counsel which we have welcomed.” 

Evidently Dr. Campbell is hampered by the question of legal guilt, and 
knows not how to connect remission with the blood of the Lamb, as its 
cause. In the Scriptures, deliverance from the condemnation of the law 
is the first great object of the Saviour’s bloodshedding, and is necessary 
in order to holiness of heart. “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ” 
(t John i. 9). But in this teaching of Dr. Campbell the order is reversed, 
pardon is the fruit of moral purity, and has only a mediate, remote, and 
incidental relation to the passion and death of the Redeemer. 

The truth is that any plan whose efficiency to save depends entirely, 
or chiefly, upon the motive power of ethical truth to ameliorate the soul, 
is, from its very nature, necessarily incapable of dealing with guilt, or con- 
ferring remission of sins; and therefore it is no marvel that between it 
and the doctrine of Scripture there is no concord. 


(4.) This theory further overlooks the Aevza? character of man’s 
depravity ; that is to say, the abiding subjective unsoundness of the 
sinner’s state is z¢self penalty, and must be dealt with as such ere it can 
be done away. If it be not penal, it ought not to be imposed ; if it is a 
penalty completely endured, it ought not to be continued. ‘The fact that 
all men continue to be subjected to it can only be explained by the desert 
of sin. Death is the punishment of sin. Whatever of death there may 
be in the deprivation and depravation brought about by sin, though it be 
spiritual death, is punitive—a part of the sentence incurred by and pro- 
nounced on sin.* To this position no fair exception can be taken by | 
the school of Dr. Young, who insists on the half-truth that “sin is death,” 
which makes sin the penalty of sin. 

With the penal character of depravity agrees the judicial obduracy and 
blitidness attributed to persistently wicked men, such as Pharoah, whose 
heart was retributively hardened for his impiety and cruelty, the heathen 
of whose abominations it is written, ‘‘ For this cause God gave them up 
unto vile affections” (¢.¢., a2 mind repellent of ameliorative influences) and 
_ “gave them over to a reprobate mind,” and the Jews who resisted the 


* “Scripture knows ofa spiritual death (1 John iu. xiv.; Matt. viii. 22 ; Luke xv. 
24; Eph. ii. 1—5, v. 14; Apoc. iii, 1), . . + Spiritual death is the natural 
condition of punishment in this life, wherein every man apart from grace finds himself, 
and it:is thus a consequence of the primal sin,”—Delitzsch, Bib, Psychology, p. 152. 
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evidential force of our Saviour’s miracles, of whom He said, “ He hath 
blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts.”* 

Were depravity merely a disease, it might be contended with some 
show of reason that truth could heal it, though still it would not be clear 
how it could transmute a sinful into a holy bias. But being also a 
penalty, depravity has relation to law and judgment; and any method 
of removing it, to be effectual, must also have the same relation. The 
chain of bondage to be taken away was not only man’s incapability of 
virtue; but the punitive character of the incapability. Therefore it 
was requited not simply to cure a moral disease: but to remit a moral 
obligation—not merely to take away the moral impotency ; but to justify 
the step—to effect the change in a way consistent with the requirements 
of justice as well as the dispositions of benevolence. Since it would 
reverse a judicial relation as well as a moral state, the method must 
needs be judicially right, and pay due regard to judicial claims. 

But the method in question treats the evil as a disease only, and 
forgets that it can only be removed by means suited to its penal quality. 
So far as the evil is of this nature, its cancellation must comport with 
its relation to judgment ; for annulment of the punishment is tantamount 
to annulment of the guilt. The justice which imposes the evil must be 
consulted in its abrogation or abridgement. But the theory before us 
repudiates all judicial claims, and rests the effect on the display of love, 
except where Christ’s indignant condemnation of sin is added as 
satisfying the needs of justice. ‘That addition, however, would be but 
the faintest shadow of the substance, seeing that the strongest possible 
evidence of the hatefulness of sin has nothing whatever in its nature 
calculated to make amends for sin. 

(5.) Another grave defect of the theory is that, if its manifestation 
were competent to the end, it would still be wsnecessary and at most 
could only share the credit of atoning power with other forms of mani- 
festation. If men are saved by it, they might, for aught it contains, 
have been saved without it, though perhaps not so easily. The truths 
it reveals are more or less revealed by other means, such as the lessons 
of providence, the dictates of conscience, the miracles of prophets and 
apostles, the symbols of the older dispensations, and the written Word 
declaring them explicitly, and enforcing them by description, command- 
ment, warning, rebuke, invitation, promise, and every style of address 


* Rom. i, 26—8; John xii. 40; see Ps. Ixxxi.12 ; Acts vii. 42 ; 2 Thess. ii. 11—12; 
Ezek. xiv. 9—10. Whether the blinding and hardening were active or permissive on 


the part of God does not affect the retributive character of the treatment. 
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adapted to convince the reader of the true character of God, and His 
disposition towards man and sin. 

Allowing that the work of Christ makes the disclosure more clear and 
full than do the words of the seers, the difference is only in degree not in 
kind. And in the same proportion the atoning influence must be 
ascribed to them. But the lesser light might be sufficient to impress 
some minds with these saving truths; in which case the greater light, 
however expedient, might have been dispensed with. 

It thus appears that the illustration of divine love and righteousness 
by means of our Lord’s death might have been omitted from the 
redeeming plan, and the kindred forms of revelation made much more 
vivid, so as to present the same truths in all their present fulness. But 
if so, the emphatic teachings of Scripture on the vital importance of the 
atonement are exaggerations. If the sufferings of Christ were the atone- 
ment because they showed forth the love and righteousness of God, so 
for the same reason, was the function of the prophet when he wrote 
“The Lord God merciful and gracious . . . and that will by no 
means clear the guilty.” So, too, were the agency of the Spirit, and the 
action of the apostles in writing “God is love” and “he that committeth 
sin is of the devil” (Exod. xxxiv. 6—7, 1 John iv. 16, il. 8). If the 
Son is the Redeemer because the saving truth is revealed by His sufferings, 
why not call the Holy Ghost the Redeemer since the very same truth is 
revealed by His inspiration ? 

Moreover when the sufferings of Christ are reduced to a practical way 
of teaching, they become nothing better than symbols or scenic represen- 
tations of the truth. In fact, some friends of this theory have designated 
the atonement a “sacrament.” But in that view its relation to the 
antecedent types and subsequent Lord’s Suppet, is seriously lowered ; 
for then the difference is not in its possessing inherent ‘efficacy while 
they did not; but in that the atonement possessed it in a higher degree. 
Then, too, offerings typical of our Lord’s sacrifice were but symbols of 
a higher symbol, and the eucharist only a sign of a still greater sign ; yet 
each, according to the extent of its representing the divine character, 
was an atonement for sin. \ 

Such logical consequences of the theory might well constrain its 
adherents to abandon it for one, which, as a procuring cause as well as 
a revelation, can lay exclusive claim to the virtue which redeemed the 
world, and to be that so/e foundation which God has laid in Zion. 


(6.) The method under discussion is not only powerless to deal with 
guilt, but doubtful as a manifestation of the perfection of God. If on 
seeing a brother fall into the fire a man’s natural affection led him to do 
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the same ; or if, finding his brother in prison, he should seek to be 
incarcerated also, unless such voluntary suffering should seem to have a 
tendency to release or benefit the first sufferer, its benevolence would 
be justly deemed worthless or irrational. The self-devoted brother 
would bécome needlessly an object of pity, but not a model for imita- 
tion. Were he to leap into the sea to rescue another’s life his love 
could be appreciated; but to drown or half-drown himself merely to 
show his attachment to the perishing would be reprehensible folly. 

Yet some such love is ascribed by this theory to Christ, who, according 
to it, knew His sufferings could have no force to redeem except as 
demonstrating the regard of Himself and the Godhead, for the lost 
sinner. Had the necessity of the case behoved Him to suffer either 
vicariously or in any other way, in order to deliver man from evil, the 
love and wisdom of His conduct had commended itself to our admira- 
tion and faith. But to the idea that He flung Himself needlessly into 
the whirlpool from sympathetic impulse, for no object beyond demon- 
strating His compassion to the perishing, or His hatred of sin, repels 
approval by its lack of adaptation to save, and of a wise and worthy 
motive. How can we accept a method of redemption which magnifies 
the love of God at the cost of His wisdom ?* 

Benevolent suffering is not se/fevident as such. We learn its motive 
from its avowed or apparent aim and tendency to benefit another. The 
suffering requires interpretation by something distinct from itself. Hence 
the sufferings of Christ aoe would be no revelation of His love. The 
beholders need to be /o/d it is prompted by benevolence, or else its 
design to benefit others must appear in its practical bearing. Tf the 
former, then the revelation, with whatever atoning virtue may attach to 
the. manifestation, is distinct from and extraneous to those sufferings ; 
and even then we should remain destitute of any vatconale of them in 
our inability to perceive their adaptation to accomplish the end. As to 
the latter, the evidence of love in its practical tendency is the element 
most certainly wanting in the theory of manifestation. For apart from 
any statement of its design those sufferings could never be their own 
witness of a saving tendency or motive. On the supposition that they 
were endured in the stead of man, to bear his punishment, to remove 
the judicial obstruction to his restoration, or in any way necessary in 


* Would that all Dr. Campbell’s remarks were as sound as the following :— 
**love cannot be conceived of as doing anything gratuitously, merely to show its 
own depth, for which thing there was no call in the circumstances of the case viewed 
in themselves. A man may love another so as to be willing to die for him ; but he 
will not actually lay down his life merely to show his love, and without there being 
anything to render his doing so necessary in order to save the life for which he yields 
up his own.”’—‘‘ Nature of the Atonement,” p, 22. 
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order to his release, we can admire and adore the stupendous goodness 
which undertook the task; but all this is denied by the theory under 
review, leaving us no evidence of the benevolent motive, except the 
external zpse dixit that somehow He chose to suffer because He loved us. 


(7.) It is equally difficult to appreciate the tendency of this scheme 
to impress men with a sense of ¢he evil of sin. If He suffered because 
sin could not go unpunished, the disposition of God to save the sinner 
notwithstanding, it is easy to see how dreadful an evil sin must be in the 
sight of God. But if it could be overlooked, and allowed to pass with 
comparative impunity ; if the sin against which death had been solemnly 
threatened could be winked at, and its penalty ignored by the Sovereign 
Judge Himself, then, quite apart from the question of consistency in His 
action, the natural inference of the sinner would be, that sin, measured 
by its evil consequences, could not be very evil after all; Whatever idea 
of sin’s heinousness might be suggested by the grief, abhorrence, and 
indignation of Christ at the sight of it, would be greatly neutralised by 
the concomitant knowledge that the jealous God had publicly treated 
His own penal sanction as a dead letter. 

But mental pain, such as a holy being might feel at the sight of sin, 
was not all which Christ felt. ‘The things “it behoved the Christ to 
suffer” included His physical sufferings and death; not as accidents of 
His mental pain, but as necessary to achieve ‘‘ repentance and remission 
of sins” for men (Luke xxiv. 26—46). “To have suffered these things ” 
belonged to the obligations of the office he had voluntarily undertaken, 
and was necessary ere He could enter into His glory. The revulsion of 
His pure nature at the appearance of sin does not account for all His 
sufferings in relation to it. There must have been some further and 
closer relation to sin in His wounding, and bruising, and stripes, and 
pain, and shame, and dissolution ; which does not appear until we see 
the curse of sin so great as to prevent our escape unless He were “ made 
a curse for us.” 

In the view of the apostle, the exceeding sinfulness of sin was 
developed “ by the commandment” (Rom. vii. 13). Sin worked death 
by the law—aincurred death as the penalty of the law—and thus was he 
impressed with the exceeding evil of sin by the weight of its punish- 
ment. But the theory in question proposes to exclude this teaching of 
the law by ignoring the penalty, and yet to furnish a better proof of the 
heinousness of sin; which is somewhat like proposing to help our 
vision by substituting darkness for light. 


(8), The theory before us assigns an inadequate cause for subjective 
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sanctification. This is to attack its very citadel, which there is reason to 

believe cannot withstand the assaults of truth. While the advocates 

of salvation by manifestation care little about removing penalties, they 

lay special stress on the efficacy of the revealed mind of -God to reverse 

the moral state of the sinful heart. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 

objection that, while the Scriptures trace the moral change to the 

efficacious sufferings of Christ, the advocates of this new Gospel ascribe 

it entirely to the sinner’s sight of God’s disposition and attitude towards | 
man and sin, leaving no virtue for the purpose in the work of Christ 

except as it makes the fact known. 

While they admit the fallen corrupt state of man, they do not generally 
suppose an almighty, gracious Spirit ready to co-operate with the human 
will in order to give effect to the moral motives presented ; and if they 
did, their scheme would not account for the gift of his presence. 

Given: a human soul, not only destitute of the gracious Spirit of 
Christ, and all strength and inclination to moral goodness, but under the 
bias of the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, and not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be (Rom. vill. 7); isthe revelation of 
God’s compassion and His hatred of sin, however clear and full, suffi- 
cient to induce that soul to incline, and to empower it to become holy ? 
How is the first impulse towards holiness to be taken by one altogether 
preferring sin? With no help but moral considerations, how is he to 
save himself? Against such odds mere moral motives, though the 
purest and noblest, are impotent. But when it is remembered what sort 
of a manifestation we have found the sufferings of Christ to be on this 
hypothesis, the thorough incompetence of the means to the end is 
glaring. 

Nor can a single instance be verified where a sinful heart has been 
thus rectified. For where fallen humanity may seem most susceptible 
of responding to the motives presented in the character of God, the 
preparedness is due to the gracious Spirit given to every man because 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, ee made a 
curse for us ” (Gal. ili, 13—4). 

Moreover, on learning God’s proposal that he should sin no more, 
man, even if disposed to comply, might naturally ask what about the 
impending penalties? How are they to be disposed of? ‘To tell him 
to ignore them as God does may well hamper him with a misgiving 
quite sufficient to paralyse his effort. The more we scrutinise this 
method of salvation, the more its real and efficient provision for man’s. 
recovery seems to diminish. 


(9.) In common with all ; moral power ” views, this theory is unable 
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to claim for its atonement the universal applicability which is needed by 
the condition of man, designed by the mercy of God, and proclaimed 
in the Scriptures of truth. Its persuasive influence can only affect those 
who come into personal acquaintance with it. A satisfaction to justice 
for the sins of the entire species might, in the moral government of God, 
to all men, be of immense advantage, even to those on whom the light 
of the Gospel never dawned. But if the power of the atonement is in 
the reforming influence of certain truths manifested to the human mind, 
it is obviously limited to the extent of the manifestation, and has no 
power or meaning to the millions beyond. 
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3. THE THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION. 


Aut the “moral power” theories, appear to have for their basis the 
notion of salvation by the influence of manifested truth on the mind ; 
but as if conscious of the sad deficiency of this foundation, other 
elements have been added to supply the lack. By this means the 
manifestation theory has been variously modified ; and chiefly by way of 
making Christ one in nature or interest with men. It remains to inquire 
if any of the supplementary ideas can bring to the general theory the 
essential qualities in which it has proved so signally wanting. 


(1.) JLncarnation. It has been held that by closely identifying the 
Son of God with sinful man both in species and interest, the union 
would make them participators in all that is excellent and intitable or 
communicable in Him. By His incarnation He became one with us, 
took upon Himself a share of our ills, and delivered us.* 

Is there anything in the incarnation to supply the fatal deficiency of — 
the manifestation process, or remove the objections already raised? 
Does it introduce any quality or power that can deliver the sinner from 
his guilt, or even make him inwardly pure? Has it any peculiar 
tendency to produce these effects, which would entitle it to be called “Ze 
atonement, or the efficacious factor therein? However much the 


* ««T have sought to realise the divine mind in Christ as perfect sonship towards God, 
and perfect brotherhood towards men, and doing so, the incarnation has appeared 
developing itself naturally and necessarily as the atonement.”—Dr. Campbell, ** Nature 
of Atonement,” p. xvii. Does not this mean that the incarnation is part of the 
atonement, z.e., of the manifestation ? 

The Rey. F. W. Robertson rests the atoning efficacy more nakedly on the brother- 
hood effected by the incarnation. ‘‘ By taking the manhood into God,” the Father 
“*reconciled the world unto Himself.” ‘‘ God created a Divine Humanity, and so, 
changing the relation between man and Himself, reconciled Himself to man.” “The 
aspect of humanity in Christ is a new creation : in Him human nature is re-created ; 
consequently, everyone is to be looked at now, not merely as a man, but as a brother 
in Christ.”—Expository Lectures, Ep. Cor., pp. 345, 17. 

In the eyes of Dr. Bushnell, the incarnation was in order that the Son of God might 
acquire. moral power over men, by His wise, pious, and moral conduct, ‘‘ won by 
cleeds and represented by facts.’”’ ‘‘ And this exactly is what we are to understand by 
the moral power of God in the Gospel of His Son. It is a new kind of power (more 
than ‘attribute power ’—the greatest and most sovereign power we know—which 
God undertakes to have by obtaining it under the human laws and methods (some- 
what as Washington or John Howard). Hence the incarnation.” —Vic. Sac., p. 141. 


Is this anything more than heightening by means of precept and example, the moral 
force of teaching ? 
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strength of the great sacrifice pre-supposes it as necessary to the value 
of the offering, there is nothing in the incarnation itself of an atoning 
nature. It has no inherent adaptation to remove guilt, or to be the 
ground of pardon, or to purify the corrupt heart ; and therefore it cannot 
invest the manifestation of truth with any quality or power sufficient to 
obtain remission of sins or transformation of character. 

If incarnation possessed any intrinsic or necessary virtue to save by its 
identifying Christ with our humanity, it must have been of a nature very 
different from the virtue of His dying ; and the frequency and emphasis 
with which the Scriptures speak of His death as the cause of salvation, 
must be strangely mistaken. According to this language He was 
incarnated, not because that itself would save ; but zz order that He 
might become capable of death, and by dying, deliver us from death. 
“We see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels ; 
' that he by the grace of God should taste death for every man” (Heb. 
il. g). The incarnation is never, like His death, set forth as the imme- 
diate ground of forgiveness; and if it were, we should be puzzled to 
trace any adequate causal relation. 

The mere assumption of our nature, though amazingly condescending 
on His part, and reflecting honour upon humanity at large, does not of 
itself change that nature, or ensure its moral purity, except so far as 
relates to the humanity immediately included in His one person. It 
identified Him with all our race in the sense that His finite nature was 
human as ours was; but there is no such affinity between His divinity 
and our race as that between His divinity and His own proper humanity. 
That the identification of His divinity with the human body and soul 
peculiar to His own person was immeasurably closer than any which it 
had with all other humanity is evident from the fact that all other human 
persons remained sinful, while in virtue of the incarnation His was 
absolutely pure. . 

Mere sameness of nature with consequent brotherhood does not 
necessitate equal participation in all things by all who share that nature, 
though it may tend to make such a result possible. We must distin- 
guish between that which puts a benefactor in a position to help others 
and the actual conferring of the benefit. A rich sagacious man unites 
himself in partnership with a poor firm, in order to save it from embarras- 
ment : but having qualified himself by coming into that position will not 
avail for the end unless he also proceed to devote his money and his 
skill. Elder brotherhood qualified a Jew to ransom his captive kindred ; 
but was not itself the redeeming virtue. Joseph might have been the 
brother of Jacob’s other sons without making provision for their sus- 
tenance. And it was possible for Christ to be brother to millions of 
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men without atoning for their sin; showing that the fraternal relation, 
however close, was not z¢se/f the atonement. 

The incarnation brought Him down toa plane, on which He could 
suffer and die, and thus atone for men ; yet was no more itself the atone- 
ment than for any person to be a man is to confer on other men all 
his communicable wealth. The brotherhood of Christ, besides possessing 
Him of a capable nature, supplied a powerful incentive to His self- 
sacrifice; but it was no more itself the sacrifice than the citizenship 
of a patriot is the heroic self-immolation by which he saves his 
country. 

The human nature of Christ was distinct in its individual entity from 
every other person of our species. It had none of the original or 
personal sin which belonged to every other member of the human family. 
Neither was it similarly generated. Hence the incarnation was but an 
imperfect identification of Him with other units of the same race. It 
might be the basis of a putative, economical, and beneficent identification ; 
but the fact of His assuming human nature did not confound the 
distinction between His proper part of that nature and all the rest ; nor 
did it make all His interests literally and exactly the same as theirs. 
He was so far, and thereby enabled to enter into their obligations, and 
make them partakers of advantages won by Himself as their represen- 
tative ; but He did not become any other human individual, and other 
human individuals did not‘come to be the humanity of Jesus. Their 
individuality was not lost in His by the incarnation; nor His in theirs. 

The bearings and value of the incarnation only appear when it is 
contemplated as a unique preparation for some further proceeding in the 
redemptional economy. Bethlehem was the way of the Son of God to 
Calvary. By incarnation He could get down to our level in order to 
work out our deliverance. But we are not rescued and exalted by the 
mere fact, or the inherent virtue of His reaching that level. ‘“ It behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren,” not that His simply being so 
might save them, but “that he might be a merciful and faithful high. 
priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people” (Heb. ii. 17). To say possession of humanity is priesthood 
would imply that every man is a priest in the same sense; for every 
man is human. But to say it was a necessary qualification for His priest- 
hood clearly explains why it behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren, namely, that He might make an offering of Himself for the 
sins of the people. He humbled Himself to the likeness of men. Had 
He stopped there, His human brothers had been unredeemed. But 
‘being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross” (Phil. ii, 8). 
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Nor is the incarnation sufficient to help out the incompetency of mere 
revelation. Be it allowed that the assumption of our nature was in itself 
a wondrous stoop of divinity, and an extraordinary way of manifesting 
the character of God to man. Be it also admitted that it made Him a 
brother to us all. Is there aught in all that, even when added to other 
forms of revelation, calculated to deliver mankind from guilt and corrup- 
tion? By every means make the manifestation as bright and impressive 
as possible, it still remains ov/y a manifestation. Asa means of saving 
fallen man, the weakness of the manifestation method lies in its nature 
rather than its degree ; in,its quality rather than its quantity ; and there- 
fore no augmentation of the wrong 77d of means can avail to accomplish 
the end. 


(2.) Atonement by Sympathy. A more perfect identification for the 
same purpose has been sought in the sympathy of Christ with sinful, 
guilty, and miserable man. As presented in ‘The Philosophy of 
Fvangelicism,” it seems to consist in a process both intellectual and 
emotional on the part of Christ, by which He realises the consciousness 
of man’s sin and misery, and the sinner enters into Christ’s conscious- 
ness of righteousness. “The race is an organic unit,” and “stands to 
God corporately in a relation of merit or demerit.” Hence Christ, “ by 
virtue of the moral sympathy which pervades the human brotherhood, 
entered into the consciousness of their guilt, as if it had been His own; 
and the sentiments with which it affected Him—the Son of God—in the 
presence of His loving Father, brought the repentant human into absolute 
and conscious reconciliation with the Divine. By virtue of the same 
moral sympathy through which Christ entered into our guilt, all who seek 
to imbibe the spirit of Christ enter into the consciousness of His 
righteousness, and in this we have the rationale of justification by faith. 
‘By virtue of his UNION with us in moral consciousness, a clear avenue is 
opened between the Christ consciousness and the human consciousness, 
and we detect, in their inter-communion, the accord of the atoning act 
and the believing act. Our Saviour, conscious of our sins, has taken 
them upon Himself and atoned for them ; we, conscious of His righteous- 
ness, appear with it in the sight of God and are justified : our sins are 
His sins; His righteousness our righteousness : and this union of Christ 
ana His people in moral consciousness 1s the CENTRAL IDEA OF THE GOSPEL.””* 

Accordingly, it appears that Christ atones by entering into our con- 
sciousness of guilt, and by the sentiments with which He endures it ; 
that is to say, the essence of the atonement consists in this sympathetic 


—ees 


“The Philosophy of Evangelicism,” pp. 85, 251, 75, 76 77. 
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consciousness, and individuals are saved as they enter into the conscious- 
ness of Christ’s righteousness. ‘The radical virtue is sympathy; or to 
use what is preferred as a stronger phrase, ‘‘consciousness of other’s sins,” 
in kind like that which a good father feels when his child has committed 
a crime, and developed moral turpitude. In Christ it was the consciousness, 
as Mr. Maurice puts it, of “all men’s sins.” The sentiments are those 
of attraction to the individual and repulsion of his crime, that is, love to 
the sinner, and hatred of his sin. 

In pointing out some of the’ shortcomings of this vague and subtle 
philosophy, there is no quarrel with the doctrine that up to a certain 
point the work of Christ was built on man’s corporate responsibility. 
Neither is there any doubt of the reality and preciousness of our High 
Priest’s sympathy with the objects of His work; for it is one of the 
joys of our Christian faith that He was so deeply “touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities” (Heb. iv. 15). The question is whether 
sympathy such as is predicated above was of the essence of the 
atonement, and was that to which the efficacy of the work ought to be 
ascribed. 


(a.) The possibility of such sympathy may be fairly challenged. The 
guilt of which Christ is made conscious, does not seem in this theory to 
be liability to punishment, but the culpability which stands opposed to 
innocence, a sense of moral delinquency. Punishment in Christ seems 
to be admitted only as the consequence of the sense of sin. Perhaps 
it is meant that the sense of sin is its own punishment. Scarcely any 
other is here attributed to Christ. 

But this was impossible to ‘Christ: first, because it would imply a 
self-accusation contrary to fact, and to the absolute innocence of His 
character. Guilt, as answerableness for sin, is transferable; guilt, in 
the sense of self-blame, is not. For it would suppose character trans- 
ferable, which is as impossible as transfer of personal entity. And 
secondly, because the perfection of Christ’s mind precludes His having 
a double and mutually contradictory consciousness—one of perfect 
innocence, and another of culpability. 

If it be replied that the latter was consciousness of sin and blame as 
belonging to others, that brings it down to a matter of knowledge by no 
means peculiar to Christ, since the sin of which He is thus conscious 
may be more or less known to many others who are not the personal 


transgressors. It would hardly comport with the design of this theory — 


to say Christ was conscious of man’s guilt in the sense of legal 


obligation ; for then it would have to show how He met that obligation, 


a task which it appears to avoid from first to last. 


- 
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(o.) It is natural to ask ow such sympathy, if it were possible, 
could avail for the rescue of man from his evil predicament? a vital 
question which the propounders of the plan before us make but meagre 
attempts to answer. An ambiguous phrase in one of the above 
quotations would seem to mean that the repentant spirit produced in 
the human nature of Christ, by His sense of other men’s sins, placated 
the Father, or gained reconciliation; “the sentiments with which it 
affected Him—the Son of God—brought the repentant human (i.e., it may 
be presumed, in the person of Christ) into absolute and conscious 
reconciliation with the divine.” So, then, the mental state of the Son 
obtained for humanity its reconciliation ; of which more under a later 
head. 

A nearer approach to an answer comes out in the words, “ Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as one of the brotherhood of humanity, suffered in 
accordance with the law which so distributes the punishment of the 
world’s guilt, that it falls heaviest upon the holiest. That is one 
feature of the scheme. Another is, that the perfect righteousness of 
Christ became, by vértue of His human brotherhood, mankind’s rightful 
heritage.” From this it appears that the secret of atoning power lies 
in Christ’s drotherhood to the race. - But it has already been shown that 
brotherhood contains no virtue for such a purpose. ‘This reference for 
the efficacy from the sympathy to the brotherhood, and then from the 
brotherhood to the sympathy, begets a suspicion that the requisite 
quality does not exist in either. 7 

Assuming that by virtue of brotherhood all that is His becomes 
available to us, how does pardon for a world become His? By what 
meritorious deed does He procure it? What “sentiments” are they 
which entitle Him to it? And what warrant have we to ascribe to His 
‘sentiments such power to dispose of the dread penalty of moral law ? 
When we are told Christ took upon Himself our guilt, we are wishful to 
learn how He disposed of it. If He stood between us and the law of God, 
we naturally wish to be assured that He has freed us from our awful 
amenability to that law, and we experience only a poor contentment in 
being told He cherished becoming sentiments towards It. 

Unless we are to suppose a sense of sin ina holy person is an atonement 
for another’s sin, the sufferings of Christ as here represented, stopped 
lamentably short of delivering us from the impending judgment. It seems 
that the “‘ sentiments” of Christ in view of our sin obtained from the 
Father a righteousness which we may appropriate because of our brother- 
hood. But suppose Christ had not entered into this consciousness of 
sin; He would still have been our brother, and would still have had 
perfect righteousness. If, then, our brotherhood endows us with a title 
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to what is His, there was nothing to hinder our deriving righteousness 
from Him, as our “rightful heritage,” without His suffering. ‘Thus the 
consciousness of guilt in Him turns out to be but an accident. 

The baselessness of the superstructure becomes yet more apparent 
when we inquire into the nature of those meritorious ‘‘ sentiments ” which 
obtain our reconciliation. ‘The following passage offers some clue :— 
“ Out of the combination, in a highly cultivated moral state of the mind, 
of its sympathies and antipathies, a third sentiment is capable of being 
evolved, called also, for want ofa distinctive name, ‘sympathy,’ but at once 
attractive of the individual and repellant of his crime,* that is, love to 
the sinner combined with hatred of his sins. But what is this on which 
to found our reconciliation? There is nothing in it to merit our salva- 
tion, nor to bring it naturally about. Anteriorly to any provision made, 
or step taken, the merciful God pities the sinner and hates his sin. There 
was no need of incarnation and brotherhood to render this attitude of 
the Son possible. All that can be said of their necessity in that case is, 
that He might thereby exfress this disposition more successfully to man, 
which is again but another form of manifestation. 

As to the perception of the same truths by the Omniscient, no such 
medium could be needed ; for He knows all things without media: and 
therefore the act of expressing these truths could be no atonement by 
its tendency Godward, nor indeed manward, except as it might give 
them a more vivid and appreciable exhibition. Those “sentiments” are 
by no means peculiar to Christ; the Father and the Holy Spirit have 
them ; and so have holy men. Under their influence Paul, Jeremiah, 
and David yearned for those who went astray, and many a godly parent’s 
heart has broken under their influence. Therefore, again, it appears that 
in the light of this philosophy, Christ is not the only Saviour, and His 
mortal sufferings were not the only true and effectual atonement for the 
sins of men. 


(c.) Being both inadequate and unnecessary, this atonement by 
sympathy makes but a guestionable exhibition of the character of God. 
Men in sympathetic anguish will sometimes torture themselves without 
rendering any help; but surely it were no honour to the God-Man to 
render Himself the subject of such superfluous infliction. All suf- 
fering on His part must have a use ; but to enter into the consciousness 
of the world’s sin needlessly would derogate much from His wisdom, 
and weaken man’s confidence in the means of recovery. 

As presented in one of the above quotations, this theory resolves 


* Philos. ang., p. 77. 
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_the sinner’s believing into the co-relation of the Saviour’s atoning work. 
The atoning work is Christ’s consciousness of our sins; our believing is 
our consciousness of Christ’s righteousness ; from which it follows that 
the nature of the process on both sides is the same, namely, the assump- 
tion of another’s consciousness. Hence to atone becomes essentially 
identical with believing ; the difference being not in the nature of the 
_ operation, but its accidents. The object of the consciousness whether 
it be Christ’s righteousness or man’s sin, does not alter the nature 
of the mental process. Accordingly, when Christ is set forth a 
propitiation through faith, the work of propitiating and that of believing 
are not radically different, but the same. 

But to assume another’s consciousness is not the true notion of faith, 
either saving or general. When the Lord told the woman her faith had 
made her whole, did He mean that she had entered into His conscious- 
ness? When Jesus said “ye believe in God,” did He imply that they 
had entered into God’s consciousness? Faith is counted for righteous- 
ness ; but that must not be confounded with the righteousness of Christ 
counted for ours ; still less is it our consciousness of His righteousness. 
If this theory were correct, the object of faith would be the righteous- 
ness of Christ ; but it is never so taught in the Scriptures. The object 
is either God, or the person the truth or the sufferings of Christ, or 
His resurrection as certifying the efficacy of His sacrifice. We read of 
‘faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” “faith in his name,” “belief of 
the truth,” “faith in-his blood,” and belief in the heart ‘“‘that God hath 
raised him from the dead.” Paul’s saving faith had for its object “the 
Son of God,” not as having made our consciousness His, but as the 
one “who loved him and gave himself for him” (Matt. ix. 22. John xiv. 1, 
Gal. ii. 20). 

Nor is the consciousness of what properly belongs to the mind of 
another person the notion which pervades Scriptural atonement. If it 
were, the sufferings and death of Christ would have no essential place 
in the work; and would only figure as natural consequences of the 
vicarious state of mind. But turning to the Word, we find that while it 
gives such consciousness no place or countenance, the sufferings and 
death of Christ are distinctly pointed to as of the very core of the 
atonement. We are “justified by his blood,” “reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son,” “ made nigh by the blood of Christ,” “ the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin,” ‘‘In whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” Clearly atoning 
and believing are operations widely diverse in nature from each other, 
and both diverse from the entrance of one mind into the consciousness 
of another. Whence it follows that a theory which resolves them into 
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one and the same kind of act, and that not identical with the true 
notion of either atoning or believing cannot be sound. 

Again, justification as involved in this theory is necessarily and 
avowedly “subjective,” that is, an act or process within the experience 
of the believer’s soul, a change of his own mind into a new conscious- 
ness, namely of the righteousness of Christ as his own; “ justification 27 
Joro conscientie” simultaneously with “justification zz foro divino,” “the 
contrite soul clothes itself with Christ’s merits by an instinctive act ;” 
and infers justification in the court of God from its reality in the court 
of conscience.* Now the justification which the awakened conscience 
actually craves, which the sinner’s relation to God demands, and which 
the Scriptures teach, is “odjective,’ that is, an act outside the inner 
experience of the soul, and within the mind of God. In royally pardon- 
ing a criminal the act is the sovereign’s, while the benefit is the 
criminal’s, And so the pardon of the sinner is in no sense or degree 
his own act; but the gracious act of God. It takes place in the divine 
mind not the human. “It is God that justifieth.” He is the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.” ‘ By him (Christ) all that believe 
are justified.”+ In describing salvation the Scriptures never speak of 
any other than the objective justification. It therefore follows, again, 
that this theory, which necessitates a way of justification unknown to the 
oracles of God, and obscures that which they set forth, has no claim on 
our belief. ‘The more so, because, unless this scheme is misunderstood, 
the “instinctive act” by which “the contrite soul clothes itself with 
Christ’s merits,” is the act of subjective justification, and of faith at the 
same time. Whereas the Scriptures, confirmed by the nature of the 
case, teach that believing and justification are acts quite distinct from 
each other ; one being the condition of the other ; one the act of man, 
the other of God. 


(d.) Some of the c//ustrations intended to fortify this strange philo- 
sophy tell strikingly against it. For example, a good parent on his child’s 
committing a crime feels more than “affectionate sympathy,” he feels 
‘‘a burning sense of personal shame,” “the same consciousness of evil 
as if he, the father himself, had been the criminal.”{ The shame, 
however, may be from loss of social reputation. If there was no failing 
on the father’s part, he could not possibly blame himself, unless by a 
self-delusion. He might “bleed in silence,” but could not condemn 

* Philos. Evang., pp. 184—7. 
t Rom. viii. 33, iii. 6; Acts xiii. 30, 
ft Philos. Evang., pp. 130, 164, 166, 167. 
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himself while he knew he had done no wrong. No more could Christ. 
To say he has “the same consciousness of evil committed as if he, the 
father himself, had been the criminal,” grossly confounds things that 
differ—consciousness with conscience—a painful knowledge of another’s 
crime with self-accusation of crime. Butif these may not be confounded 
between an innocent parent and a criminal son, much less may they 
between the spotless Lord and sinful men. 

Imagine, however, that the father did enter to any extent into the 
guilty feeling of his son’s guilty misery, it would still have no tendency 
to free the criminal. To be analogous to the work attributed to Christ, 
the father’s mental suffering ought to procure the son’s liberation ; 
whereas it is utterly powerless to save him from his guilt or punishment. 

Again, a wealthy man chooses to become partner in an insolvent firm ; 
(“as Christ took upon him our humanity”) and pays the debts which 
he had not originally contracted. In the sense of freedom from debt, 
the poor partner “enters into another man’s consciousness,” namely, 
that of the rich partner. But in this case it is obvious that the sense of 
freedom from debt is not produced by the mere fact of sympathy, but 
by the one fayzng the debt, and thus bearing the consequence due to the 
other. If the case be taken as analogous to the work of Christ, it will 
not so much illustrate the theory for which it is adduced as that in which 
Christ saves men from the obligation they have incurred by bearing it in 
their stead. 

Again, assuming that Judah’s offer to remain a bondman for Benjamin 
in Egypt, to bear the whole punishment of a crime in which they were 
all implicated, had been carried out, would not the rest have proceeded 
“‘ without fear, feeling that the demands of the law and justice had been 
fully satisfied >” “ Would not Judah’s consciousness have become theirs >” 
No doubt they would have enjoyed the freedom ; but they would have 
traced it, not to the fiction of Judah’s having their consciousness, but 
rather to the fact of his taking their responsibility and bearing their 
punishment. es 

Once more, when many soldiers share the benefit of a victory won by 
their chieftain, and we are told that as they have “the consciousness of 
his joy,” and “so do all true Christians share consciously the righteous- 
ness and joy of their Lord,” it is well to bear in mind that while the 
soldiers may admire and pride themselves in their hero, and may get 
some credit for their connection with him, strictly speaking they are not 
conscious of his victory as theirs ; but only of its efects ; the immediate 
cause of which was his deeds of valour, not his sympathetic consciousness 
of their state. 7 

Had these illustrations faithfully reflected the hypothesis which they 
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were designed to support, at would not have converted them into 
proofs of its truth; but now, the light they shed seems to expose the 
disparity between any amount of mere sympathy and an atonement 
adequate to the salvation of guilty men. 


(e.) Unscriptural. A comparison of this philosophy with the Scrip- 
tural account of redemption shows how alien they are to each other. 
According to the former the suffering which saved the world was all a 
matter of mental feeling, except so far as it incidentally affected the body 
of Christ. All that was virtuous and meritorious to atone consisted in 
sympathetic views and emotions. But in the Scriptures we find the 
bodily sufferings and death were of the essence of the atonement, of the 
very material with which it was made. He “bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree,” “we are sanctified through the offering of the dody of 
Jesus Christ.” The atonement symbolised by the eucharistic bread and 
wine is the breaking of the body of Christ and the shedding of His blood 
for the remission of sins.”* 

According to the scheme before us, the essential suffering was sympa- 
thetic in its nature, oneness of view and feeling between the divine and 
human. According to Scripture, its deepest depth was in mysterious 
separation from the Father, having for its vocal expression “* My God ! 
my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” (Mark xv. 34). Atonement by 
sympathy implies that the blood of Christ represented by the cross was 
not essential to the efficacy of the process, except at most as the unavoid- 
able result. The virtue lay in the sympathy ; and if that could have been 
realised and displayed to the same extent without issuing in dissolution, 
the saving effect might have been the same. On the contrary, the 
Inspired Word teaches that the death of Christ was so requisite that its 
absence would have vitiated the atonement. It was “ fore-ordained” of 
God, by whose ‘determinate counsel and foreknowledge” He was 
“delivered” into the hands of those who crucified and slew Him. It 
was equally the deliberate purpose of Christ to save us by His death. 
“ The Son of man must be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” At the prospect of death He 
said, ‘“‘ Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save 
me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour.”t Indeed, 
the apostles never tire of tracing salvation to His death as its procuring 
cause. | 


* 1 Peter ii. 24; Heb. x. 10; Matt. xxvi. 26—8. 

t Peter i. 20; Acts ii. 23 ; John iii. 14—5, xii. 32—3. 

t ¢g. Heb. i. 9, 14, 15; 1 Cor, xv. 3; Eph. i. 7; Col. 1. 3145 Hem ieee 
Rom, iil. 25, v. 8, 9, 10. 
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According to this philosophy Christ was the holiest, and therefore the 
most sensitive, sympathetically, to our curse, and thus became the chief, 
but not the only sufferer in that way. On the other hand, we learn from 
Scripture that He came to do for men what they were utterly incapable 
of doing for themselves : but the inference from this new evangel would 
be that others could, and did, the same kind of work, though not so well 
as He; that “there is salvation in” others ; and that there is more than 
the “one mediator between God and men” (Acts iv. 12, 1 Tim. ii. 5—6). 

In this philosophy it seems the sufferings of Christ accrued entirely 
from His contact with humanity. In the doctrine of Scripture they also 
accrued from the judicial relation into which He entered towards God. 
“The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” “It pleased the 
Lord to bruise him. He hath put him to grief.” In prospect of final 
anguish and death, He accepted the bitter cup of that hour as the 
well of the Father. And “God” hath “made him to be sin for us” 
(Isa. lili, 6—10, 2 Cor. v. 21). 

When this philosophy knocks at the door of the Sacred Word for 
support it meets with no response. Perhaps the nearest approach to a 
‘Scriptural proof” is the sentence of the apostle, ‘‘ For he has made him 
to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.” But on scrutiny, the words do not warrant the 
conclusion drawn, ‘ that as Christ identified himself with our sins, and 
endured its guilty consciousness, we become identified with his righteous- 
ness, and enjoy its peace-giving consciousness.”* The prepositions in 
the two clauses of the text are widely different. He was made sin for 
(trép) us ; we are made the righteousness of God zz (év) Him. The 
“77” is well chosen, and denotes a place in the fellowship which subsists 
between Christ and all believers ; but it cannot mean “for,” as equivalent 
to ‘‘ for the sake of,” or “in the stead of.” And therefore it cannot mean 
that He was made conscious of our sin, in the sense, in which we are 
conscious of His righteousness. No paraphrastic straining can make the 
“for” and “in” carry the same sense. And if it could, the imputed 
non-subjective, non-personal righteousness which it might seem to 
countenance would not amount to salvation. As the ‘dead in Christ” 
signifies not those who are conscious of Christ’s death, but those who are 
in union with Him, and who are at the same time naturally dead, so “in 
him” signifies the vital relationship to Him by which they derive 
righteousness, as the branch from the vine. The process of His being 
made sin for us (irép quay duapriay éroincev) results in our becoming 
the righteousness of God in Him (jets ywopeba dixatoovvy Geov év atte). 


* Philos: Evang.,..' 231. 
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It is not even said that Christ’s righteousness becomes ours ; but that we 
might be made the righteousness of God. Had reciprocal exchange of 
qualities been intended, it should have said He was made sin for us, and 
we righteousness for Him, which is nowhere said in the Book of God; 
or it should have said, He was made sin in us, and we righteousness in 
‘Him; whereas, the statement is that He was something /or us, in order 
that we might be consequently something zz Him. 


(3). Zhe tdentification theory as represented by Dr. F. M. Campbell. 
The sympathetic theory has been elaborated by Dr. Campbell with the 
design of unfolding the natural congruity of the means to the great ends 
contemplated. In this phase the atonement consists of two parts, 
viz-, Christ’s representation of man to God, and of God to man. ‘The 
former includes the repentance of Christ towards God for man, in a way 
which many would call substitution had not Dr. Campbell expressly 
eschewed the word. ‘The latter includes the “amen” of Christ to the 
divine condemnation of sin, and His demonstration of divine love to 
man. ‘The former includes sorrow for sin, holy obedience, confession 
intercession, worship, in short, all the elements which man might be 
required to offer to God, if he had the power to offer a perfect and 
“adequate” repentance. The latter includes the Son’s witness-bearing 
of the Father to man, of which His sufferings were the perfection. 
This element was illustrated by the zeal of Phinehas for God when he 
slew Zimri and Cozbi, and so turned away the wrath of God from Israel 
(Num. xxv. ro—3), and stayed the plague “by an act of which the 
essence was condemnation of sin and zeal for the glory of God. ‘The . 
atoning element was “the mind of Phinehas—his zeal for God——his 
sympathy in God’s judgment on sin.” So the atoning virtue in Christ’s 
death was not the death as the wages of sin, but “ condemnation of sin, 
in His own Spirit.” * 

Had this solitary case of Phinehas been destitute of the root idea of 
atonement, it would not for that reason have decided necessarily the 
nature of Christ’s atonement. It is in violation of sound rules of inter- 
pretation to make the remote and exceptional use of a word the standard ° 
of its meaning in general use. But it is maintainable that the root notion 
of atonement, namely, to cover, or hide from view, is present in this act 
of Phinehas to such an extent as warrants the application of the word ; 
the failure of the parallel in other respects notwithstanding. 

When Dr. Camphell confines ‘‘the essence” of this atonement to the 
mental state of Phinehas, he assumes what the narrative does not 


* “ Nature of Atonement,” pp. 103, 104, 105. 
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authorise. We are told “he was zealous for his God and made an atone- 
ment,” which is widely different from saying his zeal itself zvas the atone- 
ment. This language ascribes the act of atoning rather to what he did 
than felt, though the deed was prompted by the feeling. This distinc- 
tion further appears from the close connection between his deed as the 
means, and the staying of the plague as the end. ‘And he went after 
the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust both of them through 

So the plague was stayed from the children of Israel.” Had 
the essence of atonement been in what he felt, and’ not what he did, he 
might have stayed the plague without slaying the offenders. And doubt- 
less at the time when the people were demonstrating their feeling by 
weeping before the door of the tabernacle, many besides Phinehas 
cherished deeply the same feeling as himself; yet the atonement was 
made, and the wrath turned away, and the plague stayed by him only 
whose zeal took the form of action. 

If it be said his action was merely the expression of his feeling, and 
as such was necessary, that would admit the essence of the atonement 
to have been in the act of manifestation as well as in the mental state 
manifested ; and would also imply that some other form of expression, 
such as verbal utterance, or some smaller or different infliction, would 
have been so far of an atoning nature. 

But zeal in the mind, and its practical expression in any form fall far short 
of the elements made prominent in the atonement of this Aaronite. 
The design of his conduct was to avert punishment, which it did; for the 
plague which it stayed was a retribution from the hand of God for 
whoredom and idolatry. It was to turn away the wrath of God, and 
thus had a Godward tendency and effect, reconciling God to the people ; 
for which purpose such an expression of the zeal of Phinehas was quite 
needless as a manifestation, seeing He could need no enlightenment. So 
far as was possible in the death of such persons, the case illustrated the 
principle of substitution. Zimri and Cozbi suffered this punishment, not 
voluntarily nor meritoriously, yet symbolically instead of the multitudes 
of the people on whom otherwise the full penal plague had rested. 
Moreover, the vicarious suffering was inflicted by the Zrées¢, whose office 
it was to lay punishment on the devoted animals, and so make recon- 
ciliation for the sins of the people. 

But strictly we are not to suppose that the act of the priest contained 
intrinsic virtue which could really and truly take away sin, any more 
than the appointed “blood of bulls and goats.” Its power, like theirs; 
was adventitious, and derived from association with the one great pro- 
pitiation made for all human sin by the Son of God, which to 
the eye of the Moral Governor is the underlying support of 
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all other atonements accepted by Him. To contend that the holy 
zeal or deed of Phinehas was adequate to atone really for that or any 
sin, except as it borrowed its virtue, like the Levitical offerings, from the 
propitiation for the sins of the world, would suppose, either an amount 
of merit in a fallen man such as none can possess, or an infinitesimal 
estimate of the evil of sin out of all proportion to its actual malignity, 
and God’s dreadful method of treating it. Yet such adequacy seems to 
be the contention of Dr. Campbell when he says the atonement of 
Phinehas was not a “mere instituted type, but a reality in itself.” 

By staking his theory on this solitary case Dr. Campbell has done it 
serious damage, Investigation shows that so far from establishing his 
sense of the word atonement, (even if that were a legitimate mode of 
ascertaining the wsws /oguend) the record of this case helps to secure its 
condemnation. 

The manward portion of the atonement as set forth by this author is 
a repetition of the mantfestation theory ; for it is essentially nothing more 
than the process of acting on man by manifesting the truth, or witness- 
ing. It may attribute greater emphasis than some other forms of the 
theory to the testimony of Christ, and somewhat vary the mode of 
procedure; yet it is the same theory, and despite its peculiarities of 
mode and degree, amounts to no more than‘a revelation of certain 
truths to man (especially of the love and righteousness of God), with a view 
to his recovery. Having already weighed this method of atoning in the 
balances of reason and Scripture and found it wanting, it is only needful 
to look at that side of Dr. Campbell’s scheme which supposes that the 
efficacy awanting in the manward complement is supplied in its God- 
ward ; that is, by the repentance of Christ as Divine Human Brother of — 
our race. Much ingenuity is displayed in elaborating this view and 
seeking for it some appearance of Scriptural support. It falls to pieces, 
however, like a wall of untempered mortar, under the touch of a few - 
plain questions. 


(a.) First, is the repentance of Christ posstble? A due regard to the 
hature of repentance will admit of a negative answer only. ‘The word is 
sometimes applied to a change in the conduct of God towards men 
according to their changing attitude towards Him, without implying 
any change in His principles or character. That, however, is not the 
kind which this theory ascribes to Christ. It is rather something of the 
same nature as fepentance in man. Such repentance includes conviction 
- of sin—reminiscence of having wronged God—of which the undefiled mind 
of Jesus was incapable. It would not avail to say He was conscious of 
other people’s sins, which is a totally different state. An innocent man 
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may think so much of the crimes committed by a fellow-citizen as to 
be greatly weighed down under the thought ; but, retaining his sanity, 
he can never think them his own. He may “ grieve over” them ; but 
never can feel that kind of compunction which he might feel if he had 
done the-wrong himself. The two feelings are perfectly distinct, and so 
are the thoughts. 

‘“‘Conscience of sins,” that is, our own sins, is essentially different from 
consciousness of another’s sins, though the latter may deeply afflict the 
soul. Compunction for sin, or remorse, which is of the nature of 
repentance, can only arise in a spirit which has personally sinned, and 
therefore could have no place in the soul of the immaculate Son of Man, 
His bearing the guilt and punishment of men notwithstanding. 

Moreover, repentance implies a change of moral character in its subject, 
from evil to good, which, attributed to one who never contracted taint of 
sin, is simply absurd. 


(.) Supposing for the present that repentance in Christ were possible, 
as a means to the chief ends of atonement, it would be still zcongruous, 
and so wnavatling. Estimating it either by its natural tendency in Christ, 
or its design and action in other persons, we look in vain to the repentance 
of Christ for any adaptation to change the judicial relation of God to the 
sinner, or to reconcile the moral Ruler to the revolted subject. Yet this 
is just what it ought to do, if it be fitted to accomplish the end assigned 
to it in Dr. Campbell’s exposition of the case of Phinehas, that is, to 
turn away divine wrath against sinners by its Godward function. 

_ Is not the removal of His wrath the remission of their guilt? But how 
can repentance furnish any justification of the remission? How obtain 
it from the righteous Lord? Has it any merit to deserve the boon? If 
so, the publican, and many like him, strangely misunderstand themselves, 
and the gift is not purely of grace after all. 

_- The repentance of Christ could not include any moral excellence not 
included in holiness. Indeed, Dr. Campbell intimates that it is reducible 
to ‘holiness and love,” because holiness was the effect to be produced.* 


* Dr. C. (p. 93) stiggests that the atonement must be of the same nature as the 
state of holiness to be effected in the saved, ¢.g., as they are to worship, so must He 
Atotie by worship as a patt of His repentance. ‘True the holiness of Christ was neces- 
sary to our being made holy ; but our holiness was an after effect, for which the way 
was cleared by remission of guilt. And to make this remission possible was the 
immediate object to which the atonement must be suited as the means. Try Dr. C.’s 
principle by an illustration. A swimmer seizes a drowning boy in the river, with the 
object of saving him. ‘The state to which he would bring him is that of a healthy lad 
~ playing on the banks ; but there is an intermediate object, viz., to rescue him from 
the water ; and so instead of attempting to rescue him by playing on the land—the 
state to which he would ultimately bring him—he leaps into the river, thus putting 
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One is unable to conceive how it could tend to that result at all, except 
in the way of example, which is but a practical form of teaching. Let 
Christ be considered most holy, we have still to ask how that fact can 
obtain our forgiveness? Not as a price offered to God in purchase of our 
pardon ; for substitution is emphatically denied by Dr. Campbell ; conse- 
quently the virtue of His holiness could only stand for Himself. Not by 
carrying out the penalty of the law ; for it is expressly denied all penal 
quality. Not by passing unobserved for the holiness of sinners ; for God 
cannot so confound the two parties ; and the theory forbids His judicially 
imputing the righteousness of one to the account of the other, although 
it inconsistently allows each to assume the consciousness of the other. 
Nor by disposing God to be merciful ; for indisputably His abounding 
benevolence was present from the first, and the deszderatum was a way 
for its saving action. 

Dr. Campbell thinks a “legal standing ” was not needed forman. But 
if that means the possibility of ignoring the penalty of the violated law, 
he does not show how the infliction might be dispensed with any more 
than could the atonement which “ justified” the act of God in removing 
the plague from Israel. If there was no judicial hindrance to the remission 
of sin, pardon might have been bestowed without the repentance of | 
Christ, so far as concerned any procuring fitness. Nor can the fitness 
be acquired by the relation of natural brotherhood—even the brotherhood 
of adivine-human person. It is still only repentance, which possesses no 
quality or tendency to undo past transgression, or to render it possible 
for a just God to forgive it. Ifa criminal repented with ever so deep an 
“ Amen” to the justice of his condemnation, such conduct could not in 
any measure tend to relax the law. Neither would equally deep repentance 
if it were experienced in the heart and evinced in the behaviour of his 
perfectly innocent brother. 

No more could the perfect repentance of Christ free the guilty from 
the law of God, either by its immediate influence on the transgressor, 
or by offering to the Moral Ruler a just ground on which He may 
exercise His clemency in the bestowal of pardon. 


himself into the state of the one he would save. Analogously, Christ saved men by 
entering ihto the guilt which threatened to destroy them, and thus opened their way 
to receive pardon and life. 

When Dr. C. (pp. too—1) centres the atoning elements in the holiness of Christ 
rather than His voluntary and benevolent sufferings, he puts the cause for the effect, 
and is evidently not speaking in metonymy. His attributes of holiness and love could 
hot have made the atonement without the suffering, any more than could the same 
attributes in the Father or the Holy Spirit. As the teaching of Christ was not His 


knowledge, so His atoning act was not His holiness and love, however closely con- 
nected with them. 
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To the question, might not the lack of efficacy be made up by associa- 
tion with His divinity? The answer is no; because, having no 
correspondence or suitability in itself to produce the effect, the divine 
nature could not impart it to the repentance with which it was associated, 
If the divinity brought such virtue to the case as that all the fitness 
belonged to it, and none to the repentance, except by association, the 
repentance would still be in no degree the proper cause, but only 
associated with it; whence it would further follow that the divinity a/one 
might have produced the saving effect, and his repentance have been 
dispensed with. In this view His repentance could only appear as an 
accessory, having no vital relation to the blessed result. ‘‘ Cur Deus 
ffomo?” finds no meet answer in this theory. This damaging conclusion 
is avoided where the divine nature of the incarnate God lends worth to 
a means of redemption which has natural fitness to the end, as when 
Christ offered Himself a sacrifice to God in our stead. 

For the same reason the inaptitude of His repentance to save us 
could not be compensated for by association with His Aumanity, seeing 
it would still remain in its nature nothing but repentance. On the plan 
proposed, the fitness to the end was to be derived from other elements : 
therefore, it could not consist in the repentance. 

Elsewhere the necessity of meeting the claims of law has been indi- 
cated ; it will be enough here to point out that the repentance of Christ 
could not in the least satisfy such claims, inasmuch as it could have no 
power or virtue rendering it suitable to accomplish, or even tend to that 
-end. Deficiency of quality cannot be made up by surplus of quantity. 
If repentance in one person is not by ifs nature suited to produce the 
deliverance of another from guilt, it can never acquire that suitability by 
mere increase in amount. Magnify our idea of the Lord’s repentance 
to any extent, so long as it remains repentance only, it can offer to God 
no sufficient ground of man’s pardon. 

There need be no reluctance to accompany an opponent of vicarious 
sacrifice to the cravings of conscience, for their lessons lend no coun- 
tenance to the method under consideration. For what does the 
conscience of the selfcondemned specially and immediately crave? 
The proper office of conscience, as well as experience and observation 
tells us its longing is to be freed from the condemnation of God. Trace 
its cry from the vague moan of the gloomy, self- “accusing pagan up to 
the more articulate desires of an awakened soul surrounded with Chris- 
tian light ; what is the first object of desire but relief from the 

consciousness of being wrong in relation to the divine Governor? It 
is a longing to be delivered not only from future accusations of conscience, 
but from condemnation for sins already committed. Assure a man in 
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this state that all his past sins are forgiven, and a load is thereby lifted 
from his mind. The first satisfactory response is that which unveils a 
way of escape from his guilt. But he finds no such response in being 
told Christ repented about his sins. He sees no aptness in it. He asks 
for bread, and this theory offers him a stone. To beget assurance in his 
soul that his guz/ty relation to God may be reversed (not to mention the 
shock to his understanding from its manifest impossibility) he might as 
well bé told that Christ made a bargain for him with Satan, or that 
Adam repented for the whole race prior to his fall,as that Christ repented 
for his sins. If some could persuade themselves to be satisfied with the 
idea that they have forgiveness through Christ’s repentance, others more 
enlightened and eager would still cry, how? Why? What can that 
have to do with it? Where in it is our foothold to stand before the Judge? 
Where its blood of sprinkling, which we may plead at the mercy-seat, 
and with which we may be covered from the just judgment of sin? 
Alas! this theory offers to the awakened conscience no firm ground of 
confidence. 

(c.) While the repentance of Christ could have no power to remove our 
guilt, it would be wnegual to the task of winning our selfish hearts to love. 
Dr. Campbell says, “It is that God is contemplated as manifesting 
clemency and goodness at a great cost, and not by a simple act of will 
that costs nothing, that gives the atonement its great power over the 
heart of man.” * But if the cost be needless, or is the irrepressible 
impotent demonstration of passionate concern like the frantic self- 
inflictions of a mother who cannot render effectual help to her imperilled 
child, the shock it gives to our estimate of divine wisdom shatters our 
faith in its genuineness as a display of divine love. If the cost be a 
necessary one in order to our recovery, the greater it is, the greater its 
power over our hearts; but if unnecessary, human nature is as likely to 
turn away thankless for a superfluous outlay on its behalf. The capti- 
vating charm is not in mere cost, but veguistfe cost. Now the repentance 
of Christ, having no necessary place in the redeeming work, could have 
but little influence to command the love of a depraved intelligence. 


(@.) Being impossible, incongruous, and impotent, it is no matter of 
surprise that the repentance of Christ should never appear in Scripture 
as in any sense the cause of remission of sin. The sufferings and death 
of Christ by which He atoned are not once described by the term 
repentance ; and on analysis they disclose not a single element which 


* * Nature of Atonement,” p. 21. 
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would warrant its application to them. He saves from sin by His 
“death,” “blood,” “sacrifice,” “ sin-bearing,” giving Himself ‘‘a ransom,” 
giving His flesh, and falling asa lone “corn of wheat.” Never is it 
hinted that He does it by His conviction of sin, remorse, or reformation 
of character and conduct. 

For these reasons it seems incumbent on us to reject this accretion of 
the manifestation theory as not only failing to supply that theory with a 
rationale and a sufficient power, but as tending to encumber it with addi- 
tions which appear the more indefensible the more theyare examined. Like 
other parasites of the manifestation method of atonement, it betrays the 
double vice of elaborating a scheme out of its own cogitations, which is 
not in the Sacred Word, and of having, as a means, no special adapta- 
tion to its ends, 


(4.) “ Sacrifice by Cost.” The dissentients from evangelical doctrine 
having once launched upon the sea of speculation, have often had 
difficulty in settling at any port; none more than Dr. Bushnell, who, 
early cancelling some of his public teaching, which was sufficiently 
dogmatic and confident fora final deliverance, thought he had found 
rest in the views propounded in his recent work on “ Forgiveness and 
Law,” which supersedes the latter half of ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

It would hardly be correct to say he has brought forth a new theory ; 
but those of Young, Campbell, Robertson, and the rest of the “ moral” 
school, he seems to have absorbed into his own mind, and after much 
effort has brought forth an amalgam, or rather a conglomeration, which 
requires separate notice. The heterogeneous ingredients of his creed, 
and his peculiar style of expression, render it somewhat difficult to 
reproduce his method of salvation succinctly. 

Among the salient points, however, is the contention that there can 
be no such thing as legal justification, or legal satisfaction. No wonder, 
when we are told justification is altogether subjective, and one in nature 
with, and the incipient stage of, sanctification, or much the same thing as 
others mean by regeneration. The sufferings of the present world, we are 
informed, are a penal discipline, but not penalty. Into them, as such, Christ 
was incarnated that He might get at man, and make him personally, lovingly 
happily righteous, that is, just, or justified, if the Latin and forensic word 
were not objectionable. Christ’s share in this discipline, and His feel- 
ings towards man are His sacrifice. To justify or make righteous is, 
as with Dr. Young, to righten or make right.* The modus operand: is 


Bese a nem 


* Much to the same effect is the Rey. F. W. Robertson’s view that “ Christ came 
into collision with the world’s evil, and He bore the penalty of that daring. He 
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a process of schooling under the disciplinary influences of the present 
life, whose salutary power is vastly increased by the active presence of 
Christ, supplementing the hard force of law (= authority) by the com- 
mandment (=principle of love) so winning the willing sinner into a 
love, and gladness, and freedom of service, which is righteousness.* 

Is it demanded how Christ saved us by a sacrifice? The answer is 
ready. It is of the nature of love to make sacrifice or cost for the 
suffering and needy. So the sympathetic love of Christ grieved— 
suffered in its yearnings to and contact with sinful men, somewhat as a 
virtuous parent might struggle painfully in mental sympathy towards a 
child who had fallen into crime, thus overcoming his moral repugnance 
to the criminal. And as the sinner responds by struggling towards 
Christ, there is reconciliation and mutual conformity. The impure is 
purified, the transgressor is reclaimed. ‘The chief cost is of feeling, and 
though Christ be its great exemplar, it is an experience not confined to 
Him, for it has many analogies in human life. 

Expiation, while allowed to be a classic meaning of the New Testa- 
ment word (iAdcxopat), is sharply denied all place in the sacrifice of 
Christ. And after propitiation has been contracted to a process by 
which a benevolent person stifles or gets over one class of his own 
feelings in order that another may have vent, and result in amity with 
an opposite person, it is declared to be “morally incompatible ” with 
explation. 

As to the claims of broken law, they are ridiculed. ‘‘ The free-state 

makes no compensation to the law-state, and the law-state makes 
no demand of satisfaction for the penalties gone by or discontinued.” + 
It is enough to make a new start. As soon as the sinner becomes 
righteous (rightened), any old indictment against him is ignored, both 
by judge and culprit, or falls of itself into oblivion, just as when a 
disobedient son grows into filial obedience, there is no reckoning of his 
past delinquencies, which sink out of remembrance for ever. Thus the 
guilt of past offences is easily disposed of by coolly dropping it into 
forgetfulness. If justice raise any protest, it is at once cast into the 
same conyenient abyss ; andif the other attributes of God had stood in 


approached the whirling wheel, and was torn in pieces. . . . It is the law which 
governs the conflict with evil. It can only be crushed by suffering from it.”— 
** Sermons,”’ first series, p. 162. 


* It is not easy to see what right either Scripture or philosophy gives to Dr. B. for 
the distinction which identifies law with authority, and commandment with love. The 
commandment is a fart of the law, and is equally rooted in authority, while love in 
man is the true principle of obedience, the fulfilling of the law. 


+ ‘“‘ Forgiveness and Law,” p. 131. 
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the way of Dr. Bushnell’s attempt to bring man out of his pit by an 
easy method, the same recklessness might, with equal warrant, have 
dropped God Himself out of all reckoning. As to the law, it is 
represented as never abolished, and never broken, but always whole. The 
sinner can never get right with law, but can with God, by rising to 
commandment. 

The following “summation,” with its author’s explanations, is as 
remarkable for what it omits as for what it includes. “ That our present 
state of life, or probation, is a state of penally coercive discipline, in which 
the law, broken by sin, ts sufficiently consecrated by Christ, incarnated into, 
and co-operating with wt, in His life and cross.” * Yet the penal discipline 
is not ‘ penalty,” nor ‘graded by the desert of actions,” but “so far 
penal as will make it most corrective.” Christ by incarnation came into 
this discipline with us, to help and save us, and so “ the particular crisis 
of His death . . . comprised but avery small part of the suffering 
and sacrifice His mission cost Him.” t 

The principal vice of Dr. Bushnell’s Gospel is the mode in which it 
disposes of guilt. If God will come near to man and induce him to 
reform, what matters the guilt of former sin? It can be ignored; as to 
law, it is cold, hard, impersonal, what right has it to have its sanctions 
respected? As to justice, it isa Roman, mathematical, turnkey sort of thing, 
which must be excluded from the supreme court. According to the 
universal notions of right and wrong which men deem entitled to 
observance, this method of ridding man of his most stupendous moral 
obligation, might well be called the /ax theory ; for of all governments 
it makes the divine the loosest. 

On this method it is pertinent to remark :— 


(a.) While law is impersonal in the abstract, it is, as we have seen, 
quite as much the express mind of the personal God. To be right with 
God and wrong with the law is an idea as preposterous as to suppose we 
could be at once right with the law and wrong with Him. He never can 
leave His law in the lurch ; for that would be leaving Himself. What- 
ever is consonant or dissonant to the one must be so to the other. As 
things equal to the same thing are equal to each other, so if the law and 
the moral subject be right in relation to God, the same relation must 
hold between the law and the subject. 


(b.) This Gospel draws upon itself all the insuperable objections 


* “ Forgiveness and Law,” p. 134. 
t Ibid, p. 150. 
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which condemn the theory of absolute pardon, with the additional one 
that, instead of an open authoritative declaration annulling the claims of 
violated law, they are unaccountably shuffled into oblivion. Like forgive- 
ness by mere prerogative, its disposal of guilt has no defence in the 
divine administration, except the benevolent will of the sovereign. 


(c.) It is condemned by the fact that the forgiveness, for which it 
makes no provision, is made in the Scriptural plan the primary object of 
its tremendous cost. Christ died for our sins. Why was His blood shed 
for many? He answers “for the remission of sins,” to ‘“ justify,” to 
redeem us from the curse of the law (Gal. ili. 13). But this curse-bearing 
is resolved by our new Gospel into His coming under our rough 
schooling, or coercive discipline. Dr. Bushnell does no credit to his 
Christian faith, when to square this debasement of the Saviour’s aim and 
suffering with Scripture, he feels obliged to apologise for Paul’s declara- 
tion of penalty-bearing, by saying, “‘ The rhetoric of his gratitude scorns 
detention by an overnice verbal exactness.” * Would that the apologist 
had been equally exact ! | 

But even if the curse were taken to denote our disciplinary suffering, 
it would not extricate his theory from absurdity ; for it would remain 
that the immediate design of Christ was not to righten us, but to redeem 
us from the discipline ; seeing He was made that (a curse) from which 
we were freed. ‘The curse being ‘‘of the Zazw,” and being the state of 
those who have not “continued” in, that is, have disobeyed the law, the 
harmony of the passage requires that the curse under which Christ 
came, and from which He delivered us, was the penal consequence of 
disobedience, and that to remove it was the great primary end which the 
Redeemer set before Himself. In His view, guilt could not be disposed 
of by simply ignoring it. Hence His dreadful baptism, His deep cup 
of sorrow, and the sufferings centring about His cross, which no mere 
discipline can account for, find their explanation in the curse of guilt 
under which He placed Himself in order to obtain remission of 
sins. ; 

And when, at so great a cost, the boon was procured, the apostles felt 
constrained to proclaim it in Hisname. “Through this man is preached 
unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and by him all that believe are justi- 
fied from all things” (Acts xii. 38—9). How markedly does this 
promise of forgiveness, as resting on the great work of the Saviour, 
contrast with a Gospel in which His efforts overlook the pressure of the 
righteous law, and concentrate on the task of purifying. 


* “Forgiveness and Law,” p. 166. 
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(d.) This new evangel further discredits itself by zzverting the Scriptural 
and natural order in which pardon stands to purification. It supposes 
the Redeemer to go direct to the subjective work of rightening, or 
creating good dispositions in the sinner’s heart, making remission of sin, 
if anything at all, a consequence of purity, if not in the order of time, 
at least in the order of our conception. 

In the light of Holy Scripture, pardon creates motives to purity, and 
thus becomes the reason for it. ‘He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, avd to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ” (1 John, i. 9). The 
“dead in their sins” are ‘‘ quickened ” by having all trespasses forgiven. 
“He bare our sins,” firstly, “that we might be dead to sins” (Col. ii. 13), 
that is, free from that which He bare, and because He bare it. He 
could not bear it in the sense of becoming personally sinful; but He 
could bear its guilt or punishment, which agrees with the ordinary 
meaning of the phrase, as when it is said a wicked man should bear his 
own sin. 

Secondly, being free from guilt, that is, forgiven, subjective holiness 
has scope—dead to sins, consequently alive to God. He does not 
purify in order to forgive; but conversely, forgives in order to purify. 
He “ gave himself for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people.” The blood of Christ purifies 
the ‘conscience from dead works”—from the “old sins” “ to serve the 
living God.” And as justification or forgiveness is in order to sanctifi- 
cation in the view of God, so it is in that of the human subject. Why 
does the soul of the latter break out in loving gratitude and praise to 
God? Greatly because His anger is turned away. All within cries out 
“Bless the Lord,O mysoul . . . who forgiveth all thine iniquities.” 
The woman in Simon’s house loved much Jdecause she had much 
forgiven.* 

This is the true philosophy of the matter. Unforgiven, the springs 
of devout affection refuse to open. How can perverse nature begin to 
love God while held under the cloud of condemnation ; or how recipro- 
cate that love which has not yet forgiven him? Pardon floods the soul 
with incentives to humble, adoring love. With the aid of the Spirit, the 
knowledge of sins forgiven impels the heart to glorify the name of the 
pardoner. But if the first step in salvation were to purify, that is, to 
engender holy love, those mighty motives would be wanting, and the 
change could only be effected by a sort of main-force regeneration. 

Further, the first impulse of an awakened sinner is a desire for pardon. 
He feels that no headway can be made in holiness or happiness until 


* Titus ii. 14; Heb. ix. 14; 2 Peter i, 9; Ps. cili. 2—3; Luke vii. 47. 
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he is brought into a new relation to God—the burden of a guilty con- 
science, the sense of condemnation, must be borne away, ere he-dares 
to inhale the breath of love and joy. 

Granted that fear in regard to personal interest, though legitimate, is 
‘not the noblest motive, still it is the fact; and so human nature must 
work. Hence his eager prayer, ‘‘ Blot out my transgressions!” .The 
instinctive concern for personal safety rushes to the front, crying, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” (Psalm li. 1; Acts xvi. 30.) And he no sooner 
hears the forgiving voice than his full tide of affection flows out to his 
pardoning Lord, although in point of time the two blessings, so far as 
they are observable to us, are simultaneous. Thus forgiveness is a potent 
factor in the work of regeneration, and any theary may be suspected 
which proceeds on any other supposition. 


(e.) If we could conceive of a soul made actually holy while its past 
offences were unforgiven, and if the merciful inclination were wanting 
in God, we might also conceive of holiness as a reason to incline God 
to forgive; but even then such holiness could furnish no justification of 
the pardon, or any judicial ground on which it might be bestowed. 
Apart from the question of expediency, if it were judicially consistent 
to forgive it when the transgressor was made holy, it would have been 
equally so to forgive it before. ‘The introduction of present holiness 
alone would not atone for or diminish the demerit of past sin. Hence 
the necessity of making pardon just as well as benevolent cannot be 
evaded by first killing present sinfulness, and then ignoring the guilt of 
past offence. 

The regard of God for justice is most apparent in the determination 
of God to be ‘‘7ust and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus ” 
(Rom. ii. 26). Nor would Drs. Young and Bushnell succeed in ousting 
justice by reading the passage “the vzght and the rightener”; for even 
then it might be fairly contended that the rightness of God in this 
passage was that which will not disregard the claims and necessities of 
government, and the rightness He produced in the believer, that right 
relation to God which we commonly mean by a state of justification. 
If so, the change of translation would be only from specific to more 
general terms, bringing a haze over the sense of a Scripture whose 
present teaching is remarkably clear. 


(7f.) It is necessary to the theory under notice that justification 
should be subjective, and not odjective.* The royal pardon is the act of 


* Dr, B, (“‘ Forgiveness and Law,” p. 212) says: ‘‘ Both (justification and sanctifi- 
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the sovereign, and:probably transpires in the royal court, though it re- 
lates to the criminal in prison. The knowledge of it is conveyed to him, 
and the effect desired is his reformation of conduct. To confound that 
act of forgiveness with that reformation would be the same kind of 
error as confounding God’s act of justifying the sinner with His Spirit’s 
sanctifying operation upon his heart. 

If justification be an act in the mind of God, and not strictly in the 
mind of man, the contention that it consists in “ rightening,” or making 
the sinner’s heart inwardly good, falls to the ground. 

Now while the word bears several different significations, the justifica- 
tion of the New Testament, and especially of St. Paul, is objective. 
He says faith is ‘‘counted for righteousness,” which is to account 
righteous, or justify. Who counts it so? In what mind does the 
counting or reckoning take place? Not man’s, for that were a wretched 
solace to the believer, but God’s , and therefore the accounting righteous, 
or justifying, is a process in the divine mind, having direct relation to 
the believer. 

The fourth of Romans teaches that to “impute righteousness” is the 
same as not to ‘impute sin” (Rom. iv. 7—8). But the imputation of 
this instead of that, is a divine, not a human act. And the instance in 
Dayid explains that this imputation meant the same as the forgiving of 
iniquities and the covering of sins. In explaining how God in Christ 
was reconciling the world unto Himself, the apostle tells us it was by 
“not imputing their trespasses unto them” (2 Cor. v. 19)—a Hebraistic 
way of saying He estimated them as without their trespasses. 

Again, Abraham’s “righteousness of faith” or “imputed” righteous- 
ness, was not his inward moral character, but his standing with God— 
the estimation in which he was held in the mind of God; and so, while 
it was certain to involve the gracious work of the Spirit within, it was a 
work for him, and outside the workings of his own heart. 

Accordingly Paul preaching to his countrymen employs “ forgiveness 
of sins ” interchangeably with the more comprehensive term, justification. 
‘‘ Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by 
him all that believe are justified from all things from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses” (Acts xiii. 38—9). 

Justification is sometimes expressed by “righteousness,” but mostly in 
such connection as shows that the relative change of forgiveness, and not 
the subjective one of sanctification is intended. For example, having spoken 


cation) of course are operated by God’s inspirations, and are operated only in and 
through the faith of the subject.” Then both are operated 7 man; whereas in the 
doctrine of Scripture justification takes place in the mind of God, though the kvozwledge 
or consciousness of it is inwrought in man. 
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of righteousness attained by the Gentiles, he adds the qualification, 
“even the righteousness which is of faith” (Rom. ix. 30). It is, again, 
presented as the antithesis of condemnation, “the ministration of 
righteousness,” set over against “the ministration of condemnation” 
(2 Cor. iii. 9), reminding us that whatever the effects on man, the justifi- 
cation and the condemnation are alike the acts of the divine mind as 
distinct from the human. 

Using other formatives of the same word he poises the same correla- 
tion, ‘judgment by one to condemnation,” and ‘the free gift of many 
offences unto justification” (Rom. v. 16—8). (dixafopa) and again “the 
offence of one to condemnation” and ‘the righteousness of one 
unto justification” (dixkalwow). 

So far from lending countenance to the Romish* and Rationalistic 
error of blending justification—the relative change—with sanctification 
—the transformation of personal character—Paul distinguishes them, as 
when he says Christ Jesus is ‘made untous . . ._ righteousness 
(ducatocvvyn) and sanctification ” (1 Cor. 1. 30). 

Nothing is more apparent in the Scriptures than that the design of the 
propitiation was to bring about justification. But, if, as we have seen, 
justification is not a subjective operation in man, but an objective and 
relative blessing in which God remits his guilt, it follows that the propi- 
tiation on which it is based must be something more than, and different 
from, the healing influence upon his soul, produced by Christ’s suffering 
with him in his probationary discipline. 


(g.) In the plan under scrutiny, the effect is assigned to an insufficient 
cause. Christ incarnated into our disciplinary suffering, with all the 
persuasive, winning influence arising therefrom, makes but little promise 
of transforming depravity into holiness. Satan is not so easily cast out. 

It is not needful here to dwell on the objection to this theory in 
common with others, that it makes Christ not the so/e, but only the 
greatest of many saviours, since others exert the same kind of amelio- 
rative influence, whose work Dr. Bushnell calls ‘“sub-atoning,” and 
themselves ‘‘sub-saviours :” nor on the obvious disparity between the 
power of any moral motivities whatever, and the renovation of hearts so 
deeply corrupt as man’s: nor on the thought that the Zeva/ character of 
that depravity demands for its removal, what mere influence of moral 
motives is not, some means adapted in nature to such result. 


(4.) Like its congeners, this Gospel, as compared with the old, 


_ * See Hagenlach, His, Doc., Vol. II., § 250. 
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diminishes the apparent turpitude of sin. This appears in its judicial treat- 
ment of sin. Seeing its guilt can be got rid of so cheaply, men are not 
likely to hate and dread it as that exceedingly abominable thing which 
It is seen to be when the benevolent God, though bent on saving man, 


will not cancel it, except at the tremendous sacrifice of His incarnate 
Son.* 


(7.) ‘The baldness of a merely educative process seems to have led 
some exponents of the “‘ moral power” view to introduce anthropopathism, 
or the literal suffering of the ineffable God as an element of special 
supernatural power.t It is said to be of the nature of love to make 
sacrifice in the way of suffering sympathetically with its miserable object. 
And so the divine nature literally suffered in its yearning over sinful 
man ; and by such feeling brings itself near to man, and by its manifes- 
tation draws man near to it. 

It would be superfluous to repeat how even the manifestation of such 
suffering in God could only act as a supplementary form of education, 
and therefore, if true, could not suffice for the rescue of man from his 
guilt and depravity ; but it may be well to indicate at what a cost of truth 
and consistency this element is dragged in to help outa feeble device. 

No interpretation of Bible anthropomorphism is admissible which does 
not draw a reasonable line between attributes properly common to God 
and man, and those which are proper to man, but applied to God by way 


* Dr. Bushnell deems it worth while to illustrate his dislike of ‘‘ proof-texts” in 
favour of satisfaction to justice, by mentioning with admiration the case of a child 
who was so shocked on first hearing the story of Christ’s death as to pray, ‘‘O Lord, 
I am sorry you died; I wish you had not saved us!” Perhaps the same or another 
child would have been equally shocked and more puzzled by the story of God’s eternal 
passion, or Christ’s being ‘‘torn to pieces” by ‘‘the whirling wheel,” or any other 
form of the ‘‘ moral” theory. If great doctrines are to be settled by the uninformed 
and immature minds of children, the doctrine of providence must share the fate of 
vicarious atonement ; for Dr. M‘Leod tells of an equally ingenuous child, who said, 
‘*T do not like God, for He sends rain.’’—Life, Vol. II., p. 64. 


+ Vic. Sac., pp. 171—I8I. 


t “God is love, and cannot see His creatures suffer without pain. God isgood; He 
hates evil, and cannot come into contact with evil, even though it be a victorious contact, 
without entering into a divineagony. . . . He suffers in all our sufferings, . . . 
it is ¢h’s which constitutes the eternal agony and passion of God.” ‘‘If this divine 
eternal passion is to become a redeeming energy, it must be revealed to those for 
whom it is endured.” ‘‘The passion of Gethsemane is the disclosure within the 
bounds of time and space of the infinite eternal passion of God. . . . For what 
is in the eternal unchanging God at any moment must always be in Him.”—“ Secret 
of Life,” by Samuel Cox, pp. 34, 37, 39. But how does this é¢ervmal agony agree with 
the consummation of goodness it is to effect? (see p. 24.) Will the agony continue 
eternally after He has redeemed men ‘‘to a firm and constant love of goodness,” and 
drawn ‘‘ their wills into a complete permanent harmony with His perfect will”? And 
how does eternal agony agree with His “‘ entering into a divine agony”? 
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of figurative accommodation. The understanding, love, and spirituality, 
for instance, which, in some very limited degree, pertain to man, belong 
to God infinitely ; but such properties as corporeity, location, fury, and 
acquisition of knowledge, when predicated of God, though certainly 
meaning something, are as certainly inapplicable to Him in a literal sense. 

Whatever is an excellence in the soul of the creature must inhere in 
the Creator perfectly. Whatever is a defect or imperfection in man, 
though metaphorically ascribed to God, cannot strictly belong to Him, 
but may be figuratively applied in accommodation to our limited capacity 
and habits of thought. ‘This distinction was evidently in the minds of 
Paul and his audience at Lystra, when he showed that he and Barnabas 
were not divine, by protesting, “‘ we also are men of /ke passions with you.” 
“The blessed God,” “ and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto,” for whose pleasure all things are and were created, 
and to whom saints and angels ascribe ‘‘ blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and might for ever and ever,” 
must be absolutely perfect in bliss as in every other glory. Any limita- 
tion or flaw therein would mar His Godhead as effectually as if it were 
a defect of His knowledge or power. 

But suffering is per se an evi/; not a moral, but a natural evil. It may 
be, in the creature, a necessary evil; but that does not alter its quality. 
It may be overruled, or used for good ; it may be voluntarily undertaken, 
or per force, imposed in order to obtain some just and desirable end ; 
but it is in itself an evil nevertheless. Suffering may be a boon relatively, 
as it tends to a beneficent result, or is a necessary means of avoiding a 
greater evil; yet in the abstract it is neither a virtue nor a blessing. The 
Psalmist’s affliction was “ good” (Ps. cxix. 71) for him, not for its own 
sake, but for the results it promoted. Had he received the affliction 
without its consequence, his grateful eulogium could not have been pro- 
nounced. 

The self-sacrificing missionaries who immured themselves in the diwel- 
ling, and contracted the loathsome disease of lepers, in order to preach 
the Gospel to them, evinced the highest order of philanthropy ; but had 
they chosen to suffer imprisonment and physical disease for the sake of 
itself, where had been their benevolence, or the benefit? Their suffering 
was an evil, in its nature, and only a good in relation to its motive, and 
as ameans toa goodend. Their suffering a/one had been an unmixed 
evil. 

But evil, whether moral or natural, is impossible to the nature of God 
—impossible even as a means to an end, or as the instrument of go0od— 
because it is necessarily a defect. The absolute and eternal perfection 
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of the Divine Being forbids the presence of inherent evil or defect ; and 
SO renders anthropopathism as foreign to His nature as are weakness or 
ignorance. 

To ascribe sin to God would derogate from His moral perfec- 
tion ; to ascribe suffering, except in a figure, derogates from His natural. 
Approval and disapproval, love and indignation, delight in, and repugnance 
to, the ways of His moral creatures, may belong to Him without the least 
intermixture of pain or suffering ; the frequent. intermixture of suffering 
with pleasure in the sensibility of man notwithstanding. 

God is not a cold intellect, looking on creation with indifference. 
Infinite unalloyed delight, the perfect joy of unmixed immeasurable love, 
must'belong to Him essentially and eternally. But just because His joy 
is absolutely perfect in kind and degree, pain, its opposite, is eternally 
excluded. 

The assumption that in view of miserable creatures, suffering 
in the Deity is the necessary consequence of “the sensibility of God,” 
is quite gratuitous. Rightly understood, His sensibility does not neces- 
sarily imply pain, any more than His moral nature does sin, or than 
His thought does misapprehension. God has a nature morally free; and 
yet His moral perfection removes Him infinitely away from the slightest 
probability of sinning ; therefore we say He cannot sin. Similarly, God 
has ‘sensibility ;” and yet the absolute perfection of His blessedness 
removes Him infinitely away from any probability of His suffering ; 
therefore we say He cannot suffer. But whether or not this be the true 
explanation of /ozw sin and suffering are impossible to Him, the truth 
remains that, being essentially perfect, He cannot be the subject of either 
moral or natural evil. 

Supposing Him to have some capability, property, or attribute cor- 
responding to human sensibility, it by no means follows that it must be 
painfully affected. As the perfection of His moral character and 
intellect precludes moral and intellectual defect, so the perfection of 
His sentient nature (if the term may be applied to the capability of 
enjoyment without implying material sensation) precludes pain. Sentient 
evil ts as impossible to Him as moral or intellectual. His absolute bliss 
ig quite compatible with deepest pity and complacency ; but with nothing 
opposite to itself. It is surely an unworthy conception which imagines 
the joy of the Supreme Being largely intermixed with suffering. The 
idea of God as an icy King, unconcerned in the joys and sorrows of 
His creatures, unable to yearn mercifully over the wandering, or to find 
pure delight in their rescue, is an erroneous extreme, while its equally 
erroneous opposite is the notion that He can be subject to the passionate 
perturbations and pains of fallen creatures. Both views detract from His 
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infinite glory. Grief, weariness, disappointment, and suffering, when 
ascribed to God, must, like hope, suspense, forgetfulness, location, and 
materiality, have an interpretation in accord with the inviolable perfection 
of His nature. Nor is it difficult so to understand them. 

The presence of pain in the experience of the holy angels in 
their blest estate, and man primeval, when his Maker beheld him 
“very good,” would so far have debased their condition. How much 
more would the Absolute One be lowered if His happiness were limited, 
and He subject to natural evil. 

If the suffering belongs to God eternally (which, by the way were a 
strange phase of eternal suffering), it must not only possess the negative 
quality of being no evil, but must be a positive excellence, an essential 
perfection or glory. But happiness is not only different from, but cou- 
trary to suffering; and hence the hypothesis involves eternal antagonism 
within the divine nature. Moreover, as the passion could neither begin 
nor end, nor its intensity vary, it could bear but little likeness to the 
scheme in which the Saviour must wot “often have suffered .. . 
but now once in the end of the world” (Heb. ix. 26; 1 Pet. iii. 18). 

If it be affirmed that the suffering is transactional, and a matter of 
time, then in addition to predicating evil of God, the hypothesis destroys 
His immutability ; for to begin, or cease, to suffer, or be subject to 
increase or decrease of suffering, involves change in the form of loss or 
gain. If of gain, God was not perfect before the event ; if of loss, He 
was not perfect after. Hence the suffering of God in time is impossible. 
Anthropopathism, therefore, instead of redeeming the “ moral power” 
view from feebleness and absurdity, proves to be a dead weight, sufficient 
to sink any scheme which in its desperation may seize upon it for 
safety.* 


(7.) Dr. Bushnell’s main reliance for evidence is on the supposed 
analogies of human life, in which he thinks he finds the essential prin- 
ciples of the great atonement. Possibly his eagerness to make the 
welcome discovery may have dulled the critical faculty. This is the 
more probable from the impatience he shows with analogic reasoning 


* The theories considered have many sitb-divisions and variations. In some, as 
with E. Kant, man atones for himself by his struggles and victories over the old man, 
which are tantamount to the punishment of the impenitent, and of which the suffering 
of Christ was but the personification or representation. Others make the sufferings of 


our fallen state, and our rhoftality, the remedial instruments by which mercy recovers - 


iis, as in ‘‘ A New Theory of Redemption” (1789), which seems to contain no netv 
principle, but is a sort of eclectic amalgam of Popery, Calvinism, Arminianism, and 
Socinianism. The theories considered are sufficiently typical of the different ‘* moral 
power ”? views which now-a-days set themselves in array against the evangelical 
doctrine. 
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on the opposite side, as in points of likeness between government 
human and divine.* At any rate the analogies fail just where his theory 
requires them to hold. 

For example, a son after years of dogged rebellion against maternal 
authority, comes to see the reasonableness and good of the discipline, 
and takes to it lovingly, from which period of transition his past offences 
are overlooked without compensation. So with the discipline of school, 
by which the repulsive task of learning becomes a pleasure under the 
influence of intelligent love. So with the drudging labour which love of 
family and others makes agreeable. So with the duties of the army and 
the civil state ; and so with all the course of moral training.t The 
argument is, that on man’s reformation towards God, He simply forgives 
all past sins without any compensation or satisfaction. 

Having answered the question why may not God forgive as man does, 
of which this is only another phase, and no such grand discovery as Dr. 
Bushnell seems to fancy, it is enough to point out that, in order to serve 
as analogous to the action of God, the mother ought to be, like God, 
the son’s creator and supreme judge, whereas she is neither; nor does 
her jurisdiction include retribution of all the deserts of the case. She 
knows the moral deserts belong to another tribunal ; whereas God knows 
that His own is the proper tribunal for sin. To make the analogy valid 
the son’s conduct should have been not only injury, but szz as against the 
mother ; whereas it could not be sin to any other as it is to Godthe original 
source of being and authority. Again, the mother ought to have stood 
in judicial and legislatorial relations to offers which vitally affected the 
wisdom and justice of simply ignoring all her son’s past behaviour. Her 
object ought to have been, not only the comfort or happiness of her son, 
but the maintenance of moral rectitude. ‘To make the cases parallel in 
the essential points, not merely benevolence, but righteousness, and the 
upholding of the divine honour, ought to have been ruling principles in 
her conduct. Until the cases are parallel in such features, which 1s | 
impossible, this argument from analogy is worthless. Contrast in points 
so vital precludes our making forgiveness by man a standard for the 
action of the supreme Lord. 

Between the ways of God and man there are points of resemblance 
and difference (Isa. lv. 8). Dr. Bushnell flings overboard the true 
analogies, and insists on likeness where essential disparity requires 
unlikeness. 


* When it suits the purpose of ‘‘moral power” advocates, they resort to analogy, 
as in human pardons ; and they can as readily disparage it when adverse to their 
position. 

+ ‘Forgiveness and Law,” pp. 121—3o. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO SUBSTITUTION. 


Many of the customary objections to the doctrine of atonement as set 
forth in these pages, have been anticipated in the foregoing chapters. 
It may, however, be well to present some of them with their refutations 
in separate form. . 


1. One of the most recent and feeble is based on the allegation that 
the doctrine is absent from many portions of Scripture. 

(1.) It will readily occur to an observer, that if this charge be true, 
it equally applies to a// theories of atonement. ‘The nature of the work 
is not ruled by the number of times it is noticed in the Bible. And if 
there were any force in the objection, it could favour those only who 
reject the atonement altogether, or hold it as of secondary moment. 

Apply this canon to the conclusions of any theological school whatever 
and its absurdity is demonstrated. Let it be any peculiar tenet held by 
the. oppugners of substitution, say salvation by our personal merit, or 
by the efficacy of moral motivities, or by the resurrection of Christ, or 
by sovereign prerogative ; which of these views is found in the sermons’ 
and parables of our Lord, the sermons of Pentecost, the defence of 
Stephen, the addresses of Paul at Athens, Philippi, and Miletus, the 


prayers used or taught by Jesus, and every distinct part of the sacred 
oracles ? ; 


(2.) It will also come into mind that wo doctrine is everywhere taught. 
If absence from some places of Scripture were a criterion of truth, what 
dogma of any creed could stand the test? Let it be the Trinity, the 
Divinity of Christ, the agency of the Spirit, justification by faith, the 
resurrection of the dead, or future retribution; if its stability must depend 
oh its appearance in all or most of the prominent portions of Scripture, 
it is doomed to fall. Why then expect the doctrine in question to be 
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formally ubiquitous in a Book which had such variety of truths to unfold 
and ends to answer ? 


(3). If even the doctrine were referred to less frequently than it is, 
while it might excite surprise, it could not justify rejection of what was clearly 
taught in many places. If John, and Peter, and Paul explicitly teach 
the substitution of Christ, and James does not (though he must have 
recollected the words of Jesus, who showed him how it behoved Him 
to suffer and rise, and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in His name) ; if Jesus, on some occasions, taught that He 
ought to have suffered—that His death should be as a corn of wheat, 
bringing forth much fruit—that He gave His flesh for the life of the 
world—that He gave His life a ransom for many, and laid it down for 
the sheep—that He should be uplifted on the cross, that whosoever 
believed should not perish, but have eternal life—and on other occasions 
did not deem it needful to introduce the subject, what follows? That 
the doctrine is false? That were to give the lie to some of the most 
solemn utterances of the Lord and His apostles, and to make the divine 
revelation self-contradictory. Silence in the latter instances in no way 
conflicts with the plain teaching of the former; and therefore the just 
inference would be that some good reason for the difference existed in 
the mind of Christ, whether known to us or not. Much, however, as 
Christ said about His death, His object was less to zeach than to make 
the atonement. This done, ambassadors were commissioned to expound 
and proclaim it to the world.* 


(4.) ‘The subject-matter of the speaker or writer would be affected by 
his scope, and by the principle of gradually developing supernatural 
doctrine until the revelation was complete. The drift of a parable, a 
sermon, or an epistle, might be such that reference to the atonement 
might be irrelevant. Some things were taught for centuries in types and 
shadows until the dispensation of the fulness of times. Some things 
were reserved in the discourses of Christ until the disciples were able to 
bear them, and until the atoning fact was accomplished, and the Spirit 
poured out, who should guide them into all truth. Some epistles dealt 
wvith the fundamental principles of redemption, and others were rather 
intended to deal with matters of moral character and conduct. 

The object of Christ in the sermon on the Mount was chiefly to lay 


* Fora masterly refutation of the objection in relation to the testimony of our Lord, 
see Mr. Dale’s Cong. Lecture; also the able treatises of Professors Crawford and 


Smeaton on ‘* The Atonement.” 
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bare the noblest motives of morality and piety, in opposition to the 
shallow and sordid principles of the Pharisees, though the reader’s mind 
has not far to travel from the fulfilling of the law to the vicarious death. 
The prayer He delivered to the disciples was intended to guard them 
against ‘‘vain repetitions,” and to show them. ‘‘/ow,” that is, in what 
spirit and for what objects to pray, as well as with what kind of adora- 
tion—not to reveal the deep ground of its possibility and acceptance. 
But this was not forgotten at a later stage, as when He instructed them 
to ask the Father zz “77s name (John xv. 16). 

Peter’s sermons in the second and third of Acts were designed to 
explain miraculous phenomena, yet he does not omit to remind his 
audiences that the death of Christ, besides being a murder on their part, 
was accomplished “ by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God.” In the brief account of Paul’s interview with the elders of 
Ephesus is incorporated a reminder of the fact that the Lord purchased 
the Church ‘“ with his own blood.” In the synagogue at Antioch, Paul 
not only alludes to Christ’s death and burial, but proclaims ‘ through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins,” In the house of 
Cornelius, Peter’s object was to show the exaltation of Jesus; but his 
train of thought was not far from the atonement effected by His hanging 
‘on a tree,” when he declared, “To him give all the prophets witness, 


that through his name whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission 


of sins.” * As to the gatherings addressed by Christ and the apostles, 
only part of what was said is reported; but the sufficiency of our 
revelation was secured, inasmuch as vital doctrine omitted in one place 
is well supplied in others. Great stress was often laid on the resurrection, 
because that being the crowning evidence of Christianity, its establish- 
ment logically carried the whole scheme, including the atoning death. 

Moreover no single piece of the Bible professes to instruct us on all 
essential points. Its various parts, given at sundry times and in divers 
manners, are ove revelation, whose divine Author best knew how to 
supply here what was omitted there, and in what proportions and con- 
nections to present the truths He wished to communicate. We may 
generally discover some reason why in certain places no mention is 
made of the atonement ; and if in any case we are unable, it becomes 
us to recollect how incompetent is human judgment to comprehend 
and weigh all the reasons which may have been present to the Infinite 
Mind. 

(5). Had the subject been crowded into every paragraph, or prominent 


* Acts xx. 28, xiii, 38—9, x. 43. 
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portion of Scripture, it is probable the doctrine would have seemed so 
out of place, strained, and overdone, as to awaken suspicion of tampering, 
and weaken conviction both in this particular verity, and the Book 
in which it was contained. The course taken is in harmony with the 
relative importance of the subject and the plan of revelation. 


2. A determined blow is aimed at vicarious atonement by those who 
affirm that transfer of guilt and punishment from one person. to another is 
simply impossible. It is hard to account for this unwarrantable assertion 
except by attributing to its authors a misapprehension of the meaning of 
their opponents’ words. Personal character, and consciousness of having 
done a specific wrong are incommunicable. Their proper transfer to 
another would make the deeds of the past not to have been done, which 
is impossible. But we have seen that while past events cannot be re- 
versed, their future consequences may be avoided. The act committed 
by the transgressor cannot be made not to have been committed: but 
the impending punishment may fall on some other person. The question 
here is not whether it ought to, but whether there is anything in the 
nature of the case rendering it impossible. 

The father of a family having perpetrated a deed which society treats 
as dishonourable, the act cannot by any means be made to have been 
done by his wife and children; but the disgrace with which society 
punishes it may partly fallon them. How many children have had 
occasion to say like the contemporaries of Jeremiah, “‘ Our fathers have 
sinned and are not, and we have borne their iniquities ” (Lam. v. 7)— 
that is, the evil effects of their sins. One citizen might be imprisoned 
instead of the criminal whose behaviour deserved incarceration, in which 
case the culpability would remain with the latter, and its punishment be 
endured by the former. Seeing there is nothing naturally impossible in 
the transfer of punishment, this part of the objection turns out to be a 
baseless assumption. 

As to guilt, it has been already stated that in this discussion it is 
employed not as the exact contrary to purity or innocence, but as 
denoting obligation to punishment. It indicates not a subjective state 
of character, but a certain relation to law or government, and may be 
capable of removal. As the evil consequence of an act may be diverted 
from the actor to another, so may the od/igation to suffer that result. One. 
contracts a debt, and another comes under the obligation to discharge it. 
There is then a transfer, not of the original act, but of the resultant 
obligation to pay. So, it is not contended that the actual sin of man 
was transferred to Christ, but that He took the consequent obligation to 
punishment. Never could He feel or think of the sins of men as if 
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they were strictly His own. Never could He be conscious of remorse 
such as the actual transgressor might experience. But the obligation to 
suffer the penal effects under which sin had brought men He cow/d 
undertake. Whether such transfer be fact or fiction is determined on 
other grounds. To rebut the objection, it is enough to show that it is 
not precluded by natural impossibility. 

But this possibility may be fairly argued from its actuality, Putting 
together the two facts of our Lord’s perfect innocence, and His bearing 
our sin, the inference is irresistible, that it must have been possible for 
Him to bear, not the blameworthiness, but the penal effects of our 
sin. 


3. It is further objected that any transfer of guilt and punishment to 
the innocent would be wa7ust. If guilt meant culpability, the objection 
would have weight ; for, to attach blame to an admittedly innocent 
person implies the contradiction of saying he is innocent and not inno- 
cent in the same sense and at the same time. But no such contention 
is raised. After the transfer Christ is perfectly spotless, bearing the 
liability of a transgressor, “made sin (7.2, to bear the guilt and 
punishment of sin) for us, who knew no sin.” His penal suffering 
did not render Him impure. He suffered the just for the unjust. 

The charge of injustice, moreover, is repelled by the fact that His 
suffering was as much of His own free will as of the Father. 

By the community of interests, men often bear the effects of other’s 
sins involuntarily ; though doubtless they are so far compensated for the 
disadvantage that, on the whole, the Judge of all the earth does right to 
every individual. With Christ no such compensation is needed. In point 
of justice, the Son of God, by His own choice, takes upon Himself the 
responsibility of the transaction. If it be unjust, some one is wronged. 
But who? Not man, nor God, nor the angels, nor Christ. On the 


justice of the transfer none can complain that His rights are trenched 


upon ; nor that it robs Him of His due. 

Let it be supposed that Christ suffered all He did without relation to 
the deserts of man’s’sin, how is the justice of the case thereby mended? 
Again, it is well to ask, does it seem more just to inflict upon Him pain and 
agony that were never deserved by any sin, than to regard it as the freely- 
accepted punishment of our sin? To think of it as punishment does 
not in the least increase the pain, but supplies an explanation of it, 
without which the intense anguish and death of the immaculate Son of 
God remains an insoluble enigma, and a perilous strain upon our faith 
in the righteousness of God. Professor Jowett says truly, “‘’ The punish- 
ment of the innocent for the guilty is not more unjust than the 
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punishment of the innocent as an example to the guilty.”* It may with 
equal truth be added that the infliction or permission of such suffering as 
Christ endured, on one so innocent, if non-punitive, is more unjust than 
either. If, as Crellius, the champion of Socinianism, admitted “Christ 
was dealt with as a sinner,” and yet the severe treatment had no judicial 
connection with sin, nothing could be more difficult to reconcile with the 
justice of God. 

After vainly trying to feel the force of this objection at some point or 
other, one is obliged to conclude that it belongs to the category of 
baseless accusations. 


4. Akin to the foregoing is the objection that, according to the 
vicarious doctrine, punishment ts twice inflicted : first on Christ the substi- 
tute, and then on the finally impenitent and eternally punished sinner, 
for whom He died. The premiss is partially true; the conclusion 
utterly false. The finally impenitent will bear his own punishment, 
which he might have escaped by the substitution of Christ. But can he 
blame any but himself ; or will he get more punishment than he deserves? 
The vicarious punishment of Christ for him was never intended to be 
other than conditional in its full saving effect upon him. He may do 
despite to the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified, and 
so bring back upon himself all the curse of his iniquity ; but as the 
substitution of Christ was designed to save him from hell potentially 
and conditionally, and not absolutely, there is no failure of the Saviour’s 
design, or any injustice in the treatment of the sinner. The only one 
punished beyond His desert is Christ, who elected to have it so. And 
on looking at the whole case, the total amount of suffering is incalculably 
less than it would have been had Christ left each man to bear the weight 
of his own penalty, the perdition of the wilfully impenitent notwith- 
standing. . 


s, The vicarious theory is further charged with reducing forgiveness 
to a mere matter of justice—a right acquired by the sinner through his 
substitute, a boon which God cannot justly withhold, and which is there- 
fore non-merciful. Here the question is not whether pardon be just ; 
but whether it be that a/one, that is, whether it be not also merciful. On 
this question the immediate act of forgiveness cannot be estimated apart 
from the previous action, which made it possible. It is but the out- 
come and ratification of the lovingkindness which went before. To 
understand how men are “justified freely by his grace,” “according to 


* Ep. St. Paul, IL, 581. 
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His mercy” and ‘through the forbearance of God,” it is needful to think 
of the matchless love, which, on the plan of wisdom, procured redemption 
at an immense cost, and proclaimed it for all, actually conferring it on 
all who will accept it. The sacrifice of Christ is the central fact in which 
the manifestation of love is most intensified. The foundation of our 
peace is laid in the free gift of Christ, through which eternal life is 
pledged to all believers. God sent His Son because He “so loved the 
world ;” and His compassionate willingness to save is as strong in fulfil- 
ling as in first making the pledge—in pronouncing ‘ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” as in giving His Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
world. It is not less merciful because He beforehand engaged Himself 
to bestow it on certain conditions. If a benefactor promised a gift to a 
neighbour on certain conditions, the terms having been fulfilled the 
promiser would be bound in faithfulness to fulfil the promise ; but such 
bond would not destroy the generous quality of the deed. And though 
God has pledged Himself to confer pardon on all who believe, it is 
nevertheless a gracious gift. The promise was made in mercy; nor is 
the deed deprived of its benevolent quality by having been previously 
promised. 

If a prince by his own suffering obtained power to pardon a number 
of rebels, on condition of their evincing regret, the bestowment would be 
deemed an act of kindness though it were previously pledged. And so 
Christ received gifts for men, even for the rebellious, and is exalted a 
Prince and a Saviour to give repentance and remission of sins. It 
is none the less a gracious gift because procured by so great a sacrifice 

Nor can we properly separate the grace of the gift from any one person 
in the Godhead. Notwithstanding the appearance of different functions, 
unless we are to fall into tritheism, we must regard the act of either 
divine person as the act of the Triune God. Hence all the mercy of | 
providing and conferring salvation pertains in common to all the persons 
of the one indivisible God. The gift of one is the gift of all; and the 
wondrous love of God in redemption is our paramount incentive to 
devout thanksgiving alike towards Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. God 
as truly provides thesatisfaction as Hereceives it. He gives His Son as well 
as accepts the offering. The demand of justice was met out of His 
resources. 

The objection gains a seeming feasibility by treating the satisfaction 
as if it were in all respects parallel to the payment of a det, assuming 
that like as a creditor having received full payment from a third person, 
has no further claim on the original debtor, so Christ having borne the 
penalty, remission is all de to the believing man. But while both debt 
and guilt include the notion of an obligation, guilt is more than debt, 
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Debt may involve no wrong done to the creditor; but sin is essentially 
a wrong to God. A debt fully paid by a substitute may leave the 
creditor no option but to relinquish his claim as fully met. Then the 
released debtor owes him no gratitude for cancelling the obligation. But 
Christ offered Himself in the room of man conditionally, stipulating that 
His substitution should not take full saving effect on those who should 
reject its terms. .Thus the substitution of Christ was not so much 
absolute and full payment for each man, as a ground on which pardon 
might be graciously bestowed.) And pardon is the pelerer s due only so 
far as mercy has made it so. 

It is further to be observed that forgiveness or the cancelling of guilt 
is but the negative side of justification, of which acceptance into the 
family and favour of God is the positive. Acceptance is out of the 
question so long as the rebel is unforgiven. In this respect release from 
a debt is no parallel. The discharge of a debt does not make the debtor 
a beloved friend of the creditor, as justification makes the sinner a 
beloved child of God. Surely to grant such kindness is mercy enough 
to set the recipient soul aglow with grateful, thankful, obedient love. The 
great propitiation, by removing the judicial bar to forgiveness, opened 
the way to the gift of paternal favour, without which the former would 
have left the sinner in the neutral state of being uncondemned and 
unaccepted. But it were a strange logic which would argue that either 
forgiveness or acceptance was a mere matter of justice because grounded 
on the righteous and merciful provision of atonement. It never occurred 
to St. Paul to think the graciousness of pardon would be vitiated if it 
were procured by the death of Christ, or he would not have declared in 
the same sentence with such remarkable clearness that it is doth of grace 
and through the Saviour’s death. ‘In whom we have redeniption 
through Fis blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace” (Eph. i. 7). 


6. Another caveat against the vicarious doctrine asserts that the 
death of Christ could not atone for the sins of persons then unborn, their 
sins not having been committed. The objection attributes the chrono- 
logical succession which belongs to human minds to the mind of the 
Eternal with whom there is strictly no succession, but an eternal now. 
That which becomes a reality to us by its transactional development, was 
always so to the omniscience of God. At the outset of man’s fall, the 
death of Christ, whose place in time was thousands of years later, was of 
the same force in the mind of God, for the purpose of salvation, as it 
was on the day of its occurrence. ‘The promised “seed of the woman ” 
availed for Abel and Enoch as effectually as for John and Paul. And 
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if the atonement of Christ could be treated as a reality before its trans- 
actional existence had made it matter of history, so could the sin of the 
present date be treated by Christ and His Father in the atonement made 
eighteen centuries ago. 

The atonement contemplated man as our whole sinful race, and in 
respect of efficacy, it mattered not at what stage of man’s history it took 
objective and actual form. Had infinite wisdom chosen the patriarchal 
or the millennial period, the provision, as a ground for the forgiveness of 
all sin, had been equally sufficient. Ages prior to the scenes of Calvary » 
men like Isaiah were healed by His stripes ; and half a century after His 
crucifixion those who knew Him the propitiation for their sins probably 
included many whose sins had not been committed when the propitia- 
tion was formally made. And when, asthe Lamb of God He took away 
the sin of the world—including the later generations as well as the earlier 
—the reference to sacrifice implies His dying for the sins of many before 
they had actually and individually transgressed. 


7. It has been objected that in many places the Scriptures mention 
forgiveness zw2thout connecting it with the satisfaction or propitiation of 
Christ. What then? Would that destroy the connection so often 


expressed elsewhere? He is “set forth a propitiation . . . for the 
remission of sins.” ‘Without shedding of blood is no remission.” 
“Thus it behoved the Christ to suffer . . . and that repentance and 


remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations.”* 
If elsewhere the atonement be not named in immediate association with 
forgiveness, how can such omission invalidate the evidence of those 
passages in which the connection is so explicit? In Eph. i. 4 the 
apostle closely connects “ forgiveness of sins” with ‘‘ redemption through 
his blood.” In Col. 1, 14 he omits ‘through his blood.”+ The just 
inference is that the “ forgiveness” in the latter passage is as closely 
connected with “his blood” as the “ forgiveness ” in the former. 

The test set up by this objection is a weapon which if sound would 
equally destroy the theory of those who wield it. Apply it to that in 
which repentance is the sole ground of pardon; and the passages on 
forgiveness which say nothing of repentance would be fatal to the theory : 
eg., in addition to some already quoted, “ By his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities.” ‘My 
blood which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” “To give 


* Rom, iii. 25; Heb. ix, 22; Luke xxiv. 46—7, 


+ “‘ Through his blood is omitted in all the ancient authorities. Tt has been suppli 
here from Eph. i. 7.” —Dean Alford, pplied 
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knowledge of salvation unto his people by the remission of their sins.” 
“Whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins.”* On all 
sides, it is agreed, there could have been no forgiveness without the 
benevolence of God. And yet in many texts which speak of forgiveness 
no mention is made of divine goodness. ‘The schools of Priestley, 
Channing, Robertson, Maurice, Jowett, Young, Campbell, Bushnell, and 
all who have set up rival theories against substitution would fail to 
find, in every text where pardon is noticed, what they respectively 
declare to be the ground of pardon. 

The truth is, one condition does not exclude another unless they be 
mutually opposed. The love of God, the sacrifice of Christ, repentance, 
and faith, are all, in different ways, conditions of pardon, and _ perfectly 
compatible with each other ; but to demand that each and all shall be 
mentioned whenever forgiveness is spoken of, is to set up a canon 
of interpretation as unfounded in reason as it would be absurd in its 
results. T 


tea. Misti 3 Matt. xxv 28; Luké\1./77 3 Acts x: 43. 


+ Hard pressed by the words of. Scripture, it is not uncommon for those who 
embrace the nudest “ moral” theories to seek refuge in loose ideas of the consistency 
and authority of revelation. Forexample, Professor Jowett says : ‘‘The Old Testament 
is not on all points the same with the New, for ‘ Moses allowed some things for the 
hardness of their hearts’; nor the Law with the Prophets, for there were ‘ proverbs 
in the house of Israel’ that were reversed ; nor does the Gospel, which is simple and 
universal, in all respects agree with the Epistles, which have reference to the particular 
state of the first converts; nor is the teaching of St. James, who admits works as a 
co-efficient with faith in the justification of man, absolutely identical with that of 
St. Paul, who asserts righteousness by faith only; nor is the character of all the 
Epistles of St. Paul, written as they were at different times, amid the changing scenes 
of life, precisely the same ; nor does he himself claim an equal authority for all his 
precepts.” “If we can introduce the New Testament into the Old, we may with 
equal right introduce tradition, or Church. history, into the New.” ‘“ Nor can we 
allow that the Gospel is to be interpreted by the Epistles. ”—“ The Epistles of St. 
Paul,” vol. II., pp. 549, 553, 555. Again, Dr. Priestley says: ‘‘Upon a careful 
examination of these and other texts produced for the commonly recewed doctrine of 
atonement, it must be granted that some do seem to represent the pardon of sin as 
dispensed in consideration of something else than our repentance, or personal virtue ; 
and according to their literal sense, the pardon of sin is, in some way or other, pro- 
cured by Christ. And had the literal representation been all of a piece, had the 
sacred writers uniformly represented God the Father.as dispensing the pardon of sin 
to penitent offenders, in consideration either of the sufferings or of the merit of Christ 
our only intercessor, the account would have had more of the air and consistency, at 
least, of truth. But when the pardon of sin is sometimes represented as dispensed in 
consideration of the szfferings, sometimes of the merit, sometimes of the resurrection, 
and even of the Ze and obedience of Christ ; that it is sometimes Christ, and sometimes 
the Spirit, that intercedes for us ; that the dispensing of pardon is sometimes said to 
be the proper act of God the Father ; and again, that it is Christ who forgives us; we 
can hardly hesitate in concluding that these must be severally partial representations, 
in the nature of figures and allusions, which, at proper distances, are allowed to be 
inconsistent, without any charge of impropriety in the style of the composition.”— 
Theol. Repos., I., p. 252. 4 sh 

These examples are quoted, not for the purpose of refuting their positions in detail, 
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8. The doctrine of substitution has been accused of involving injury 
and reparation to God, which would be imperfection. ‘The notion that 
the essential perfection of God can suffer any real loss or damage is 
obviously inadmissible. Whatever the influence which may obscure the 
essential glory of God to the creature, and whatever exhibitive or 
declaratory change may come over it, the Infinite One can have no 
increase or diminution of absolute perfection. Nor does the true doc- 
trine of substitution necessitate any such consequence. Sin wronged 
and threatened to injure Him. Had it been allowed to act out its prin- 
ciple towards God with impunity, His honour had been compromised, 
His majesty degraded, and sin victorious. But by the vicarious method 
of redemption, the damage was entirely prevented, sin was punished, 
divine honour was upheld, there was no loss of essential glory to repair, 
and yet, through mercy, man was saved. 

We have often to think of the process as if some time elapsed between 
the act of sinand its punishment in the offender’s substitute, during 
which time the perfections of God were suffering injury. But the con- 
ception is not strictly true ; for in the mind of God no space of time 
elapsed between the first transgression and the operation of the 
appointed atonement ; consequently there was no instant in which sin 
had the advantage over the honour of God. 


9. It is contended that as Christians are required to imitate their Lord 
mn suffering and even dying for one another, there could be no element of 
satisfaction in Hts death which may not be found in theirs, which is tanta- 
mount to saying the exemplary character of His sufferings precluded 
their being also propetiatory. But how the conclusion hangs upon the 
premisses it is not easy to imagine. It becomes us to imitate apostles and 
prophets in teaching the truth ; but it does not follow that their teaching 
contained no element of inspiration and authority of which ours is 
destitute. Imitation means likeness in some particular, not necessarily 
in all. The suffering of the disciple may resemble His Lord’s in its 


but to note—1. That those who had ability and will to disprove, had it been possible. 
that forgiveness by the sacrificial death of Christ is taught in Scripture, are obliged to 
confess it is there. 2, That to attempt to evade the doctrine by lowering the authority 
of the Scriptures as a self-consistent revelation from God, is to put themselves out of 
court ; for if Scripture is to be so dealt with, no doctrine can be securely based upon 
it. 3. That the inference of ‘‘ figures and allusions ”’ has no sort of foundation in the 
fact that forgiveness is, at different times, ascribed to its different causes; nor does it 
afford any explanation of the fact. And 4, That if the fact neutralised one of the 
several causes, it would equally neutralise them all—the Unitarian as effectually as 
the Evangelical. But in truth it is simply preposterous to object to any cause of 
salvation for the reason that it is not expressly referred to in every instance where the 
effect is mentioned. 
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benevolent motive towards the needy ; and not in its form or its intrinsic 
virtue to atone. The voluntary benevolent humiliation of Christ may 
well stimulate His followers to a like disposition ; but its peculiar worth 
to atone for our sin was designed for our trust, not our imitation. His 
being a pattern is perfectly compatible with His being a propitiation. 
Both relations meet and perfectly accord in the self-sacrifice of our 
Elder Brother. 

That He is our example admits of no question. It is equally certain 
that His sufferings hada propitiatory quality which cannot pertain to any 
sufferings of His disciples. He died for men as they never die for each 
other ; gave His life a ransom for all—was the propitiation through faith 
in His blood—and by His death we are reconciled. No such ideas 
could ever be attached to the most selfdenying sufferings of a dis- 
ciple. 


to. Vicarious atonement is never more egregiously misrepresented 
than when it is charged with being zwzmical to the display of divine good- 
ness. It may be readily admitted that the operation of goodness is 
regulated by other principles equally essential to the Godhead. But that 
is no disparagement of goodness. If divine benevolence acted without 
regard to righteousness or wisdom, God would be less great and glorious 
than He is now that He cannot doa benevolent deed which would be also 
unjust or unwise. Mere benevolence would ignore the ill deserts of the 
wicked, and impose upon them nothing but happiness ; but, regulated 
by justice, it allows punishment to be executed. Divine benevolence, 
unregulated by any other attribute, would be a kindred defect to unregu- 
lated omnipotence. As power acts in harmony with wisdom, righteous- 
ness, and goodness, so it is a glory of God and a benefit to the universe 
that goodness acts in accord with justice and wisdom. In other words, 
the infinite God, to whom belong many attributes, can never act out of 
harmony with any one of them. 

The greater the cost by which a benefactor confers a kindness, the 
greater is the proof of his benevolence. A physician may be kind in saving 
the life of a patient by a simple prescription; but, if convinced that nothing 

less will succeed, he adds his personal attendance by night and day, fore- 
- going sleep, and rest, and leisure to the peril of his own life, how much 
greater is the evidence of goodwill. A man might show opportune 
kindness by throwing a rope to a drowning neighbour ; but how much 
more, if, seeing it necessary, he leaped into the roaring flood, and with 
extreme risk and toil rescued him from death. On the same principle, 
it had been loving if God had saved man by the utterance of a word, 
could that have sufficed ; how much more at a transcendent cost. Had 
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it been adequate for the purpose, it might have shown love if He had 
saved man by becoming incarnate in order to set an example, or to 
express sympathy, or to impart instruction, or to share his misfortune ; 
but much fuller appears the love which, rather than let man perish, 
would descend to the far deeper humiliation of bearing the shame, and 
pain, and death of man’s offence. ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love, 
because he laid down his life for us” (1 John iii. 16). His manifest 
regard to the claims of justice enhanced the display of His love by as 
much as it increased the magnitude of the sacrifice. Life by His mere 
benediction, if that could have availed, would have deserved eternal 
praise; but could not have impressed us so deeply as the goodness which 
incarnated the Father’s equal, and humbled Him to the death of the 
cross for a disobedient race ; nor ever could have evoked the thankful 
response of the wondering, rejoicing believer, 


** Amazing love! how can it be 
That Thou, my God, should’st die for me?’ 


i1. Attempts have been made to turn ¢he very greatness of the con- 
descenston against its credibility on the plea that man is tooinsignificant a 
proportion of the universe, and at too great a distance from: God to 
receive such attention as the vicarious death of the Incarnate Word 
would imply. ' 

Sufficiently awakened to appreciate its evil deserts, a guilty soul, on first 
hearing the Gospel, may well wonder how He who is the brightness of the 
lather’s glory, the express image of His person, could stoop so low to help 
a worm, and may be tempted to think the news too good to be true. Then 
the ‘hesitation proceeds from the self-accusing conscience, and passes 
away as mental vision grows clearer and faith stronger. But the objec- 
tion affects to proceed from the understanding. It is, nevertheless, a 
presumption for which the human mind is incompetent. If God, whose 
“ways are past finding out,” declare such condescension, on what data 
can mortal man declare it impossible or unreasonable? Has He not 
the power thus to come down to our low estate if He choose ? 

To affirm that such intimacy with man’s affairs would abstract from 
other parts of His vast domain, is to forget that the omnipresent omni- 
scient Lord can afford to attendas fully to the inconceivably minute as 
the inconceivably great. The distraction of mind between different 
objects which characterises the creature can have no place in the infinite 
intelligence. Is the wonderful notice gf man which the Gospel attributes 
to God unworthy of His wisdom? The answer must be sought in the 
fact rather than the @ griori speculation of erring man. The grand 
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declaration that the love of God induced Him to give His Son for the 
recovery of man, corroborated by the precious experience of all who 
heartily believe, is itself ample evidence that such a course was wise. 

The coming down is unutterably too great if measured by the deserts 
of man ; but is it too great for the goodness of God? Who shall limit 
His love by saying it was unequal to the utmost descent within the range 
of justice and wisdom? As to the comparative insignificance of man, it 

may be granted ; but who knows the profound bearing which the redemp- 

tion of our world may have on contemporary, or future intelligences, 
beyond the bounds of humanity? If, in the lapse of future cycles, it 
should prove that the mediatorial scheme develops great principles, and 
exerts tremendous influences on myriads of other created minds, and 
so man should hold a typical and educational relation to the whole 
intelligent universe, somewhat as the chosen people of old did to the 
human species, the glory will belong to God, while countless orders may 
with man share the benefit, and swell .the song of “blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever.” 

If the narrow limits of our preconceptions, based on the apparent 
relative insignificance of our race, were a just standard, it would exclude 
the inspired revelation, the whole scheme of mediation, and everything 
supernatural. Rather than contract our views of saving mercy within 
such dimensions, it behoves us to enlarge and elevate them towards the 
breadth and height of the glorious fact unveiled in the Word, and find 
in the matchless condescension of Christ a powerful incentive to the love 
of God and our neighbour, an exhaustless spring of delight, and a 
theme of high eternal praise. At this great sight we may well be lost in 
admiring gratitude, and humbled to the dust in self-abasement, devoutly 
exclaiming “ Lord, what is man, that thou takest knowledge of him! or 
the Son of man that thou makest account of him!” but never can the 
abjectness of man be a valid reason for doubting the manifest fulness 
and grandeur of that infinite love which was bent on redeeming our lost 
world. 
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